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GETTING THE PRESIDENTIAL BAND-WAGON 





STARTED 


HAT seems destined to be the first 

dry Presidential campaign of our 
history is getting under way. How we 
are going to save the country again this 
year with no corner saloons in which 
to round up the voters, no beer to 
hearten the thirsty ward-workers, no 
brewe.ies to supply sinews of war, is a 
problem that wil: seem very formidable 
to many fervent patriots. But it has to 
be solved, the country has to be saved, 
a President has to be elected, and the 
band-wagons have already started on 
their way. That is to say, the Repub- 
lican band-wagons. The Democratic 
band-wagons are waiting for word from 
President Wilson. If he decides to run 
for a third term, no other candidate for 
the nomination seems likely to put in 
an appearance on the Democratic side. 
And the President may be waiting to 
hear from the Senate. If the Treaty 
of Peace and the League of Nations 
are finally rejected by a Republican 


Senate, it seems doubtful if anything 
short of the imperative commands of 
his physician and his wife will prevent 
the President from taking the field 
again for reelection. Until he is heard 
from, Mr. McAdoo must wait, Attor- 
ney-General Palmer must wait, Champ 
Clark must wait, Governor Cox must 
wait, Mr. Gerard must wait and every- 
body else must wait—except William 
Jennings Bryan. Having successfully 
evaded all responsibility for the en- 
trance into war and for the conduct of 
the Wilson administration since that 
time, there is no apparent reason why, 
if Mr. Bryan wishes to be a candidate 
again, he should wait for the President’s 
decision. 


Mr. Bryan Reappears 
on the Scene. 


R. BRYAN’S advent into the situ- 
ation in Washington, with his call 

to the Democratic Senators to march 
out of the Senate chamber, if necessary, 
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AT IT AGAIN 


—Kirby in New York World 


and let the Republican majority ratify 
the Treaty in their own way, has in- 
jected him into the Presidential lime- 
light over night. The cartoonists espe- 
cially welcome him with a whoop of joy. 
He has a glorious opportunity if he 
chooses to take advantage of it. “No 
Democrat—at least none in official life 
—would care,” says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “to sanction an organized effort 
on his behalf if he believed the Presi- 
dent were even a receptive candidate 
for the 1920 nomination.” But it spoke 
before Mr. Bryan reappeared on the 
scene. Already his possible candidacy 
begins to overshadow that of any other 
Democrat except Mr. Wilson. The 
Detroit Journal, even before the Jack- 
son Day dinner, was predicting just this. 
It was saying even then: “There doesn’t 
seem to be any overpowering McAdoo 
sentiment, or Palmer sentiment, or 
Daniel sentiment, or Champ Clark ‘sen- 
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timent in the country; 
" but there is one thing 
j sure—there is a lot of 
Bryan sentiment that 
perishes not nor falls 
into the sere and yellow 
leaf as the years speed 
by.” It goes on to call 
attention to his “clarion 
call” for Woman Suf- 
frage and Prohibition 
when other politicians 
of his party were 
pussy-footing. It re- 
minds us of his war- 
fare upon Tammany 
Hall and upon Ryan 
and Belmont at Balti- 
more. The name of 
Bryan takes us_ back, 
in short, to the pre-war 
days and the old issues 
that used to fire our 
souls: “As the Peer- 
less One unlimbers his 
heavy artillery there ‘s 
a stirring of old memo- 
ries, the whispering of fond recollec- 
tions. .. . Beside this Achilles of De- 
mocracy, the weaklings seem but pa- 
thetic pigmies.” That’s the stuff to 
make us forget there ever was a war! 
Republican papers are sitting up and 
making such comment as this from the 
New York Tribune: “Whoever may 
now be the most active aspirants for 
the Democratic nomination, the real 
leaders in the convention—not neces- 
sarily rivals — promise to be Champ 
Clark and William Jennings Bryan.” 
The Hartford Courant, another Repub- 
lican paper, remarks: “Wilson will not 
be a candidate, whether or not he de- 
clines to commit himself, and Bryan 
will be for a number of reasons beside 
that of lifetime habit!” It doubts 
whether even Mr. Wilson can dictate 
the next Democratic national platform 
in opposition to the gentleman from 
the state of Nebraska. 
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General Wood Against 
the Field. 


ON the Republican side is 

to be found the real pro- 
cession of band-wagons. At 
the head of the procession, 
and well at the head, is to 
be found the candidacy of 
General Leonard Wood. The 
strangest thing about the 
whole campaign so far is the 
remoteness of many of the 
candidates from any active 
political associations. There 
is a dispute as to whether 
General Pershing is a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat. There 
is a similar dispute in re- 
gard to Mr. Hoover. General 
Wood's politics are not as ob- 
scure as this, but he has not 
been identified in the public 
mind with any party or any 
political issues. Mr. Taft 
calls attention to the addi- 












































tional fact that the foremost 
issues to-day—demobilization, 
reconstruction, Prohibition, 
Woman Suffrage and, most of all, the 
Treaty of Peace and the League of Na- 
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UNCLE SAM: “SEE WHO’S COMING TO 
KEEP HOUSE FOR US” 


—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service 





WHAT, AGAIN? 
—Ding in Chicago Evening Post 


tions—are, or at least were a short time 
ago, issues in respect to which party 
lines are not drawn. “General Wood,” 
says C. C. Brainard in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, “as an army officer cannot get 
into politics. He cannot make political 
speeches. He is subject to army regu- 
lations.” This fact has its advantages: 
“It saves him from being dragged into 
controversies, and it spares him the ne- 
cessity of declaring himself on issues 
that are more or less chaotic at this time 
and which may look very different six 
months hence.” Yet, in this strange 
campaign of non-partisan issues and 
candidates, it looks to the Minneapolis 
Tribune and many another spectator 
as if it is to be “the field against General 
Wood.” “It is quite apparent at the 
moment,” says the Tribune, “that no 
other single candidacy is overtaking that 
of General Wood.” The Sioux City 
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Tribune earnestly warns the party that 
the nomination of Wood will incur the 
hostility of the pro-Germans, the pro- 
Irish and the labor element. The New 
York Times comments on this as fol- 
lows: “Tell the rest of the American 
people that the pro-Germans, the pro- 
Irish, organized labor or any other 
class, clique or society have formed 
their lines against Wood, and you will 
come as near as possible to solidifying 
the United States in favor of him.” 


A Year of Promise for 
Favorite Sons. 


EXT to General Wood’s candidacy 

seems to come that of Governor 
Lowden, with Senator Harding a close 
third. Perhaps the order of these two 
should be reversed. The N. Y. Times 
says of the latter: “With the delibera- 
tion and gravity with which a veil is re- 
moved from a public statue the figure 
of the Old Guard’s candidate for the 
Presidency is gradually disclosed, and 
it is that of Senator Warren G. Hard- 
ing of Ohio.” According to Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, writing in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the Lowden “boom” has for 
some unexplained reason sagged re- 
cently and Harding has come forward 
with a considerable stride. The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, the leading Demo- 
cratic journal in Harding’s State, thinks 
that the Old Guard leaders are simply 
playing up Harding as an instrument 
with which to defeat Wood. Both 
Lowden and Harding have supported 
Senator Lodge’s views in regard to the 
League of Nations and the Peace 
Treaty, but neither is classed as a “bit- 
ter-ender.” Herbert Hoover is another 
candidate who is being discussed, but 
whether he is to be classed as a Demo- 
cratic or a Republican possibility is 
doubtful, and Mr. Hoover does not 
seem disposed as yet to remove the 
doubt. All that has been elicited from 


him so far on the subject is that the 
talk of his candidacy is “nonsense.” 
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One of his intimate friends declares 
that he has been a life-long Republican, 
of the Progressive type, and that 
nothing but a marked reactionary po- 
sition taken by the Republican Party 
this year could drive him into the Dem- 
ocratic ranks. It is on record, however, 
that Mr. Hoover made an earnest plea 
last year for the election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress to support President 
Wilson’s policies. Another unrecep- 
tive candidate of obscure political pre- 
dilections is General Pershing. <A 
newspaper editor of Kansas City de- 
clares that the General has told him 
that he is a Democrat; but one of his 
boomers, Mr. George Wood, asserts 
that the General, in response to a direct 
question, told him that he has always 
voted the Republican ticket. Governor 
Coolidge, President Butler and ex- 
Justice Hughes are all being discussed 
at this time, and one of the three— 
Governor Coolidge—is openly in the 
running. 


The Prospects for a 
New Party. 


N the meantime the new party move- 
ment, in which it is hoped to com- 
bine the Labor Party, the Committee 
of Forty-eight and its followers, the 
Non-Partisan League, a number of 
Irish-American organizations and some 
of the farmers’ organizations, is being 
taken very seriously by the Hearst 
papers. The N. Y. Evening Journal, 
for instance, is of the opinion that the 
majority of voters are disgusted with 
both the old parties, and it says: “Sum- 
ming up all the elements that are ready 
and anxious to throw off old-party af- 
filiations, we are sure that they out- 
number either the Republican or the 
Democratic voting strength. The first 
dictate of practical good sense is, there- 
fore, a movement of all the insurgents 
to get together in a common camp, to 
hold a common convention, adopt a 
common platform and nominate com- 
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mon candidates,” Senator La Follette 
is suggested as the probable candidate 
of this new party. Two other Repub- 
licans of the Progressive wing are also 
openly in the field as candidates for 
the Republican nomination—Senators 
Hiram Johnson and Poindexter. Both 
are bitter-end opponents of the League 
of Nations and, in the opinion of Mr. 


forcing the anti-League issue upon the 
Republican Party, Senator Johnson's 
prospects for the nomination would be 
greatly enhanced. California is still 
strong for him, tho opposed to his posi- 
tion against the League, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle voices its convic- 
tion that “there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he will be the next President 


Taft, if Senator Lodge succeeds in of the United States.” 





Nobody will claim that Pershing’s career in Eu- _It’s wonderful how many sapling statesmen con- 
rope fitted him for running.—Jacksonville Times- sider themselves presidential timber.—Nashville 
Union. Southern Lumberman. 





THE STRUGGLE OVER THE RESERVATIONS 


S we go to press the Senators at Washington are still struggling over the 
reservations to the Treaty. It has become a question of phraseology as 
well as of politics, and the question of phraseology resolves itself into the 

meaning to be given to the word “interpretative.” In his letter to the Jackson 
Day dinner President Wilson restated his position as follows: 


“I have endeavored to make it plain that if the Senate wishes to say what’ the 
undoubted meaning of the League is I shall have no objection. There can be no rea- 
sonable objection to interpretations accompanying the act of ratification itself. But 
when the treaty is acted upon, I must know whether it means that we have ratified 
or rejected it. 

“We cannot rewrite this treaty. We must take it without changes which alter its 
meaning, or leave it, and then, after the rest of the world has signed it, we must face 
the unthinkable task of making another and separate treaty with Germany.” 


He could hardly take any other position at this time. As Mr. Bryan points 
out, Mr. Wilson having negotiated the Treaty, for him to suggest changes how 
might cause him to be accused of a breach of faith with the Allies. “The 
Treaty itself,” says Mr. Bryan, “was a compromize and he could hardly sug- 
gest a surrender of its terms in advance of the action of the Senate.” If the 
President is thus debarred from suggesting any reservations, it is obviously up 
to the Senate itself to go ahead without his suggestions. What he cannot sug- 
gest he can accept, if it is forced upon him, or he can at least submit it to the 
Allies. The situation seems to be softening a little on each side. Two sets of 
reservations are now before the Senators—the Lodge reservations and the 
McKellar-Kendrick reservations. The latter have been drawn up after confer- 
ence by Senators on both sides and represent serious effort at compromize. A 
comparison of the two sets of reservations seems to be worth while. It will be 
seen that in essentials they are not far apart, the differences being mainly in 
phraseology. Below we present the different reservations in parallel columns 
for easy comparison. 

The most important difference in substance lies in the two preambles. The 
Lodge preamble requires not mere acquiescence but explicit acceptance of the 
reservations by at least three of the four principal Allied powers. The other 
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preamble does not require such action. 
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Reception of the United States into 


.the League of Nations, with these reservations on the records, would be con- 


sidered all the action necessary. 


Lodge Preamble 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Germany 
concluded at Versailles on the 28th day 
of June, 1919, subject to the following 
reservations and understandings, which 
are hereby made a part and condition of 
this resolution of ratification, which rati- 
fication is not to take effect or bind the 
United States until the said reservations 
and understandings adopted by the Senate 
have been accepted by an exchange of 
notes as a part and a condition of this 
resolution of ratification by at least three 
of the four Principal Allied and Associat- 
ed Powers, to wit, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan: 


Here are the two preambles: 


McKellar-Kendrick Preamble 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Germany 
concluded at Versailles on the 28th day 
of June, 1919, subject to the following 
reservations and understandings: 


The first of the reservations that follow is the same in both sets, with the excep- 
tion of one word in the last clause—the term “joint resolution” being substituted 
for “concurrent resolution.” The latter does not require the assent of the Presi- 
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“DON’T LAUGH AT THAT—I MADE A MISTAKE ONCE” 
—Marcus in New York Times 
dent. The former does require such assent. The part of the treaty to which 
this reservation applies is the concluding sentence of Article I, which reads as 
follows: “Any member of the League may, after two years’ notice of its inten- 
tion to do so, withdraw from the League, provided that all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under this Covenant shall have been fulfilled 


at the time of its withdrawal.” The reservations read as follows: 


Lodge Reservation 

1. The United States so understands 
and construes Article I that in case of 
notice of withdrawal from the League of 
Nations, as provided in said article, the 
United States shall be the sole judge as 
to whether all its international obliga- 
tions and all its obligations under the said 
covenant have been fulfilled, and notice 
of withdrawal by the United States may 
be given by a concurrent resolution of 
the Congress of the United States. 


McKellar-Kendrick Reservation 

1. The United States so understands 
and construes Article I that in case of 
notice of withdrawal from the League of 
Nations, as provided in said article, the 
United States shall be the sole judge as to 
whether all its international obligations 
and all its obligations under said covenant 
have been fulfilled, and notice of with- 
drawal by the United States may be given 
by a joint resolution of the Congress of 
the United States. 


The second reservation applies to the most debated part of the Treaty—Arti- 
cle X, which pertains to the preservation of the integrity of national boundaries. 
The Article reads as follows: “The members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League. In case of any such 
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aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the Council 
shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 

The object of the reservations on this Article is in each case obviously the 
same—to square the Article with the Federal Constitution, which vests in Con- 
gress alone the power to declare war or decide upon the employment of the 
army or navy. The compromize reservation differs from the Lodge reservation 
simply in making it clearer that our disclaimer of obligations does not extend 


to anything else than the actual use of troops. 


Lodge Reservation 
2. The United States assumes no obli- 
gation to preserve the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any other 
country or to. interfere in controversies 
between nations—whether members of 
the League or not—under the provisions 
of Article X, or to employ the military 
or naval forces of the United States under 
any article of the treaty for any purpose, 
unless in any particular case the Congress, 
which, under the Constitution, has the 
sole power to declare war or authorize 
the employment of the military or naval 
forces of the United States, shall by act 

or joint resolution so provide. _ 


Here are the two forms: 


McKellar-Kendrick Reservation 

2. The United States assumes no obli- 
gation to preserve by its military or 
naval forces the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any other coun- 
try or to interfere by its military or 
naval forces in controversies between 
nations—whether members of the League 
or not—under the provisions of Article 
X, or to employ the military or naval 
forces of the United States under any 
article of the treaty for any purpose, un- 
til the Congress, which, under the Con- 
stitution, has the sole power to declare 
war or authorize the employment of the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or joint resolution so 
provide. 


The third reservation is exactly the same in both sets of reservations. It 
reads as follows: “3. No mandate shall be accepted by the United States under 
Article XXII, Part I, or any other provision of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many except by action of the Congress of the United States.” 

The fourth reservation is the same in both sets except that the reference to 
the traffic in women and children and in opium and other drugs as something 
the League cannot even consider is stricken out in the McKellar-Kendrick form. 


Lodge Reservation 

4. The United States reserves to itself 
exclusively the right to decide what ques- 
tions are within its domestic jurisdiction 
and declares that all domestic and politi- 
cal questions relating wholly or in part to 
its internal affairs, including immigration, 
labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, com- 
merce, the suppression of traffic in women 
and children and in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs, and all other domestic ques- 
tions, are solely within the jurisdiction of 
the United States and are not under this 
treaty to be submitted in any way either 
to arbitration or to the consideration of 
the Council or of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, or any agency there- 
of, or to the decision or recommendation 
of any other power. 


McKellar-Kendrick Reservation 
4. The United States reserves to itself 
exclusively the right to decide what ques- 
tions are within its domestic jurisdiction 
and declares that all domestic and politi- 
cal questions relating wholly or in part to 
its internal affairs, including immigration, 
labor, coastwise traffic (commerce) and 
all other domestic questions, are solely 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and are not under this treaty to be 
submitted in any way either to arbitration 
or to the consideration of the Council or 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
or any agent thereof, or to the decision or 

recommendation of any other power. 
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The fifth reservation pertains to the Monroe Doctrine. The Covenant 
already exempts this Doctrine from its jurisdiction, in Article XXI, and the 
reservation simply makes this exemption more explicit and emphatic. Article 
XXI reads as follows: “Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
understandings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the maintenance of peace.” 
The reservation that applies to this is the same in both forms except for the 
omission, in the McKellar-Kendrick form, of the statement that the Monroe 
Doctrine “is to be interpreted by the United States alone”—a statement that 
might well give offense to other nations in South America and Central America. 


The following are the two forms of this reservation: 


Lodge Reservation 

5. The United States will not submit 
to arbitration or to inquiry by the Assem- 
bly or by the Council of the League of 
Nations, provided for in said treaty of 
peace, any questions which in the judg- 
ment of the United States depend upon 
or relate to its long-established policy, 
commonly known as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, said doctrine is to be interpreted by 
the United States alone and is hereby de- 
clared to be wholly outside the jurisdic- 
tion of said League of Nations and en- 
tirely unaffected by any provision con- 


McKellar-Kendrick Reservation 

5. The United States will not submit 
to arbitration or to inquiry by the Assem- 
bly or by the Council of the League of 
Nations provided for in said treaty of 
peace any questions which in the judg- 
ment of the United States depend upon 
or relate to the long-established policy 
commonly known as the Monroe Doc- 
trine; said doctrine is hereby declared to 
be wholly outside the jurisdiction of said 
League of Nations and entirely unaffected 
by any provisions contained in the said 
treaty of peace with Germany. 








tained in the said treaty of peace with 
Germany. 


The sixth reservation, pertaining to Shantung, is exactly the same in both 
drafts. The only difference lies in the fact that by the change already indicated 
in the McKellar-Kendrick preamble Great Britain, France and Italy would 
not have to give specific assent to our reservation, an act which might readily 
be construed by Japan as a violation of treaties made with her, by those coun- 
tries, before we entered the war. This reservation reads as follows: 


6. The United States withholds its assent to Articles 156, 157 and 158, and 
reserves full liberty of action with respect to any controversy which may arise under 
said articles between the Republic of China and the Empire of Japan. 


So far the differences between the two sets of reservations seem to be but 
slight. The most formidable differences occur with reference to the next three 
reservations. They are omitted entirely in the McKellar-Kendrick draft. The 
seventh Lodge reservation pertains to the manner of appointment by the 
United States of its representatives on the various bodies — Assembly, Council, 
commissions, etc.—provided for by the League Covenant. As this is a matter 
left to each government to determine for itself, there seems no adequate reason 
for incorporating such a reservation in the ratification act. Reservation 7 in 
the Lodge draft is as follows: 

7. The Congress of the United States will provide by law for the appointment 
of the representatives of the United States in the Assembly and the Council of the 
League of Nations, and may in its discretion provide for the participation of the 
United States in any commission, committee, tribunal, court, council, or conference, 
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or in the selection of any members thereof and for the appointment of members of 
said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils, or conferences, or any other 
representatives under the treaty of peace, or in carrying out its provisions, and until 
such participation and appointment have been so provided for and the powers and 
duties of such representatives have been defined by law, no person shall represent the 
United States under either said League of Nations or the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany or be authorized to perform any act for or on behalf of the United States 
thereunder, and no citizen of the United States shall be selected or appointed as a 
member of said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils, or conferences 
except with the approval of the Senate of the United States. 


The eighth Lodge reservation, which also is omitted in the McKellar-Kendrick 
draft, does not pertain to the League Covenant but to Part VIII of the Treaty, 
which deals with reparation by Germany. There seems to be nothing in this 
part of the Treaty that gives the Reparation Commission any powers to regu- 
late our commerce with Germany and the reason for this reservation is not 
clear. The reservation reads as follows: 


8. The United States understands that the reparation commission will regulate 
or interfere with exports from the United States to Germany, or from Germany 
to the United States, only when the United States, by act or joint resolution of 
Congress, approves such regulation or interference. 


The ninth Lodge reservation, also omitted in the McKellar-Kendrick draft, 
does not pertain to anything in the League Covenant itself, but to future actions 
of the League in meeting the expenses which it may incur. As all such actions 
must be taken by unanimous vote of the Council, it seems as if this reservation 
also is a gratuitous one.. It may be assumed that any levy made by the League 
for the payment of expenses will be subject, in the case of this country, to the 
constitutional powers of Congress. Certainly the League cannot, even if it were 
to try, appropriate funds from our treasury. The Lodge reservation reads as 
follows: 


9. The United States shall not be obligated to contribute to any expenses of the 
League of Nations, or of the secretariat, or of any commission, or committee, or 
conference, or other agency, organized under the League of Nations or under the 
Treaty or for the purpose of carrying out the Treaty provisions, unless and until an 
appropriation of funds available for such expenses shall have been made by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


The tenth reservation in the Lodge set (number 7 of the McKellar-Kendrick 
draft) is not changed in any respect. Yet it seems unquestionably to be in the 
nature of an amendment to the Covenant and could not be accepted by Presi- 
dent Wilson unless he recedes from the position he has laid down. That part 
of the Article in the Covenant (Article VIII) to which this reservation pertains 
reads as follows: 


“The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and circumstances of 
each state, shall formulate plans for such reduction [of armaments] for the consid- 
eration and action of the several governments. 

“Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least every ten years. 

“After these plans shall have been adopted by the several governments, limits of 
armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of the 
Council.” 
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The reservation on this is as follows: 


10. If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan for the limitation of 
armaments proposed by the Council of the League of Nations under the provisions 
of Article VIII, it reserves the right to increase such armaments without the consent of 
the Council whenever the United States is threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 


The eleventh Lodge reservation (number eight in the McKellar-Kendrick 
draft) is not in terms an alteration of the Covenant. It is a debatable question 
whether it is or is not an alteration of the meaning of the Covenant. That 
part of the Covenant to which it refers (in Article XVI) reads as follows: 


Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its covenants under 
Article XII, XIII, or XV, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act 





NEW POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF EUROPE 


The following table, compiled recently for the National City Bank of New 
York City, shows how the problems of Europe have been complicated by the 
breaking up of three Empires—the Russian, the Austro-Hungarian, the T urkish. 
Forty-one new political entities are shown below (including Asia Minor and 
Arabia), with the area, population, proposed form of government, countries 
from which formed and dominant racial stock of each. 








*Area *Popu- Form of Countries from Ethnic or Racial 
Sq. Miles lation Government which formed Stock 

SS ee 135,000 36,000,000 Republic Russia, Germany, 

Austria-Hung. Slavic, Semitic 
Czecho-Slovakia ...... 60,000 13,000,000 Republic Austria-Hungary Slavic 
Jugo-Slavia ........:. 85,000 10,500,000 Kingdom H soanry erbia, 

Bos., jerzegov., 

Mont. Slav., Serbs, Croats 
TOE. o eeeicsecces 215,000 30,000,000 Republic Russia, Austria- 

Hungary Slavic 
I oi kia s 64s 7,300 1 nee Republic Russia Slavic 
NS A rr 17,000 1,650,000 Republic Russia Slavic 
ee OS eee 10,000 600, (000 Republic Russia Slavic 
RE eee 9,000 1 500, 000 Republic Russia Lette Balto-Slavs) 
SEE P OTE 90,000 10 {000,000 Republic Russia Slavic, Germanic 
White Russia ........ 140,000 5,000,000 Republic Russia Slavic 
North Russia ......-.. 275,000 400,000 ery, Gov. Russia Slavic, Finns 
Rus. — Soviet o. Undet’d Undet’d Soviet ~— Russia Slavic’ 
re OS ‘ 3,000 4,000,000 Military Gov. Russia Slavic, Cossack 
Kuban Bes. et ge 36,000 3,000,000 Republic Russia Slavic 
Tauride Rep. —_, -_ 23,000 1,800,000 ee Russia Slavic, Tatar 
TESO TOD. cc cccceecs 28,000 1,300,000 aaa Russia Turko-Tatar 
Tatar-Bashkir Rep.. 175,000 9,000,000 Military Russia Turko-Tatar 
Yakutsk Rep. ......-. : 1,000,000 400,000 Military Siberian Russia Yakuts, Cossack 
Rep. of Siberia........ Undet’d Undet’d Military Siberian Russia Slav, Mong., Tat. 
Rep. of Georgia.....-- 40,000 2,500,000 epublic Russia, Turkey Georgian, Arm’ijan 
Rep. of Turkestan. 400,000 6,500,000 - Military Russia Turko-Tatar 
Eastern Karelia ...... 68,000 250,000 Military Russia Balto-Slavic 
Pee 125,000 3,500,000 Republic Russia Finns 
Murman Region ...... 35,000 100,000 = Military Russia Finns 
German Rep. ........ 175,000 60,000,000 Republic Germany Germanic 
Rep. of Germ. Austria 28,000 10,000,000 Republic Austria Germanic 
Hungarian Rep. ...... 32,000 9,000,000 Soviet Rep. Hungary Magyar 
**Rumania .......-.- 110,000 =: 12,500,000 +=s Kingdom . Rumania, Hung’y, 

Bessarabia Ruman., Magyars 
Turkey in Europe.. 10,000 1,900,000 Undetermined Turkey Turkish’ 
Anatolia, Asia Minor. 145,000 5,000,000 Undetermined Turkey Turkish 
Armenia, Asia Minor.. 75,000 2,500,000 Undetermined Turkey Armenians 

tamia, ne . 

wre Bi padae's 143,000 2,000,000 British admin. Turkey Turks, Arab., Pers. 
Syria, Asia Minor.. 37,000 1,000,000 Undetermined Turkey Syrian, Turkish 
Palestine, Asia Minor. 16,000 500,000 British admin. Turkey Turks, Arabs, Jews 
Kingdom of Hejaz.. 96,500 300,000 Kingdom Turkey Arabs, Turks 
Nejd & Hasa, Arabia. No data Nodata Emirate Turkey Arabs 
Jebel Shammar, Arabia No data Nodata Emirate Turkey Bedouin 
‘Asir, Arabia ........- No data Nodata  Principate Turkey Arabs 
Yemen, Arabia . _ Nodata Imamate Turkey Arabs 
Koweit, Arabia . os Nodata Sultanate Turkey Arabs 
Oman, Arabia ...---- 82,000 500,000 G.Brit.& France Turkey Arabs 


* Latest available estimate. 
** Enlarged by absorption of Hungarian territory. 
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of war against all the other members of the League, which hereby undertake imme- 
diately to subject it te the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibi- 
tion of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking state and the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the covenant-breaking state and the nationals of any other 


state, whether a member of the League or not. 


The two forms of reservation on this point follow: 


Lodge Reservation 

11. The United States reserves the 
right to permit, in its discretion, the 
nationals of a covenant-breaking state, as 
defined in Article X VI of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, residing within 
the United States or in countries other 
than that violating said Article XVI, to 
continue their commercial, financial and 


McKellar-Kendrick Reservation 

8. The United States reserves the right 
to permit, in its discretion, the nationals 
of a covenant-breaking state, as defined 
in Article XVI of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations,. residing within the 
United States to continue their commer- 
cial, financial and personal relations with 
the nationals of the United States. 


personal relations with the nationals of 
the United States. 


The twelfth reservation in the Lodge draft and the ninth in the McKellar- 
Kendrick draft are identical. They refer not to the League Covenant but to 
other parts of the Treaty that deal with, the property rights and the debts of 
private persons in enemy countries. They seem to be merely interpretative. The 
reservation is as follows: 


"12. Nothing in Articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes thereto or in any other 
article, section, or annex of the Treaty of Peace with Germany shall, as against 
citizens of the United States, be taken to mean any confirmation, ratification, or 
approval of any act otherwise illegal or in contravention of the rights of citizens of 
the United States. 


The thirteenth Lodge reservation (10th in the other draft) also pertains to 
a part of the Treaty other than the Covenant, namely to the part providing for 
a General Conference to consider labor problems and an International Labor 
Office, the latter to be a part of the League. The differences between the two 
forms of reservation are in phraseology, not in substance, and the effect of 
each is to suspend all obligations on our part to participate until Congress 


makes the necessary provisions for such participation. They are as follows: 


Lodge Reservation 

13. The United States withholds its 
assent to Part XIII (Articles 387 to 427, 
inclusive), unless Congress by act or joint 
resolution shall hereafter make provision 
for representation in the organization es- 
tablished by said Part XIII, and in such 
event the participation of the United 
States will be governed and conditioned 
by the provisions of such act or joint 
resolytion. 


McKellar-Kendrick Reservation 

10. The United States assumes no 
obligation with respect to Part XIII 
(Articles 387 to 427 inclusive) until Con- 
gress by act or joint resolution shall 
hereafter make provisions for represen- 
tation in the organization established by 
Part XIII, and in such event the partici- 
pation of the United States will be gov- 
erned and conditioned by the provisions 
of such act. 


The fourteenth (and last) of the Lodge reservations (eleventh of the other) 
refers to the voting power of Great Britain. In the Council of the League, 
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which is the body that exercizes the vital powers of the League, Great Britain 
has but one vote—one out of nine—just as the United States has. In the 
Assembly, which is but little more than an advisory body, and in which Cuba 
and Haiti and Liberia and all the other countries in the League have one vote, 
Great Britain’s self-governing dominions — Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
India and South Africa—have one vote each. In any dispute that arises between 
two nations in the League, which is referred to the Council or the Assembly, 
neither of the disputants can vote. But it is not clearly stated whether in a dis- 
pute between England and another nation her self-supporting dominions would 
be allowed to vote or not. This last reservation is to guard against any unfair 
advantage resulting to England from this obscurity. The Lodge form of the 
reservation denies any obligation on our part to be bound by a decision in any 
such case if Great Britain casts more than one vote. The McKellar-Kendrick 
form denies our obligation only in case the United States is involved or spe- 
cially interested. The two forms are as follows: 


Lodge Reservation 

14. The United States assumes no 
obligations to be bound by any election, 
decision, report, or finding of the Council 
or Assembly in which any member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions, 
colonies, or parts of the empire, in the 
aggregate have cast more than one vote, 
and assumes no obligation to be bound by 


_.any decision, report, or finding of the 
“Council or Assembly arising out of any 


dispute between the United States and 
any member of the League if such mem- 
ber, or any self-governing dominion, 
colony, empire, or part of empire united 
with it politically, has voted. 


McKellar-Kendrick Reservation 

11. The United States when involved 
or specially interested assumes no obliga- 
tion to be bound by any (election) deci- 
sion, report, or finding of the Council or 
Assembly in -which any member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions, 
colonies or parts of empire in the aggre- 
gate have cast more than one vote, and 
assumes no obligation to be bound by any 
decision, report, or finding of the Council 
or Assembly arising out of any dispute 
between the United States and any mem- 
bers of the League, if such member, or 
any self-governing dominion, colony, em- 
pire or part of empire united with it po- 





litically, has voted. 


The Lodge reservations are, of course, those supported by the Repub- 
lican members of the Senate and adopted by a majority vote of the Senate. 
While a majority can thus add the reservations to the act of ratification, the 
act itself, either with the reservations added or without them, can be passed only 
by a two-thirds vote. Here is where the deadlock comes in. The McKellar- 
Kendrick reservations have been drawn up by a group of four Senators, two 
Democrats — McKellar of Tennessee and Kendrick of Wyoming —and two 
Republicans—Colt of Rhode Island and Kenyon of Iowa. Their success, and 
the success of the Treaty, seems to depend upon three things: first, whether 
a majority of Democrats are willing to assume the risk, on the eve of a Presi- 
dential campaign, of creating a division between themselves and the President 
by accepting reservations that go farther than he may be willing to go; second, 
whether a majority of the Republican's are willing to break with the dozen 
recalcitrants, thus jeopardizing their party unity, which is essential if their scant 
majority is to be of much use to them. These recalcitrants are mostly from 
the ranks of the former Progressives, and such a split in the Senate may go 
far toward renewing the split in the ranks that resulted so disastrously in the 
campaign-of 1912 and which has been healed up very imperfectly indeed. For 
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each party, therefore, the situation is a very ticklish one. If it were not for 
these partisan perils there is no doubt that an agreement could be reached and 
would have been reathed long ago that would command a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. Despite Senator Lodge’s expressed desire to take the issue into the 
Presidential campaign and President Wilson’s counter declaration at the Jack- 
son Day dinner about giving to the next election “the form of a great and 
solemn referendum” on the subject, there is no doubt that in the Senate as 
well as in the country at large there is an overwhelming desire to get the matter 
settled up at once if it can be done without too great a partisan risk. 





Job never was really tested—he didn’t have to wait The world will be nearer the millennium when 
for the ratification of a treaty of peace.—Philadel- war becomes as hard to make as peace.—Arkansas 


phia Public Ledger. Gazette. 





HELPING UNCLE SAM LET GO OF THE 
RAILROADS 


"THE man in the story who called for National Association of Owners of 


help to let go of the bear was in 
about the same plight that the United 
States government has been in with re- 
spect to the railroads. Before Presi- 
dent Wilson sailed for France the first 
time _he turned the railroad problem 
over to Congress with an appeal for 
some solution as soon as_ possible. 
Seven months ago he issued a public 
statement to the effect that he would 
turn the roads back to their owners on 
January first of this year. The months 
rolled by and Congress achieved noth- 
ing. It has been more than fourteen 
months since the fighting ceased on the 
other side and at this writing no legis- 
lation has yet been enacted with re- 
gard to the largest and most urgent of 
all our after-war problems of recon- 
struction. The President has deferred 
the return of the roads until March Ist, 
and the next few days should witness 
the consummation of the struggle that 
Congress has made to construct an en- 
tirely new legal basis for our vast trans- 
portation system. Eleven plans have 
been under discussion: the Cummins 
plan, the Esch-Pomerene plan, the 
Plumb plan, the plan of the Association 
of Railway Executives, the plan of the 
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Railway Securities, the plan of the Na- 
tional Transportation Conference, the 
plan of the Citizens National Railway 
League, the plan of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, the Loree plan, the 
Victor Morawetz plan and the Cook 
plan. On November 17th the Lower 
House passed the Esch-Pomerene bill 
by a vote of 203 to 160, and a month 
later the Senate passed the Cummins 
bill by a vote of 46 to 30. The two bills, 
of course, went to a conference com- 
mittee and out of it will emerge still 
another plan if the conference com- 
mittee comes to an agreement and Con- 
gress and the President assent. That 
this agreement is bound to give offense 
in many particulars is already assured. 
And it is more than likely that it will 
figure as an issue in the coming cam- 
paign. Mr. Bryan’s resurgence may 
méan an attempt to force government 
ownership of railways to the front. He 
is known to favor something of the 
kind, and he tried just that thing many 
years ago. If he tries it again he 
will have behind him the Federation of 
Labor, the railway brotherhoods, and 
that class of socialistic voters in the old 


parties that has been the source of 
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strength of most of the third-party 
movements, 


Parlous Financial Condition 
of Our Railways. 


HE thorniest part of the railway 
problem to-day is not a theoretical 

one but the practical one of finances. 
Since the federal government took 
charge of the whole system, as a war 
measure, the number of railway em- 
ployees has been increased by 190,539, 
wages have been increased (in 
1916 wages constituted 40 per 
cent. of the rates collected; in 
1918 they were 54 per cent.; 
in 1919 they were still higher), 
hours of labor have been de- 
creased a little less than four 
per cent., and the rates have 
so far failed to keep pace with 
the expenses that the operat- 
ing expenses have increased 
from 67.66 per cent. of the 
gross revenue (in the three 
years preceding government 
operation) to 85.41 per cent. 
in 1919 (Senator Kellogg’s 
estimate). The deficit for 
twenty-three months is placed 
at $548,000,000, and this does 
not include depreciation, 
which is estimated as high 
as one billion dollars. Only 
57 out of 165 Class I roads 
made earnings sufficient to pay 
fixed charges in the first nine 
months of 1919, and for the 
entire class the earnings were 
$56,000,000 less than the fixed 
charges, leaving that much less than 
nothing for dividends to the stockhold- 
ers. Practically two-thirds of the rail- 
roads, according to Senator Kellogg, 
“must inevitably go into the hands of 
a receiver” if they have to continue 
under present conditions, and these in- 
clude some of the largest roads in the 
country. As there are about 7,500,000 
holders of railway bonds alone, 30 per 





cent. of the bonds being held by insur- 
ance companies qnd savings banks, the 
effects of such an event would be wide- 
ly distributed. The problem, however, 
is not simply what is necessary to en- 
able the roads to keep out of the hands 
of receivers but what is necessary to 
enable them to sell securities to obtain 
money for new extensions, equipment 
and repairs. There has been in the last 
three years an actual decrease in the 
mileage of the roads. “The railways,” 











DAYLIGHT AHEAD 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


says the N. Y. Times, “are now carry- 
ing the maximum traffic possible until 
millions of tons of rails have been laid 
and many millions of ties put under 
them.” Here is the test to be applied 
to any new legislation, according to a 
writer—Samuel O. Dunn—in the Rail- 
way Age: 

“The principal test which should be ap- 
plied to any measure to solve the railroad 
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ARE THE RAILWAYS FACING A oo OF STARVATION? 

The above chart “gives a comparative view of the course of values, during a term of years, in railway 
securities and other industrial securities. Last year the railway securities dropped well below the others. 
It is estimated that a billion dollars were invested in mew industrial securities, and the best the 
entire railway system could do was to market half a billion of its securities. Six billions are said to be 
mecessary to place the roads where they ought to be and enable them to make necessary extensions to 
meet the demands of American commerce. 





problem which is introduced in Congress 
is the question, ‘Would this proposed 
legislation, if passed, enable the railroad 
companies to raise and invest in their 
properties at least $6,000,000,000 of new 
capital within the next three years?’ If 
the ‘answer ‘Yes’ can be made to that 
question, then the proposed legislation may 
be sufficient, but if the answer ‘No’ must 
be made, then the proposed legislation 
certainly is not sufficient, no matter how 
good it may be in other respects.” 





Government Ownership 
Looms Up Again. 


THE fight for government ownership 

before this Congress seems to have 
been fruitless. Of the eleven plans for 
railway legislation one only—the Plumb 
plan—provided for government owner- 
ship. Senator La Follette’s substitute 
providing for a continuation of govern- 
ment operation for two years longer 
was defeated by the emphatic vote of 
46 to 11. The Plumb plan provides 


for the purchase of the roads by the 
government and the operation by a 
boaré of fifteen directors, five of whom 
are to be appointed by the President 
and the other ten elected by the railroad 
employees themselves, half of these by 


the operating officials and the other half 
by the other employees. This board is 
to determine wages and salaries. Defi- 
cits in the operation of the roads are 
to be paid by the government, and sur- 
plus earnings are to be divided equally 
between the government and the em- 
ployees. On this plan all the railroads 
are to be operated as a single system. 
Writing in the Searchlight, of Wash- 
ington, organ of the Voters’ League, 
Stiles P. Jones declares that “the very 
character of the future political and 
social structure of government, involv- 
ing the extension or restriction of demo- 
cratic rule,” hangs on the outcome of 
this contest over the reconstruction of 
our railway system, and “it is possible 
that the first great battle between autoc- 
racy and democracy in industry is to 
be fought out in this field.” This is 
one of several indications that the issue 
around which those voters are to rally 
who style themselves Liberals and 
Progressives, and those of the radicals 
who are not in the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties, led by such spokesmen 
as Bryan, La Follette and Hearst, is the 
issue of the government ownership of 
railways. Capper’s Weekly, of Topeka, 
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: published by Senator Capper, 
while admitting that the senti- 
ment against government own- 
ership is now unanimous 
“among farm organizations 
which, up to the last two 
years, have been the strongest 
advocates of it,” warns us all 
that we should not be fooled 
into thinking that government 
ownership and operation are 
a dead issue. The Hearst 
papers declare that “if the 
Democrats had the courage 
now, either to oppose the re- 
turn of the railways to private 
owners or to make the sub- 
mission of the question an 
issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign, the party could win 
this election.” These papers 
take, with La Follette, the po- 
sition that the railways were cicgaps LITTLE OLD MAN OF THE SEA WAS 
“on the verge of a “total NOTHING TO THIS 
'breakdown” just before the —Morris for George Matthew Adams Service 
‘government took them over, and that ership now means “the largest increase 
the return of the roads to private own- of rates ever made in the history of 
American railroads,” ranging, 
according to Senator Kellogg, 
from 15.04 per cent. in the 
roads west of the Mississippi 
to 28.06 in the New England 
roads. This, the Hearst pa- 
pers argue, means not only an 
aggregate increase of $800,- 
000,000 in freight rates, but, 
since “each dollar of increase 
in freight rates becomes five 
dollars by the time it reaches 
the consumer,” it means an 
increase of $4,000,000,000 in 
the cost of commodities by the 
time they reach the home. 
They predict that this stag- 
gering increase in the cost of 
living “will not only put out 
SS of power any party respon- 
THE ry CREW WAITING sible for it, but it probably 
—Williams in Washington Times Will and surely should utterly 
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discredit and destroy that party.” In 
the press as a whole, however, very 
little support of government ownership 
is to be found at this time. 


‘A Dark Plot Discerned 
in the Cummins Bill. 


ACCORDING to the Los Angeles 

Times, an unrelenting foe of the 
labor unions, there is a dark design in 
the Cummins bill to force government 
ownership on the country by indirect 
methods. It is far from agreeing with 
the Hearst papers that the roads were 
on the verge of a collapse before the 
war, saying that “the distribution sys- 
tem of the products of the country was 
as nearly perfect as any country has 
ever reached.” But under the Cummins 
bill the Times foresees such a collapse. 
Under the provision in that bill limiting 
the profit a road may make to a rate 
(5¥% to 6 per cent.) no greater than the 
prevailing rate of interest on mortgage 
loans, where there is no risk, it thinks 
that no astute investor will purchase 
railroad securities and the roads cannot 
be financed by the owners. It says: 


“The whole scheme was to make it im- 
possible for private ownership to succeed 
—to hamstring and cripple it in such ways 

_that the service would be poor, rates in- 

tolerable, extensions impossible and the 
irritation of the public so great that there 
would be a demand to return to govern- 
ment operation. Such a plan represents 
political sabotage. It would bring about 
a paralysis of industry through a system 
akin to wrecking a bank. The radicals 
want as bad a bill enacted as they can 
get.” 


The provision in the Cummins bill re- 
ferred to is Section 6, the one most free- 
ly criticized by President Lovett and 
other railway men. The bill divides the 
country into rate districts and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission makes 
rates for each district considered by it- 
self. If any road, under the rates so 
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fixed, earns more than a “fair return” 
upon the value of its property, the ex- 
cess is to be paid over to the Railway 
Transportation Board (constituted by 
the bill) and to be used by it as follows: 
one-half to the purchase of equipment 
to be leased to other roads or to be 
loaned to other carriers unable to pro- 
vide themselves with proper equipment ; 
one-half to be applied to various meth- 
ods for the amelioration of ‘the condi- 
tions of railway labor, such as hospital 
relief, insurance, pensions, technical 
education and profit-sharing. In this 
provision the bill, in the opinion of 
Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, president of 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
strikes at the very root of private own- 
ership and operation of railroads, since 


the only effect must be “disastrous to 
. the incentives to competitive effort and 


efficiency in operation,” and to any hope 
of attracting capital into the future de- 
velopment of the roads. Robert.,S. 
Lovett, chairman of the Union Pacific 
system, agrees with Mr. Cuyler that this 
provision, if embodied in the final legis- 
lation, will be “fatal.” But for this one 
feature, the Cummins bill, he thinks, 
would go a long way in solving the 
railroad problem. On the other hand, 
defense of this provision in the bill 
comes from the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities. The 
sub-committee of this Association, 
headed by Darwin P. Kingsley, of New 
York, takes the position that “a definite 
rate of return on the aggregate railway 
investment is more desirable than a 
chance for speculative returns to a few 
railroads, unlikely to be realized even 
by them under present conditions.” It 
thinks the Cummins bill gives a “fairly 
definite assurance” of fair returns and 
denies that it is confiscatory. Appar- 
ently this sub-committee represents the 
point of view of the bondholder rather 
than the stockholder. It is from the lat- 
ter that the most strenuous opposition 





THE ANTI-STRIKE CLAUSE 


to this section of the Cummins bill 
comes. 


The Anti-Strike Clause 


Elicits Threats. 

NE other feature of the Cummins 

bill that has aroused hot contro- 
versy is the provision against strikes. 
While nothing in the bill denies the right 
of the individual worker to quit his em- 
ployment for any reason, any combina- 
tion of two or more persons to hinder 
the movement of commodities or per- 
sons in interstate commerce is to be 
deemed a conspiracy punishable by fine 
and imprisonment or both. This, of 
course, applies to lockouts as well as 
strikes. The Federation of Labor offi- 
cials and those of the Brotherhoods, 
from Mr. Gompers down, have been 
loud in protest against this provision, 
virtually serving notice on Congress 
that it will be defied even if it becomes 
law. One ‘official, William S. Johnson, 


president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, announces that 
“98 per cent. of the 125,000 union rail- 
way machinists voted in November to 
strike with other trades in the event 
Congress enacted the Cummins bill with 


its anti-strike provision.” In a hearing 
before the Senate committee, Mr. Gom- 
pers said of this provision: “Enact- 
ment of such a measure as is here pro- 
posed will meet with the gravest conse- 
quences. It will not stop strikes, but it 
will make law-breakers out of patriotic 
citizens.” These utterances are taken 
by many as in the nature of open 
threats. The Springfield Republican, 
always sympathetic to union labor, de- 
plores the action of the machinists for 
two reasons. First, it is unnecessary, 
since the Lower House of Congress is 
certain to refuse to agree to this anti- 
strike clause and, if it did, the President 
would probably ‘veto the bill, since “no 
presidential candidate, in all probability, 
could successfully survive a campaign 
in which he was forced to justify the 
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complete disarmament of labor in bar- 
gaining with private employers, even in 
an industry so highly charged with a 
public interest as the railroad industry.” 
In the second place, says the Republi- 
can, “threats of nullification have been 
heard before in American history, but 
they have not had happy sequels.” 
Many similar utterances might be 
quoted. The Louisville Courier-Jou;- 
nal sees in the threat of the machinists 
“an impressive bit of evidence of the 
soundness of the anti-strike provision.” 
The Detroit News thinks such a provi- 
sion would be unjust and unwise if put 
into operation without some adequate 
provision for protecting the interests of 
the workmen, but this, it thinks, the 
Cummins bill does. The Indianapolis 
News takes a similar position. It says: 
“In truth the question is not so much 
one of ending strikes as of substituting 
for them a more rational and civilized 
method of adjusting differences. The 
men are not left helpless. On the con- 
trary, the most careful provision is 
made for guarding and protecting their 
interests.” The Florida Times-Union, 
the N. Y. Tribune and other leading 
journals voice the same views and at 
least one aspirant to the presidential 
nomination openly champions the anti- 
strike clause. In reply to a letter from 
a secretary of an Ohio labor union, 
Senator Harding writes: 


“T favored the anti-strike clause because 
it applies to a public service under gov- 
ernment regulation, in which Congress 
exercizes its power to limit the return on 
capital invested, fixes rates at which the 
public must be served, enacts the condi- 
tions under which service must be ren- 
dered, and, finally, in the anti-strike 
clause, provides a capable tribunal for 
the adjustment of all labor grievances, 
so that no interruption in transportation 
need be apprehended. ... All this as- 
sumption in regulation is designed for the 
public good. Is it not wholly consistent 
and fair, then, that the same governmental 
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authority should prohibit the paralysis of 
the public service, so long as it provides 
a competent tribunal to adjust all labor 
grievances and awards to railway em- 
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ployees every just consideration? I be- 
lieve it not only consistent but a distinct 
advance in behalf of the public and the 
workmen alike.” 





Supreme Court decisions nowadays are dry read- 
ing.— Wall Street Journal. 


Prices are teetotalers. They will not take a drop. 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, 





SINN FEIN AND THE CIVIL WAR IN IRELAND 


NDER the title of Dail Eireann, 

the Sinn Fein Parliament of Ire- 
land leads its fugitive existence while 
Lord French and a hundred thousand 
soldiers hold the country down at the 
point of the bayonet. Sinn Fein per- 
sists in going through the motions of 
government. It has its own cabinet 
ministers. It has organized itself into 
official departments with chiefs and 
subordinates. Sinn Fein goes on ap- 
pointing ambassadors and consuls, who 
turn up in large cities. The arrange- 
ments for the flotation of a large Irish 
loan under Sinn Fein auspices have 
been successful. In the purely do- 
mestic field Sinn Fein has likewise 
triumphed over the British garrison. 
Thus the arbitration boards seem at 
times to supersede the British courts 
of law. The import tax levied by Sinn 
Fein upon things brought into Ireland 
is collected with surprizing ease. Sinn 
Fein has put through with a loud hur- 
rah a campaign for control of the coun- 
ty councils, Those newspapers which, 
like the London Telegraph, look coldly 
‘upon Sinn Fein are disposed to admit 
that as an exhibition of capacity in the 
political field, with an army of occupa- 
tion everywhere, this republican move- 
ment is at least brilliant. Lord French 
in the “Castle” has resorted to heroic 
expedients in the way of suppression. 
There are no meetings that can be sup- 
pressed, no newspapers that are not 
submissive. “Patriots” are arrested on 
sight and the jury system has been 


taken from the Irish. The extreme ac- 
tion of the “Castle” provokes extremes 
in the Sinn Feiners. “Not since the 


black years that preceded the union,” 
says the London News, “has Ireland 
been ruled so nakedly by the sword.” 
It is true that the resistance to the bay- 
onet is determined and in many respects 
successful. Terror reigns on both sides. 


Ireland Triumphs in the 
American Camp. 


[N the contest that has long raged for 

American sympathies between Sinn 
Fein and the British government the 
Irish agitators have come off best. This 
is conceded in Tory London organs and 
in important monthly periodicals like 
The National Review. The trouble 
with the English in this respect is seen 
by themselves to be that even when they 
are in the right they do not know how 
to state their case to the American pub- 
lic. The Irish suffer under no such dis- 
ability. The latest instance of this fa- 
miliar fact is seen in the struggle over 
the Treaty of Versailles. The London 
News is certain that it was the Irish 
who ranged American opinion against 
the existing constitution of the League 
of Nations. To this paper it actually 
seems as if the Irish had made a Repub- 
lican victory in the Presidential election 
a certainty. The achievement of Sinn 
Fein in the diplomatic field is accord- 
ingly to be rated one of some magni- 
tude, “but it is not yet certain that it 
will benefit Ireland to the same degree 





THE LATE IRISH “CONVENTION” 


that it injures England.” Not a few 
Sinn Feiners are represented in the 
London paper to be arguing among 
themselves that the real peril is a scar- 
ing off of official America. The United 
States government will never allow it- 
self to be dragged into the Irish dis- 
pute except through the League of Na- 
tions. Washington will induce the Brit- 
ish government to submit a scheme for 
Irish rule to the Council of the League 
of Nations. 


Sinn Fein’s Opposition to 
the League of Nations. 


OPPOSITION to the League of Na- 

tions was not a sudden and pas- 
sionate purpose of Sinn Fein. It was 
carefully deliberated long beforehand 
in the councils of De Valera and Grif- 
fith, we learn from the London News. 
Once the League went into effect, some 
sort of British scheme of Irish home- 
rule would be served up at Geneva or 
Brussels with a fine Wilsonian phrase 
about democracy. It would be an in- 
adequate proposal. Nevertheless, as 
the Sinn Feiners felt, it would be en- 
dorsed by the Council of the League 
and then jammed down the Irish throat 
not in thé hated name of England, but 
in that of all mankind. Not long be- 
fore it was suppressed by the military 
at the bidding of Lord French, the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal was hinting 
at a “conspiracy” of this sort hatched, 
it feared, under the auspices of Down- 
ing Street and Woodrow Wilson. The 
whole Irish-American phalanx was well 
saturated with this idea. There were 
meetings all the way from Boston to 
San Francisco at which the alleged pact 
between Wilson and Lloyd George was 
discussed from every angle. From Ire- 
land went forth the plea that Sinn 
Fein be not throttled by America. The 
slump in the Democratic vote all over 
the United States is understood in Ire- 
land, at any rate, to be one consequence 
of the Sinn Fein propaganda. The un- 
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amended Treaty is cursed from Galway 
to Cork, affirms the London daily, “but 
Lodge is a great man.” 


Irish Solutions of the 
Irish Imbroglio. 


W HEN Lloyd George unexpectedly 

affirmed that the Russians must 
organize a government through a na 
tional assembly, he placed a new weap- 
on in the hands of Sinn Fein. The 
Sinn Feiners wanted to know immedi. 
ately why Lloyd George would not ac- 
cept a constituent assembly for Ireland 
The Sinn Feiners, through their clan- 
destine press, avow their indignation 
at the manner in which American 
opinion was misled regarding the late 
Irish “convention.” Americans were 
unblushingly told that the “convention” 
represented all shades of Irish opinion, 
when it was notorious, affirms the organ 
of Arthur Griffith, that Sinn Fein would 
have nothing to do with that “conven- 
tion.” The indictment of the conven- 
tion by Sinn Fein had to do with its 
“unrepresentative” character. It did 
not emanate from the Irish people, but 
was made up in part of appointed dele- 
gates picked by British influence. The 
Griffith organ maintains that a genuine 
convention chosen by the votes of the 
people would have full power to frame 
an Irish government in a moral sense. 
The convention was based upon a repu- 
diation of the democratic principle of 
popular election. All these things were 
deliberately concealed from the Amer- 
icans, charges Griffith. The Sinn Fein- 
ers are now thinking of urging a con- 
stituent assembly chosen by manhood 
suffrage and woman suffrage. The 
plan has yet to receive the endorsement 
of Dail Eireann. 


What an Irish Constituent 
Assembly Would Do. 


AN Irish constituent assembly, cho- 
sen by universal suffrage in the 
manner of an American constitutional 
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convention, would certainly organize 
an independent republic.- That makes 
the proposition fantastic to the London 
Post, altho the London News is bold 
enough to observe that an independent 
Irish republic would not spell the doom 
of the British Empire. “Nor would 
British power in Ireland come to an 
end with the surrender of political con- 
trol.” Ireland would be able to sell her 
surplus products best in England and 
she is dependent upon Welsh coal. If 
England opened her ports to Argentine 
and Canadian meat to the exclusion of 
Irish cattle, the independent republic 
would feel pinched. Then there is the 
possibility of a compromize upon the 
dominion basis. Of the existing situa- 
tion we find the London Statist, organ 
of finance, declaring: 


“Tt does not matter one fig whether the 
election by the Irish people of Sinn Fein- 


ers to represent them in the Imperial Par-_ 


liament is right or wrong. It is perfectly 
clear that there exists no law which the 
most complacent judge could twist into 
a cause for keeping the Sinn Fein mem- 
bers in prison as long as the government 
pleases. Right or wrong, there is no law 
to imprison them ; and yet the British gov- 
ernment is declaring to all the world its 
utter contempt for all principles of justice 
by insisting that it is punishing Germans 
and Magyars for conduct which it is itself 
imitating here at home.” 


England is not threatened by such 


powerful enemies as Austria was. 
Therefore, in the opinion of the Statist, 
there can be no possible reason why the 
misgovernment which is paraded before 
the whole world should not be con- 
demned as strongly as possible. For, 
“whatever may be said by the partizans 
of the Ulster Orangemen, the fact re- 
mains that the British government is 
doing in Ireland the very thing for 
which Austria-Hungary was held up to 
the odium of the world just before the 
war began.” 


Sinn Fein’s Cry that Home 
Rule Is Too Late. 


A CROWNING misfortune of the 

crisis is the fact that now, “when 
at last everybody except perhaps the 
Ulster irreconcilables recognizes that 
Home Rule is necessary,” Sinn Fein 
should declare Home Rule toc late. 
This consideration affords the Man- 
chester Guardian an opportunity to say 
that anything but Home Rule is unob- 
tainable. The Sinn Fein cry of “too 
late!” will be used as an excellent rea- 
son for abandoning the latest Home 
Rule bill, it admits: 


“In all political remedies time is of 
the essence, and the present position of 
Home Rule is not an argument for doing 
nothing, but rather for doing something 
effective and for doing it quickly. It is 
the intolerable delay in applying a remedy 
to manifest evils which has produced the 
present position in Ireland, and even a 
very imperfect remedy would have been 
infinitely better than none. Any one of 
the three Home Rule measures introduced 
during the past thirty-three years would, 
if adopted and put in force, not perhaps 
have solved the question of Irish govern- 
ment, but at least have rendered its final 
solution incomparably easier and safer. 
The present state of Ireland is a monu- 
ment of neglect, and if it is not to become 
even worse it must be neglected no longer. 
The misfortune is that the present de- 
mand, not indeed of all Ireland but of the 
great majority of Nationalist Ireland, is 
an impossible demand. In its heart Sinn 
Fein perhaps knows it to be impossible, 
but there it is, and the result is that no 
measure which can now be offered will be 
accepted by the accredited representatives 
of Nationalist Ireland as anything but a 
partial solution falling far below its de- 
mand.” 


Tory Cries of Organized 
Murder in Ireland. 


[RELAND has set up what she calls a 

republic ; but it is no republic and the 
civil war of which the Irish speak is or- 
ganized murder. The voice of the Tory 





SINN FEIN “ATROCITIES” 


thus speaks through the London Post. 
It is characteristic of the “campaign” 
of the Irish “volunteers,” this organ 
adds, that neither age nor sex is spared. 
To quote: 


“There is a section of the Irish people 
in which smolders a native savagery un- 
tamed by any tincture of civilization. It 
is a quality with which the gov- 
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Horace Plunkett, who wants a constit- 
uent assembly for Ireland on the Rus- 
sian model, inspires his Jrish Statesman 
to complain that Home Rule for Ireland 
as presented by Lloyd George looks 
indistinguishable from an insult to the 
Irish people. It is not easy to find in 
the whole Irish press any genuine en- 





ernment of Ireland must always 
reckon, and which is stimulated 
not by political oppression but 
by any temporary. excitement. 
The Irishman, howsoever he is 
governed, will break loose upon 
occasion. At this moment the 
Sinn Fein provide the occasion 
by inflaming ignorance and cu- 
pidity and a blind racial enmity. 
None suffers more _ severely 
from these wild conspirators 
and their dupes than the peace- 
able Irish themselves. It has 
always been so in Ireland. Pol- 
itics are not the cause of crime 
and violence, but their pretext. 
“Tf, then, the government re- 
gard a measure of Home Rule, 
or Federalism, as a cure for the 
disorder, they seek to apply a 
medicine which bears no rela- 
tion to the disease. But if 
Home Rule is not to be consid- 
ered as the satisfaction of a de- 
mand, in what connection is it 
to be considered? Home Rule 
is in fact not demanded by the 
dominant sect in the South and 
West, which is conducting a 
campaign of organized assassi- 
nation and atrocity in order to achieve 
complete separation from England.” 





Irish Opinion of the 

Lloyd George Scheme. 
[RISH newspapers in Dublin reflect 
the partisan attitude of English news- 
papers, tho The Evening Telegraph, 
which is really the suppressed Free- 
man’s Journal, thinks the latest English 
Home Rule scheme foolish and futile. 
This is a decided advance upon the 
radical attitude of the Freeman’s. Sir 





“WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


thusiasm for the Lloyd George proposi- 
tion in its present shape, and the organ 
of Sir Horace Plunkett quotes a life- 
long friend of the Home Rule catse as 
saying that civil war in Ireland is to be 
the normal course of affairs for a long 
time to come. The London Times pro- 
tests against the attitude that no settle- 
ment is possible: 


“Some hold either that self-government 
is impossible since Ireland will not agree, 
through her recognized leaders, to any 
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terms; or that, since a body of extremists 
loudly demand a republic, the just claims 
of the Irish race must remain entirely un- 
satisfied. Of such we ask, what is their 
alternative? They may be prepared to 
face the continuance of a military régime 
in Ireland, with its standing reproach to 
all our boasts of British liberty. True, 
there may, in these circumstances, be no 
overt rebellion, and untrammeled coercion 
may succeed in establishing an outward 
semblance of order in Ireland. But that 
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is the best they can hope for. On the 
other hand, the weight of repression will 
consolidate and harden resistance. Ha- 
tred of this country, which is the worst of 
all features of the present situation, will 
deepen wherever there are Irishmen. The 
problem of solution will become more 
difficult, yet more insistent. Is that an 
alternative which the British people will 
lightly face, or is it one that our empire 
can survive with undiminished unity and 
prestige ?” 





Carranza should reflect that if our armies enter 
Mexico it may not be so easy to drive them back into 
dry territory.—Columbia Record. 


Every saloonkeeper in the land is willing to 
cutee with General Sherman.—Philadelphia Evening 
edger. 





PROGRESS OF THE BOLSHEVIST CRISIS AT 
PETROGRAD AND MOSCOW 


ENIN would seem to have won an- 
other of his many triumphs over 
the Don Quixotes of Bolshevism, and 
there will, in consequence, be no cru- 
sade into thé western world for the 


overthrow of capitalism. The disap- 
pointment of the militant element led 
by Kameneff is unconcealed. The dis- 
putes that have raged within the Bol- 
shevist world were rendered acute by 
the military victories of the past two 


months. The Socialist Avanti itself is 
forced to concede that while the tri- 
umphs in the field have been brilliant 
they have served to.destroy the solidity 
of the Bolshevist official structure. The 
pressure from the outside world being 
somewhat relaxed, the old differences 
tend to reappear. The greatést of all 
these differences confronted the old 
Czarist régime. Is Russia to remain 
primarily an agricultural state or shall 
it industrialize? Lenin will not hear of 
a Russia that is not agricultural. Trot- 
zky, who is by no means the big man 
depicted in the bourgeois dailies, ac- 
cording to the Socialist organs, has just 
failed to carry his old and familiar plan 
of creating a proletariat on a new plan. 
The bourgeois idea is to establish fac- 
tories at convenient terminals.and herd 


the workers in slums around the plant. 
Trotzky wants to build a city and then 
set up a collective form of production. 
The quarrel between industrialism and 
agriculture was acute in the reign of 
the late Nicholas, and under Lenin ‘it 
has been settled in a different fashion. 
Agriculture, under a peasant proprie- 
tary, has triumphed again and the “city 
people” seem to have lost control of 
the Soviet republic for good and all. 
The European press generally believes 
this development will facilitate a peace 
pact between Russia of the Soviets and 
the rest of the world. 


Bolshevist Foreign Policy 
to be Mild. 


“THE triumph of the “agronomes” of 

Bolshevism is taken to mean that 
Tchicherin will not be unhorsed as for- 
eign minister for the present and this, 
again, signifies to the London dailies 
of the Liberal school that peace is near. 
Revolutions in neighboring nations are 
to be called off, in the phrase of the 
London News, especially as Sverdloff, 
the proletarian commissary who di- 
rected them from Moscow, has passed 
away. His death filled the world of 
Bolshevism with woe, but. Zinovieff, a 





BOLSHEVISM BECOMING RESPECTABLE 


sort of administrative chief at Petro- 
grad, has taken up this work where 
Sverdloff left off. Radowsky, the Ru- 
manian Jew, and Radek, the Austrian 
Jew, are still going about the continent 
of Europe for purposes of conspiracy, 
but Tchicherin has relegated them to 
subordinate positions. In this he is 
upheld by Lenin, still, all the foreign 
dailies believe, the undisputed master. 
While Tchicherin conducts his negotia- 
tions with the emissaries from the West, 
Bolshevism will bring forward its con- 
structive elements, especially Krassine, 
the technician, an engineer. of genius, 
it is believed, and a man who shrinks 
from the sight of blood. Another com- 
missary to the fore is Krestinsky, a 
wizard of finance, who has evolved a 
scheme to satisfy the French creditors 
of old Russ'1. Bolshevism, in short, as 
the Paris Matin remarks, is making an 
honest effort to look respectable, and 
the elegant Tchicherin imparts the cor- 
rect note to its “diplomacy.” 


How Lenin Plays His 
Trump Card. 


FOR the time being, the Soviet re- 

public with Lenin at its head is 
the regularly organized government of 
Russia, and this fact, the Gaulois con- 
cedes, will have to be faced. It has 
lately gone through the ordeal of an 
election and the people’s commissaries 
have received a new lease of power. 
Lenin effected this by a clever use of 
his administrative machinery, the Paris 
Temps says, because the local Soviets 
are filled with his creatures, the local 
police forces are manned by the red- 
dest of the Bolsheviki and the voting is 
a very cut-and-dried affair. The rami- 
fications of the system from a local 
Soviet to one higher up and thence on 
to the all-Russian Congress are too 
bewildering for any but the profes- 
sional Bolsheviki to follow. Further- 
more, the incontrovertible fact that the 
Lenin government was repelling the 
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foreign invader made resistance to it 
in the voting seem like going over to 
the enemy. At this time, the sufferings 
of the very poor are less acute. Con- 
trary to an impression in western Eu- 
rope, the masses can get something to 
eat and something to wear. The peas- 
ants are convinced that the land re- 
forms are real. There is a general dis- 
tribution of the available wheat and 
Lenin’s scheme of providing the coun- 
try people with seeds, fowls and tools 
of a sort appears to be practical. At 
any rate, the masses are no worse off 
under Lenin than they were under the 
Czar. 


Military Triumphs of the 


Lenin Government. 

ONE explanation of the steady prog- 

ress of Bolshevist arms, an expert 
in the Rome Tribuna thinks, is the 
“positively amazing administrative ef- 
ficiency” of both Trotzky and Kame- 
neff. Not only are the Bolshevist 
troops better fed and better housed 
than those of the leaders who have 
been in flight from them, but there is 
a different discipline. Trotzky has de- 
vised a system of promotion from the 
ranks that stimulates the ambition of 
all the intelligent recruits. Individual 
initiative is encouraged. The presence 
among the soldiers of Bolshevism of 
many who have been in America and 
who have picked up trades or who have 
been foremen of gangs is another fac- 
tor in the situation. By a series of 
clever strokes the Bolshevist command- 
ers have possessed themselves of many 
of the supplies sent from the United 
States for the benefit of the British and 
the Japanese. It is no unusual thing, 
the Italian paper says, to see whole Bol- 
shevist regiments parading in American 
shoes, American coats and American 
hats. “The active participation of the 
Washington government in the war 
upon the Soviet government has been 
the means of introducing the Bol- 
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sheviki ferces to many features of 
American civilization, including wrist 
watches, which Trotzky’s troops ex- 
hibit with pride as the spoils of war.” 
It would be erroneous to infer, the 
Italian organ thinks, that the Bolshe- 
viki have produced a great general. 
They have known how to organize vic- 
tory behind the lines. There have been 
no battles, it thinks, on a scale that 
would test the strategical capacity in 
any camp, Bolshevik or anti-Bolshevik. 





Keeping the Bolsheviki 
Humble. 


N EITHER the triumph of Trotzky’s 

troops against the forces of reac- 
tion nor the progress of Tchicherin in 
his negotiations with foreign chancel- 
leries has created illusions in the mind 
of Lenin. He still deems the position 
of the Soviet republic precarious and 
he does not hesitate to avow as much 
to the correspondents of friendly Ital- 
ian papers. He seeks peace. He has 
abandoned the crusading policy of 
social revolution. He is willing to 
humble himself, to go far in making 
concessions. His belief is that the sit- 
uation of the western governments is 
even more precarious than that of the 
Soviet republic. The Soviet republic 
has solved its economic problem, he 
contends, but the bourgeois govern- 
ments cannot save their middle classes 
- from destruction. The backbone of 
bourgeois western society, he explains 
in the Avanti (Naples and Rome), is 
the contented and stolid and respect- 
able middle class of small professional 
men working along individualist lines. 
The establishment of a Soviet system 
in Russia will give the proletariat of 
the world a realization of its own su- 
perior importance compared with this 
traditional middle class. This tendency 
is already at work in England, which 
will have a labor-union government,. he 
says, in a short time. America will go 
the way of Hungary under the Mag- 
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yars—a small racial clique exploiting 
a series of subject peoples. The end 
will be violent revolution. The busi- 
ness of the Soviet republic is to last, 
to survive the crash of the bourgeois 
world all around it in other countries. 
Then the structure of society can be 
built afresh after the great Soviet 
model. This means that Russia must 
embark upon no foreign adventures. 
Lenin denies that his government is 
behind any conspiracies to overthrow 
the established order in America or 
England or France. 





. Stirring Up Revolt Against 
Lenin at Home. 


"THE more turbulent spirits among 

the Bolsheviki voice their discon- 
tent with the pacifism of Lenin when- 
ever they come into contact with sym- 
pathetic outsiders in Italy or Ger- 
many. Kameneff, for instance, longs 
for a genuinely offensive military pol- 
icy against the bourgeois powers. 
Radek, at last accounts, was hiding 
somewhere in Hungary, ready for a 
revolutionary spring. Zinovieff is sus- 
pected in the French press of afford- 
ing aid and encouragement to the dis- 
turbers in Germany, a country which, 
thanks to the conspiracies engineered 
at Bolshevik headquarters, is in a 
condition of perpetual disturbance. 
Hence, as the Paris Temps reads the 
situation, the Lenin government is 
plagued, as was the old Czarist ré- 
gime, by lack of unity in the ministry 
or council or whatever it is to be called. 
Lenin is obliged to watch these rebels 
in his own camp. His strength is de- 
rived from the fact that the Radeks 
and the Zinovieffs have no personal 
weight apart from the offices they hold. 
The test of strength will come over 
such an issue as the recognition of a 
revolution in Germany or Italy. Lenin 
will extend no recognition that he can 
avoid. He fears to aggravate the anx- 
iety in the bourgeois capitals on the 
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subject of proletarian risings inspired 
by Bolshevik agitation. It seems cer- 
tain that if the Ebert government is 
overthrown there will ensue at Petro- 
grad and Moscow a violent dispute 
among the “commissaries.” Lenin will 
seek to dissociate his government from 
any connection with such an event. 
The Radeks and the Rykoffs will pro- 
claim their sympathy with dictatorships 
of the proletariat wherever they are set 


up. Lenin is thought likely to prevail 
in the end because he is so strong with 
the Russian peasantry. His fall might 
drag the whole Bolshevik structure 
down in a general confusion. 





Delaying the Recognition 
of the Bolsheviki. 
AVING studied the crisis that tends 
to grow acute in the Soviet govern- 
ment, both the British foreign office and 















































THE OUTSIDERS 


—Kirby in New York World 
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the Quai d’Orsay are disposed to pro- 
ceed deliberately in their recognition of 
Lenin. He has demonstrated his capac- 
ity to deal with his foes without, but 
the French press as well as the British 
press tends to argue that the Soviet 
system will crash. That idea was be- 
hind the suggestion of Lloyd George 
that a national assembly be chosen in 
Russia for the establishment of a gov- 
ernment. The French and the British 
are determined to urge such a plan upon 
all influential Russians in the event of 
a Lenin crash. Lord Curzon and M. 
Pichon do not officially contradict in- 
timations in the semi-official press to 
the effect that a scheme of constitution- 
alism of a democratic kind has already 
been drawn up by influential refugees 
in Paris. The exiles in Paris and in 
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London will be afforded every facil- 
ity to get back home. The one diffi- 
culty with the scheme, as the Humanité 
points out, is the refusal of Lenin to 
fall. On the contrary, he thinks he has 
a powerful weapon in forcing recogni- 
tion by the powers in his willingness to 
pay Russia’s two-billion-dollar debt to 
foreigners out of the country’s natural 
resources, to say nothing of huge or- 
ders to British and French manufac- 
turers. The present situation is conse- 
quently summed up in the London 
News as one of patient waiting on both 
sides. Lenin waits for the chancelleries 
to accept his bid for recognition, while 
the chancelleries wait for him to col- 
lapse beneath the burden of his domes- 
tic crisis. “If he can last, he must be 
recognized.” 





In this League of Nations business Wilson may 
have had the vision, but the Senate is going to in- 
sist upon having the revision.—Manila Bulletin. 


Lady Astor has taken her seat in parliament. This 
doesn’t mean, however, that she will sit still.— 
Chattanooga News. 





EFFECTS OF AMERICA’S EXIT FROM THE 
NEAR EAST 


]? is not at all likely, in the opinion of 

French dailies, that the first fine fury 
of Woodrow Wilson for the regenera- 
tion of Armenia, Thrace, Illyria, Tran- 
sylvania and the Banat will persist in 
the American political mind. The en- 
thusiastic Figaro has been obliged to 
admit that the difficulty of keeping the 
United States in the European maze 
will be immense. Distracted appeals are 
sent to Washington. The trouble is, as 
the Débats puts it, to find out what and 
where the United States government is. 
The notion that it was Woodrow Wil- 
son has had to be given up. The riddle 
involves a critical situation and the 
French press gives details. There are 
so many conflicts to be soothed. Greece 
must be reconciled somehow with Tur- 
key and with Bulgaria. Then there is 


the agony over Thrace and the question 
of that Bulgar outlet on the Aegean. 
Serbia must be reconciled (or Croat- 
Serbia) with Bulgaria and above all 
with Italy. The question of the Adri- 
atic remains a burning one. If the 
Adriatic becomes an Italian iake, the 
Jugo-Slav state is blockaded. If the 
Adriatic is opened t» the Jugo-Slav 
state there will be a war in a short time. 
Serbia and Rumania must be brought 
to agreement in the Banat of Temesvar, 
and the Czechs and the Poles will have 
to see light regarding Teschen. Then 
there is Russia or the Russias. Mr. 
Wilson undertook all these problems in 
the name of his country, but it is per- 
ceived now that he could not pledge the 
American people. The grief and be- 
wilderment of the French are tremen- 





FERMENT IN THE NEAR EAST 


dous. They look to America, and they 
hope for American sympathy. 





The Little Peoples 
and the Big Issues. 


AMERICA was thought to intend 
financing the pacification of Lithu- 
ania, Courland, the Ukraine, the Cau- 
casus and ever so many other regions. 
Does America now mean to leave all 
these little peoples to play with fire? 
The Revue Bleue (which opens its col- 
umns to many French views on the 
topic) cannot believe the bad news. 
What is needed in the Near East, it 
says, is a continuation of “action” by 
the great powers, including the United 
States. The first thing is to settle the 
territorial disputes at least provision- 
ally. Not that the fragments of Russia 
need alone concern us. In Egypt a 
crisis is preparing which may take the 
world by surprize. Who has not heard, 
too, of the Jew state in Palestine? Al- 
tho the spirit that is behind Zionism 
may find satisfaction in this Jew state, 
the Paris periodical says, the idea is 
“inacceptable and dangerous.” No- 
body knows what the United States 
government will do about it, altho the 
Wilson administration has accepted the 
British solution, or so the story goes. 
This brings on a conflict with the 
French. A powerful party in the cham- 
ber does not like the accord between 
Great Britain and France relative to 
Jerusalem, and there begins to be fric- 
tion over the new kingdom of Hedjaz. 
Washington seems ready to wash its 
hands of this whole business, despite 
the solemn assurances of Mr. Wilson. 


Quarrels Over the 
Bits of Turkey. 


THE most desperate of all the dilem- 

mas into which the Washington 
situation involves the chancelleries 
abroad concerns the destiny of the Otto- 
man Empire. Armenia has been re- 
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spectfully declined. No mandates—the 
invention of Woodrow Wilson, says the 
Gaulois—will be tolerated by the Sen- 
ate. Nevertheless, Armenia is clamor- 
ing for frontiers and her children re- 
quire to be protected from the massa- 
cres. Meanwhile, the nationalist Turk 
movement spreads throughout Asia 
Minor and it may turn out that this 
movement will be powerful enough to 
upset the arrangements entered into 
for the future of Constantinople. The 
Turkish patriots seem to have estab- 
lished themselves around Broussa, their 
ancient capital. The situation seems to 
call for a recognition of a kind of 
Turkish empire with a capital at 
Broussa. There the remains of the 
Ottoman barbarism must be confined, 
and how can that be done if the United 
States refuses to take a hand? In any 
event, it is inconceivable to some 
French dailies that the Americans will 
refuse their assistance in disposing 
of Constantinople. Mr. Wilson must 
know that Constantinople is really a 
Greek capital. He will not fail to im- 
press the same idea upon the Senate. 
America will not refuse her aid in giv- 
ing Constantinople to Greece. Unfor- 
tunately, the British are urging other 
views. 


America and the Unity 


of Greece. 

"T HOSE French statesmen who long 

for a unified Hellas fear that the 
United States Government has in some 
sinister fashion been misled into an 
error of judgment. Washington views 
with complacency the prospect that 
Italy will retain the Dodecanese. 
These islands are not Italian. Further- 
more, the deportment of the King of 
the Hedjaz proves more and more that 
the new realm is a mere British appan- 
age, and still the Americans do not com- 
prehend. Greek unity must become a 
fact like the unification of Italy. The 


Wilsonian plan is to keep Greece in 
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“GREEN FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW”—THE 
“RED” PEDDLER AT THE DOOR OF 
THE ORIENT 

—Bushnell in Philadelphia Evening Star 


some kind of tutelage and all Greece is 
resentful. This is the interpretation of 
the Paris press in the first access of its 
chagrin at the American withdrawal 
from the Near East. Greece is the 
greatest shock of all. Mr. Wilson con- 
sented to a great Poland. He witnessed 
a revived Rumania with equanimity. 
He balks at the grandeur that was 
Greece. It is useless for the Americans 
to affirm that Mr. Wilson went beyond 
his authority, says the Débats. Ameri- 
cans should understand that in conse- 
quence of the course of their govern- 
ment the whole situation in the Near 
East was made effervescent, boiling. 
Washington washes its hands of these 
things, but the things remain and they 
were made dangerous by the Washing- 
ton government. It would be easy to 
quote many important French dailies 
to this effect. 


America Between Two 
Powers in the Hedjaz. 


POR some time past the inspired or- 

gans of the Quai d’Orsay have 
complained that the United States in- 
duced France to consent to the forma- 


tion of the kingdom of the Hedjaz (as 
now reestablished) by pledges of pro- 
tection elsewhere. Such a pledge was 
needed because the ambitions of the 
Arabs menaced French colonial em- 
pires here and there in the Mediterra- 
nean basin. It turns out that the Hed- 
jaz is no such entity as is presupposed 
by the diplomatic documents signed at 
the peace conference. France yielded ° 
the point here because she was so sure 
of American protection if her interests 
were at stake on the Rhine. France 
went so far as to abdicate her position 
in the eyes of her pious Mussulman 
subjects—that of defender of the holy 
places. England emerged as the big 
brother. The irritation of the French 
is in large part due to a feeling that 
the colonial empire of France in Africa 
has been jeopardized in return for a 
worthless pledge. England shows no 
signs of yielding in the Hedjaz. Wher- 
ever the Mohammedan looks he sees 
England a greater country than France, 
and if it had not been for Mr.) Wilson 
this development would not perturb the 
French. Their complaints not only in 
their newspapers but in periodicals like 
La France Nouvelle (Paris) become 
more and more insistent. England has 
been helped everywhere by the delay 
in the Senate and France has lost 
heavily. 


Mysteries of the Anglo- 
France Quarrel. 

ERY little has been allowed to reach 

the newspapers of Europe on the 
subject of the new pact betweén Down- 
ing Street and the Quai d’Orsay. Offi- 
cial reserve has led to the publication 
of some sensational reports. Among 
them was a hint that relations between 
the two powers had become actually 
strained. Another was to the effect 
that British and French alike cursed 
the whole Wilsonian diplomacy heart- 
ily. It was noted that for the first 
time since Woodrow Wilson entered 
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world politics, the London Times 
showed a disposition to abandon its 
championship of him. London organs 
generally have reached the conclusion 
that Downing Street must make friends 
with the Republican party, which will, 
it is felt, be in control of the govern- 
ment before very long. The Quai 
d’Orsay has come to the same conclu- 
sion. If the reports in the Manchester 
Guardian and the Paris Humanité are 
additionally trustworthy through mu- 
tual confirmation, it would appear that 
the powers have about given up Presi- 
dent Wilson as a statesman with whom 
any serious and important negotiations 
can be entered into. Diplomatically the 
United States government is in a state 
of suspended animation. The French 
and British rivalries are laid before the 
Senate committees. Republican leaders 
have allowed it to be known that they 
cherish no animosity against England, 
that they love France. To the French 
Socialist organ the Department of State 
at Washington has be- 
come a kind of joke. It 
is rumored in some for- 
eign dailies that Presi- 
dent Wilson now refuses 
to have anything to do 
with the Department of 
State, conducting all his 
foreign relations through 
personal representatives 
with roving commissions. 
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Who Is to Blame for 
our Withdrawal? 


F it were not for Prime 

Minister Lloyd George, 
the Humanité says, Pres- 
ident Wilson would not 
have a friend in Europe. 
Lloyd George stands loy- 
ally by the President and 
seeks to throw the blame 
for what has happened 
upon the American peo- 
ple. For this course he 
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is roundly censured by the London 
Post. Nor have the utterances of 
Lloyd George upon the withdrawal of 
this country the merit of accuracy, it 


adds: 


“President Wilson had not the Ameri- 
can nation behind him; he was a minority 
President, and he attempted to force upon 
the United States a policy which the 
United States would not have. America 
was in favor of the war, it is true, and, 
unlike her President, she was not in favor 
of ‘Peace Without Victory.’ But America 
was not in favor of surrendering any of 
her sovereign rights as a nation to an in- 
ternational committee sitting at Berne. 
She saw in that proposal the trail of the 
German and of the international Jew; she 
saw in it a design to encroach upon her 
cherished independence, and she felt 
strong enough to say: ‘We can defend our- 
selves without surrendering our sovereign- 
ty.’ That is—and always has been—the 


American attitude, and President Wilson’s 
enthusiasm for the League of Nations 
only confirmed it.” 








THE DOCTOR'S PRESCRIPTION 
—Kirby in New York World 
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THE LIVING ISSUES OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY: WHAT IT STANDS FOR AND AGAINST 
By Will H. Hays 


Chairman of the Republican National Committee 


HAT does the Republican party 

stand for? On a certain day 

at Saratoga I heard Theodore 
Roosevelt digress from the prepared 
text of the speech that he was deliver- 
ing and make the interpolation that I 
am now about to quote. Twenty-four 
hours previously he had received word 
of his son Quentin’s death in the ser- 
vice of his country. The Colonel’s 
heart was crushed beneath the burden 
of that news, and, slowly raising his 
right hand above the heads of his audi- 
ence, he said: “The finest, the bravest, 
the best of our young men have sprung 
eagerly forward to face death for the 
sake of a high ideal; and thereby they 


may have brought home to us the great 
truth that life consists of more than 
easy-going pleasure and more than 


hard, conscienceless, brutal striving 
after purely material success — that 
while we must rightly care for the body 
and the things of the body, yet that 
such care leads nowhere unless we also 
have thought for our own souls and 
for the souls of our brothers. When 
these gallant boys, on the golden crest 
of life, gladly face death for the sake 
of an ideal, shall not we, who stay be- 
hind—who have not been found worthy 
of the grand adventure—shall not we, 
in our turn, try to share our lives so as 
to make in this country the ideal which 
in our hearts we acknowledge—shall 
not we, in the actual workaday business 
of our world, come a little nearer to- 
gether and make this country a better 
place to live in for these men, and for 
the women who sent these men to bat- 
tle, and for the children who are to 
come after them?” 

What does the Republican party 


stand for? It stands for a whole- 
heartedly affirmative answer to the 
question asked at Saratoga by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The history of the 
growth of the Republican party is the 
story of the progress of the nation. 
Conceived when our foundations trem- 
bled, born in the lap of extremities, it 
went out in its swaddling-clothes and 
heralded its own birth by saving the life 
of the nation; and from that hour to 
this moment it has been a party of pa- 
triotism with its loyalty measured only 
by its possibilities. It has passed the 
laws, enacted the statutes, advanced the 
theories and carried out the principles 
which have made this country the 
mightiest miracle of time. 


URING the World War the Repub- 
lican party stood for: First, the use 
of every possible means to win the war; 
second, for a peace with victory only; 
and third, for a sane preparation for 
the solution of the problems of peace. 
Throughout the continuance of Amer- 
ica’s part in that vast struggle, every 
act of the Republican party, in state 
and nation, was determined solely by 
the test of how it could contribute most 
to the sum total of war-good. In that 
crisis, with the control of the govern- 
ment in other hands, the Republican 
party, true to its traditions, became the 
War Party of the country: it insisted 
upon the right to a full participation ; 
its members gave to the limit of their 
blood and treasure; it stood immovable 
against an inconclusive peace, and it 
cried continually to the party in power, 
“Carry on! Carry on! Carry on!” 
Came the war’s end. The American 
people had indeed “given until it hurt” 
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—and what had been done with what 
they gave? With what waste had been 
squandered the widow’s mite, the work- 
er’s contributions, the rich man’s lar- 
gess! The Sixty-Sixth Congress, Re- 
publican-controlled, was convened pri- 
marily to pass the big appropriation bills 
that the preceding (Democratic) Con- 
gress had failed to pass—and to do 
so in thirty-eight working-days. That 
feat it accomplished and, accomplish- 
ing it, set a time-record. It has been 
charged that the bills had been defeat- 
ed in the Sixty-Fifth Congress by a 
Republican filibuster; if that is true, 
you have but to look at those bills as 
cut by the Sixty-Sixth Congress to see 
that the filibuster saved the nation some 
$940,000,000. It has been further 
charged that the saving was due to the 
ending of the war: that is untrue, be- 
cause the final cut was made in figures 
submitted after the signing of the ar- 
mistice. 


OR is this all. Hampered by post- 

war conditions that have not been 
approximated since the days immediate- 
ly following the close of the Civil War, 
the Sixty-Sixth Congress accomplished 
in general legislation: The adoption: of 
the woman-suffrage amendment; the 
placing on the statute-books of a com- 
prehensive prohibition-law; the enact- 
ment, with liberal appropriations, of 
provisions for vocational training and 
rehabilitation of wounded service-men ; 
the extension of the food-control act 
to prevent profiteering; the provision 
of additional travel-pay for discharged 
soldiers with the authorization for them 
to retain their uniforms and personal 
equipment; the enablement of efficient 
volunteer officers to continue in the ser- 
vice ; the incorporation of the American 
Legion; the liberalizing of the War 
Risk Insurance; the repeal of the day- 
light-saving law for the benefit of the 
farmer; the increase of compensa- 
tion for postal employees; legislation 
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to speed up the marketing of agricul- 
tural products and live stock; facilita- 
tion to export-trade through amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act, and 
increased restrictions to the entry of 
undesirable aliens into America. 


ig was this Republican Congress that 

provided for the completion of the 
Alaskan Railroad ; increased the endow- 
ment of the American Printing House 
for the Blind and the pay of govern- 
ment printers and pressmen ; made laws 
for the punishment of persons trans- 
porting stolen motor-vehicles, for the 
reclamation of arid lands in Nevada, 
for stock-raising homesteads, the relief 
of land-entrymen and the relief from 
assessment work on mining-claims. It 
provided grants of public lands for 
school purposes, completion of army- 
cantonments, relief for the stricken 
peoples in the Near East, regulation of 
vessels operated by the Shipping Board. 
It extended the law that protects the 
civil rights of soldiers and sailors, made 
General Pershing the General of the 
Armies of the United States, granted 
citizenship to Indian veterans of the 
World War, created an ambassador- 
ship to Belgium and provided tentage 
for encampments of the Grand Army, 
United Confederate Veterans, Spanish 
War Veterans and Veterans of the 
World War. These are a few of the 
things done by that special session of a 
Republican Congress. Still more were 
set in motion. But if nothing else had 
been accomplished except that saving 
of nearly a billion dollars in the appro- 
priation-bills, which yet left the vari- 
ous departments of government in ex- 
cellent shape for operation, the record 
would warrant an overwhelming Re- 
publican victory in November. It is 


not, however, the past, even the imme- 
diate past, with which we are con- 
cerned. The Republican party is the 
Party of the Future, or there is no use 
for the party. Our record of fifty years 
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of achievement is the best guarantee to 
the country for future achievement, 
but it is only on our future achievement 
that our usefulness will depend. The 
Republican party must and shall con- 
tinue to be the instrument in this coun- 
try for applying to new and changing 
conditions the wisdom of experience 
and the efficiency of honest, zealous 
service. 


HEREFORE, in the trying times 
ahead, the Republican party shall 
determine its every step by its possibili- 
ties most fully to contribute to the 
country’s welfare. There has not been, 
and there will not be, geography, polit- 
ical or physical, in the patriotism of 
America. This is no time for little 
things, for petty jealousies, carping 
criticisms, pullings or haulings. Fear- 
lessly, in a spirit of patriotism, with our 
eyes solely on the country’s welfare, 
we can and will solve the difficulties 
that confront our government. We at- 
tribute honesty of purpose to the oppo- 
sition, and our message to them is that 
each party make it its business to see 
which can go the farther in developing 
plans and executing purposes for the 
good of the people and the glory of the 
nation. Let this be the real contest be- 
tween political parties in America. 

So far as the Republicans are con- 
cerned, their party program must al- 
ways be subject to amendment and 
change by the reasonable living thought 
expressed within its ranks by men and 
women alike. Through it all, however, 
must run the supreme motif, which, 
with us, shall be the honest and intelli- 
gent effort to promote and safeguard 
the best interests of the land and its 
citizens. 

What does the Republican party 
stand for? This each of its members 
can help to determine; but I suggest 
that, above all things else, the Republi- 
can party stands first for the faithful, 
efficient and honest administration of 
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the business of the country. It was 
formerly said that “Honesty is the best 
policy” as a matter of business: honesty 
is the best policy as a matter of morals. 
Su there is but one kind of successful 
politics, and that is the politics of faith- 
ful, efficient and honest administration. 
The only so-called politics in the situa- 
tion to-day is to find out what is best 
for the country and to try to do it first. 


ORE: The Republican party will 
never forget the debt we owe to 
the soldiers who have won this war. 
We used to hear, “Food will win the 
war’; “Liberty Bonds will win the 
war’; “Thrift-Stamps will win the 
war.” They did not. They all helped, 
but the war was won by the fighting 
men at the fighting front, and in no 
other way. And the Republican party’s 
appreciation of that fact will endure. 
Another thing: There will never be 
again in this country any tolerance for 
a divided loyalty. There was divided 
loyalty, and it was in places where it 
was a shame, subjectively and objec- 
tively —a shame that an individual 
would accept the privileges of our lib- 
erties and leave his soul-homage in 
other lands, and a shame on those of 
us who tolerated in our body politic an 
undigested mass, making for nothing 
but internal disorder. Henceforth we 
shall realize the truth that if a man is 
loyal to any other flag—foreign, red or 
black—he is disloyal to the Stars and 
Stripes ; but while we bitterly assail dis- 
loyalty, our vision must never be cloud- 
ed for a moment as to the fine sense of 
duty which we owe to those loyal citi- 
zens of America who may be of for- 
eign extraction. Foreign-born traitors 
should be deported or shot, but thoro- 
going Americans, wherever born, are 
entitled to the fullest consideration due 
every true citizen of a republic built on 
equality and opportunity. 
The Republican party will not permit 
the development in this country of any 
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line of cleavage between race, sect or 
sex on the fundamentals of American 
ideals; no real division except between 
patriots and traitors. Let us respect 
the one and destroy the other. And 
our problems are largely economic. 
The industrial difficulties in this coun- 
try, which at the moment seem to many 
to be overwhelming, can be, and I have 
implicit faith, will be, solved in one way 
—by finding exact justice and enforc- 
ing it. No éxigency, however serious, 
will present to this nation an insur- 
mountable crisis. Every problem is 
solvable. Readjustment demands the 
best there is in us as a nation, mentally 
and spiritually. We shall adhere to the 
true, clean thing, and never abandon 
our high ideals. This nation is a suc- 
cess; it is still the hope of the world; 
it must be made a yet greater blessing 
to the sons of men. 


O turn, then, to the details, every 

possible effort must be made, by 
government, group and individual, to 
reduce the cost of living, the one prob- 
lem to-day touching all our people. 
Where the government, by legislative, 
executive or judicial action, can func- 
tion properly in that direction, such ac- 
tion is our first duty and there must be 
no shirking or temporizing in its dis- 
charge. The farmer must be protected. 
He has ills against which he justly com- 
plains, hardships under which he un- 
justly suffers. The welfare of the ten- 
ant farmer must be looked after. Rem- 
edies that will work no ill against any 
other class, no hardship upon any other 
group, must be developed by any polit- 
ical party deserving of success. 

Thoro and vigorous shall be our ef- 
forts to make certain for the business 
of the country that opportunity and en- 
couragement which will insure its de- 
velopment and growth, upon which the 
prosperity of all depends. In the great 
readjustment, business must have sym- 
pathetic help, not antagonistic curtail- 
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ment. It must be treated with an ap- 
preciation of its fundamental impor- 
tance and not as a demagog’s shuttle- 
cock. The business men of this coun- 
try were supremely loyal and are enti- 
tled to every consideration, including 
the right to run their own business. 
Taxes which kill initiative must not be 
levied. Of course there should be a 
large inheritance tax on very great in- 
heritances, and, equally, of course, ade- 
quate taxes must be provided, by care- 
ful legislation and fair enforcement on 
the part of competent men, to take care 
of the extraordinary expenses; but we 
do not intend to permit the war to be 
used as an excuse for injustice. 

The Republican party, from its in- 
ception, has stood against undue fed- 
eralization of industries, and it will con- 
tinue so to stand. There must be strong 
Federal regulation, but not government 
ownership. We have always endeav- 
ored and still shall endeavor, to find 
that middle-ground so well defined as 
between “the anarchy of unregulated 
individualism and the deadening for- 
malism of an inefficient and widespread 
state ownership.” Thus it is that the 
railroad problem will be solved; it will 
be solved fairly, with provision for a 
just return on real investment and with 
reasonable assurances for essential de- 
velopment and extensions. We are 
against paternalism in government and 
we are against that form of pedagogic 
paternalism that has developed recent- 
ly in this country. We will not forget 
that while we fought in France to make 
certain the rights of free government 
in the world, we have a republic to pre- 
serve in this country, that we are a rep- 
resentative government and not a Bol- 
shevik syncopation. 


T is from the same faith in Ameri- 
canism that we regard labor. The 
Republican party recognizes that labor 
constitutes the country’s chief asset and 
remembers that in the crisis just past 
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the labor of the country was the salva- 
tion of the nation. Labor, then, is enti- 
tled to and will receive a fair represen- 
tation in the councils of the govern- 
ment. We will have just remedial leg- 
islation for the betterment of this great 
group of our population, not only be- 
cause it is their due, but because by 
justice always we can prevent the in- 
sidious influence of the criminal element 


of the I. W. W. from taking hold in. 


the ranks of real labor. 

Exact justice for labor, exact justice 
for capital and exact justice for the 
public, that third side of the triangle 
which must not be lost sight of: it is 
simply a matter of Roosevelt’s “square 
deal.” To that end we must develop a 
reasonable method for honest labor to 
acquire an interest in the business to 
which Labor is expected to give its best 
efforts. Pending this development, the 
equilibrium between production and 
wages must be established and there 


must be fair play for all—the fair play 
of right and of reason: the American 
people still know what fair play is. 


HE time is here when our heel must 
be in the ground. Law and order 
shall reign in this country. We are the 
freest government on the face of the 
earth and our strength rests in our pa- 
triotism. Anarchy flees before that; 
peace and security and liberty are safe 
so long as enough love of country dom- 
inates the hearts of the people. But 
liberty does not mean license; liberty 
to make our laws does not give us li- 
cense to break them; liberty is. respon- 
sibility, and responsibility is duty, and 
it is our duty to preserve the excep- 
tional liberty we enjoy within the law, 
and by the law, without any temporiz- 
ing or compromize whatever. “Liberty 
is fire in the hearth; license is fire on 
the floor.” 
Therefore, with all our power we 
will strive to prevent any further 
spread of doctrines subversive of the 
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American ideal. We will set our na- 
tion’s feet once more firmly on the path 
of progress and along the ways which 
liberty and order must ever guard and 
preserve, and that criminal element, or- 
ganized or unorganized, called the I. W. 
W. or anything else, which goes about 
this country seeking whom it can de- 
stroy—that thing is a traitor to this 
country, nothing else, and should be 
treated as such. 


INALLY, to that new force in our 
country’s politics, to the women- 
voters, the Republican party offers, as it 
offers to men, political self-determina- 
tion. I have said that -it is entirely up 
to the party-membership to determine 
what the party’s program-details are 
to be, what its policies shall become, and 
what we offer women: the chance to 
express themselves. We have no hard 
and fast set of rules, no unalterable list 
of dogmas, which we present to women 
and say: “There it is; take it or leave 
it.” Instead, we offer the open forms 
in the party-organization, which is ever 
free to conversion from within. With 
this complete participation ready for 
the women-voters, it is their problem 
as much as it is the men’s to work out 
the party’s destiny. 

We trust the women of the nation 
to appreciate the value of the budget- 
system that the Republican party has 
required, for a budget-system is noth- 
ing more than a government applying to 


- itself the same plan of economy that the 


average successful housekeeper applies 
in her kitchen. We trust the women, 
in the first national use of the fran- 
chise, to show their innate and con- 
tinued reverence for law and order 
and progressive, stable government, on 
which rests the safety of the holiest 
things in life. We trust the women to 
rally to those principles which guaran- 
tee the integrity of our national insti- 
tutions, and we believe that ultimately 
we will find in the great woman-vote 
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that reliance upon justice to all, that 
same safe, sane and balancing quality 
for America which the woman fur- 
nishes for the family and the home. 


OUR duty in all these matters lies 
just before us, and it is a duty 
which we will not shirk. Republicans, 
I repeat, will bring this government 
back to the limitation of the Constitu- 
tion in times of peace, and well indeed 
is our party giving its best thought to 
such a course, because it becomes daily 
more apparent that the Republican 
party is the country’s sole salvation. 
To that end, we have promised a 
forward-stepping as well as a forward- 
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looking program for Labor, for Busi- 
ness, for the Farmer, for every group 
and every individual good citizen. These 
are the ideals that the Republican party 
stands for. It has been well said: “Join 
yourself to no party that does not fol- 
low the Flag and keep step to the music 
of the Union.” Well, the Republican 
party has not merely followed the Flag 
and kept step to the music of the Union. 
No; in the past, long and immediate, 
the Republican party has carried the 
Flag and has made the music of the 
Union. In the future that same party, 
guaranteed by its history and under- 
written by its present, will measure its 
steps by the new needs of America. 





SINN FEIN DEMANDS EXAMINED AND 
STATEMENTS EXPOSED 
By William Coote, M.P. 


Recently, CURRENT OPINION contained an article by Eamonn De 
Valera eloquently supporting the cause of the Irish Nationalists and 


frankly and fully expressing their views of the Irish question. 


Now, in 


fairness to its readers, who are entitled to know both sides of the ques- 
tion, it prints this article by one of the leading Irish Unionists, who is a 
Member of Parliament and chairman of the Ulster delegation now in the 


United States. 


RISH Sinn Fein demands the entire 
separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain and the setting up of an in- 


dependent state. This, to my mind, is 
impossible, for three reasons: The eco- 
nomic, the imperial and the interna- 
tional. .With regard to the first, Sinn 
Fein proposes to set up a separate state, 
with protective tariffs against England, 
Scotland and Wales. Any state em- 
barking on a tariff of this kind must 
expect reprisals. Should Great Britain 
close her markets to the produce of the 
Irish farmer or put up a correspond- 
ing tariff against Irish trade, the latter 
would be bankrupt in twelve months. 
From the nature of the commodities 
comprising the large bulk of the Irish 


export trade, Britain is our only mar- 
ket; in normal times no other country 
will have our produce. 

Another economic consideration in 
favor of Union must comprehend the 
advantages of the direct patronage of 
the British Treasury. Great Britain 
has purchased the lands of Ireland for 
the occupying tenants, expending about 
$700,000,000 of British money and 
loaning it at three and one-quarter per 
cent. interest, the principal and interest 
to be redeemed in seventy years at this 
figure. The British Parliament has also 
erected in every rural district in Ire- 
land some eighty thousand cottages for 
laborers, advancing all the cash, about 
$30,000,000, at a little over two per 
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cent. interest, principal and interest 
terminable in fifty years. These cot- 
tages are built of stone, with slated 
roofs—neat four-room dwellings, hav- 
ing one acre to half an acre of land 
attached. They are controlled by the 
District Council of each district, a body 
elected by the people, and are let by 
them to the laborers of each district at 
from thirty to thirty-six cents a week, 
and after fifty years they are to become 
the sole property of the districts, and 
their rents will relieve local taxation. 
It must also be taken into considera- 
tion that the British Government is 
spending huge annual sums direct from 
the British Treasury to develop the con- 
gested districts of the west of Ireland, 
that the Government has built harbors, 


ULSTER DELEGATES IN AMERICA 
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provided fishing boats and curing sta- 
tions, created light railways necessary 
to grapple with the large and very re- 
munerative fishing industry of the west, 
which up to recent years was neglected 
by the Irish people for want of knowl- 
edge and initiative, and that the British 
Treasury contributes annually about 
$12,500,000 to old-age pensioners in 
Ireland, whereas only one and a quarter 
millions is given to Scotland, and that 
the British Treasury pays the entire 
cost of primary education and of the 
constabulary. When it is realized that 


all these huge burdens fall upon the 
British taxpayer, and not the Irish, it 
will be seen why sane-thinking Irish 
people have no sympathy with the sui- 
cidal policy of Sinn Fein. 








Crooks, B.A., Rev, Wylie Blue, Rev, E, Hazelton, 








A RELIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


The imperial objection is one of citi- 
zenship and national safety. Econom- 
ically, separation is a withering retro- 
grade policy. Imperially, it is complete 
suicide and can never be conceded. In 
the interests and for the protection of 
Ireland alone she must remain as she 
is; severance would be a disaster. We 
Irish Protestants will never renounce 
our citizenship in the strong, world- 
acknowledged and progressive British 
Empire and relegate ourselves to citi- 
zenship in a petty ultramontane, priest- 
controlled, retrograde state, the major- 
ity of whose people have no conception 
of the initiative, resource and energetic 
application necessary to success in any 
state; and whose ideas of tolerance and 
civil liberty are drawn from the Middle 
Ages. History and experience tell us 
that all such states have but one ending 
—ignorance, illiteracy and national de- 
cay. From the imperial standpoint, Ire- 
land must remain with Great Britain. 


Destroy the unity of the British Empire 
at its pivotal point and the whole struc- 
ture is shaken. 


Wirt would have happened if Ire* 

land had had a Parliament during 
the late war? The world is now aware 
that this Parliament would have been 
controlled by the enemies of Britain and 
the Allies. In league with Germany, a 
Sinn Fein Ireland could have placed its 
harbors at the disposal of German sub- 
marines, to the destruction of the Allied 
navies and mercantile and transport ser- 
vices ; it could have stabbed Great Brit- 
ain in the back and assisted Germany 
to overrun the United Kingdom and 
dominate the Atlantic. The great fac- 
tor which, under Providence, frustrated 
this attempted betrayal was the dogged 
opposition of Ulster, and when the his- 
tory of these eventful years prior to and 
during the war comes to be written I 
venture to say it will be conceded that 
Ulster’s foreknowledge of the true facts 
and her action in defense of her citizen- 
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ship was a prime factor in the success 
of the political strategy of the war. 
No, we cannot permit the secession 
of Ireland. Lying as she does within 
twenty miles of the shores of Scotland, 
weak and impotent within herself, she 
would at once become the prey of some 
designing nation seeking to overthrow 
the British people and menace the peace 
of the world. She cannot under any 
circumstances be permitted to become 
the Heligoland of the Atlantic. The 
day that should usher in this fact,would 
chronicle the end of British solidarity. 


RITAIN solid in Europe means the 

stability of the states of Europe re- 
sisting military dictation. It means no 
menace to America on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Britain and America 
have been brought to a better under- 
standing by the great war. They real- 
ize, as the result of a common suffering 
and sacrifice for the liberation of the 
world, that in their great conceptions 
of liberty and justice, and in all that 
makes for national morality and free- 
dom and progress, they are one. They 
realize, further, that if the world is to 
be saved and civilization preserved and 
all that the British and American boys 
fought for and died for is to be con- 
served, these two great Bible-loving and 
liberty-loving nations must understand 
and trust each other in future. 

Sinn Fein agents and Sinn Fein prop- 
aganda in both Britain and America, 
allying themselves with other under- 
ground and incendiary organizations, 
are trying through this Irish question to 
stir up strife between the two great 
democracies. I am certain, however, 
that when the thinking people of Amer- 
ica come to -zalize that these propa- 
gandists represent those who were our 
treacherous and bitter enemies in the 
war, doing all they could in their con- 
spiracy with Germany to destroy the 
forces of freedom, they will have neither 
part nor lot in the evil thing, 
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WHAT KIND OF A PRESIDENT WOULD 
LEONARD WOOD MAKE? 


Y way of prolog to a consideration of 
B the Presidental candidacy and char- 
acter of General Leonard Wood is 
this synopsis of a light tropical comedy, 
which might be entitled Un Oficial Disil- 
lusionado, enacted for the first time in 
1898 in a famous house of vaudeville for- 
merly known as the Office of the Ameri- 
can Military Governor of Santiago de 
Cuba. Military Governor Wood plays the 
leading part. 

Scene 1. The Military Governor at his 
desk in the§early morn, working over a 
mass of data relating to waterworks, with 
special reference to household use, sanita- 
tion, fire protection and such matters. He 
summons a messenger and politely sends 
his compliments to the Spanish engineer 
of the waterworks, requesting that he will 
be good enough to come over right away 
for a conference. 

Scene 2. A reasonable time has elapsed. 
No sign of the engineer. Another mes- 
senger is sent (without compliments) in- 
structing the engineer to report at the of- 
fice forthwith. 

Scene 3. Another reasonable interval. 
No engineer. The governor calls the cor- 
poral of the guard. “Corporal, take a de- 
tail and bring that waterworks engineer 
here, muy pronto!” 

Scene 4. Muy pronto. Corporal of the 
guard reenters, followed by a Spanish en- 
gineer clad in pajamas and profuse with 
apologies. The corporal had pulled him out 
of bed and placed him under arrest. Offi- 
cial Santiago gasped at the rawness of the 
method, but learned the lesson of coming 
on the jump. 


This comedy, Allen 


writes Edgar 


Forbes, in Leslie’s, may some day be re- 
enacted in official Washington with Amer- 





ica looking on, if not applauding. It 
shows one side of General Wood. It is 
the side which the unregenerate Apache 
down in the Southwest may recall with 
no great delight and which the modern- 
ized Moro over in Mindanao prefers not 
to recall at all. It reveals the man with 
whom turbulent Omaha and the Bolshe- 
viki of the steel district have recently 
been getting acquainted. It would hardly 
seem to indicate the negative qualities 
which, as the New York Times points out, 
certain Republican party leaders are curi- 
ously magnifying in General Wood as a 
Presidential condidate who is strong “be- 
cause he has not collected this and that 
group of opponents, because he is a color- 
less and easy subject of compromize and 
because both wings or all wings can ‘get 
together’ in his support.” General Wood, 
the Times insists, whatever be the ‘actual 
prospects of his candidacy, is “strong in 
character and public service, yet his great- 
est strength is to be found in his tact, 
energy and success as an administrator in 
Cuba and the Philippines.” As an illus- 
tration of his tact and diplomacy, to quote 
from Leslie’s: 


“In 1902, when the infantile Republic of 
Cuba had been taught by Governor-General 
Wood to stand on its uncertain feet and 
President Palma had taken over the regener- 
ated administration, the event was celebrated 
with one of those glittering Latin-American 
balls. It happened to be the birthday of the 
King of Spain, and all the Spanish merchants 
and citizens then in Havana were gathered 
at the Spanish Club, toasting one another re- 
gretfully in memory of the days that were. 
General Wood—who knows the hearts of 
men as well as he knows heads—took some 
of the leading Cubans aside and suggested 
that they go in a body to the Spanish cele- 
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bration and drink the health of the King of 
Spain! It was reluctantly done—and pres- 
ently here came the Spaniards to drink the 
health of the new republic and its President. 
This graceful exchange of courtesies—all 
quietly engineered beforehand by the diplo- 
matic American general, was the final act of 
reconciliation between the Cubans and the 
Spaniards. That shows another side of Gen- 
eral Wood, a side which Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines know better than his own country- 
men. His machinery of administration may 
at times run like a steam-roller with a buzz- 
saw attachment, but before he gets through 
everybody is enthusiastic over the results, 
even tho self-complacency may be somewhat 
flattened out.” 


Nevertheless, to some of the strongest 
Republicans the Wood candidacy is not 
impressive. “Why a grievance for a plat- 
form?” asks the stanchly Republican Los 
Angeles Times, having in mind that Presi- 
dent Wilson passed over Wood and se- 
lected Pershing for the command in 
France. And the idea, asserts the New- 
ark Evening News, that “there is too 
much sore toe at the bottom of the Wood 
candidacy is widely held. “Twaddle,’ he 
That he has 


calls the League of Nations. 
some handicaps and drawbacks is appar- 


ent.” Meanwhile, observes the Cleveland 
News, the development of popular senti- 
ment in favor of his nomination has been 
so astonishing as almost to alarm those 
most anxious to see it crowned with suc- 
cess. It is said that his most enthusiastic 
supporters would have been better pleased 
had the present popularity of his name 
not developed until this spring or early 
summer. 

It is to his record as a builder—one of 
“the great pro-consuls of the American 
Republic’—as an administrator of prov- 
inces, organizer, reorganizer and regen- 
erator, that his friends point in their cam- 
paign to make him President. His career 
is of peculiar interest, tho for thirty-seven 
years it went on without becoming of na- 
tional concern or significance. To the 
nation at large Captain Leonard Wood, 
at the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, was unknown. He had been a sur- 
geon in the regular army for thirteen 
years and had not yet realized his desire 
to be transferred to the line, tho from the 
first months of his entrance into the reg- 
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ular army he was in fact a fighting officer 
and had distinguished himself as such be- 
fore he had been a week in active service. 
Born in New Hampshire in 1860, but 
passing his boyhood in a Cape Cod vil- 
lage and getting his professional educa- 
tion at Harvard University Medical Col- 
lege, the young doctor of 1884 soon tired 
of life as an ordinary practitioner and 
took an examination the following year 
for a position as surgeon in the regular 
army. He passed, and, there being no 
vacancies at the moment in the ranks of 
the commissioned medical officers, he ac- 
cepted a position as contract surgeon at 
$100 a month on condition that he should 
be sent where he could get “action.” He 
got it in the form of an order to proceed 
to Arizona and he rendered such services 
in the campaign against the Apaches that 
many years later he was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for his 
work in this, his first campaign. Three 
years more of active life in the south- 
western deserts, during which he partici- 
pated in an extensive survey of the un- 
populated regions of Arizona under Gen- 
eral Miles, rounded out a frontier experi- 
ence which left its stamp on the whole 
of General Wood's after life. “Out of 
the Indian experiences came to him in 
the most vigorous possible way through 
actual observation the necessity for bod- 
ily health,” says Joseph Hamblen Sears 
in his recently published life of General 
Wood (Appleton’s). “He learned that 
preparation, while it should never delay 
action, can never be overdone. This must 
have been drilled into the young man by 
the hardest and most grueling of experi- 
ences, because it has been one of the gos- 
pels of his creed since that time, and is 
to this day his text upon occasions.” 
Followed some quiet years of army life 
in California and Georgia, and then in 
1895 Wood was ordered to Washington 
to become assistant attending surgeon, his 
duties being those of medical adviser to 
army officers and their families, physician 
to the Secretary of War and, in company 
with the navy surgeons, medical attendant 
of the President. It held no promise of a 
military career, yet it gave him an op- 
portunity to become intimately acquainted 
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THEY CALL 


HIM A CONSTRUCTIVE ADMINISTRATOR—ONE OF 


“THE GREAT PRO- 


CONSULS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC” 
Nevertheless to some of the strongest Republicans the Presidential candidacy of General Wood is not im- 


pressive. 


with Presidents Cleveland and McKinley. 
It also gave him the opportunity to meet 
Theodore Roosevelt. The story of their 
association in recruiting and commanding 
the Rough Riders, officially designated as 
the lst Volunteer Cavalry, needs no repe- 
tition. Shortly after the close of the San- 
tiago campaign, Colonel Roosevelt wrote 
this thumb-nail sketch of Leonard Wood 
in active service. It indicates the kind of 
supervisor of the national government he 
might make: 


“No soldier could outwalk him, could live 


They are afraid his campaign was launched prematurely. 


with more indifference to hard and scanty 
fare, could endure hardship better, or do bet- 
ter without sleep; no officer ever showed 
more ceaseless energy in providing for his 
soldiers, in reconnoitering, in overseeing per- 
sonally all the countless details of life in 
camp, in patrolling the trenches at night, in 
seeing by personal inspection that the out- 
posts were doing their duty, in attending to 
the thousand and one things to which a com- 
mander should attend, and to which only 
those commanders of marked and exceptional 
mental and bodily vigor are able to attend.” 


Ray Stannard Baker, who was in San- 
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tiago after the war, recounts that Gov- 
ernor Wood was a source of distressing 
embarrassment to minor officials every- 
where, because of his persistent habit of 
appearing on a tour of inspection when 
and where he was least expected. Finally, 
Baker says, if there happened to be a 
particularly heavy rainstorm and the roads 
were practically impassable, every subor- 
dinate along the line confidently expected 
to see the Military Governor ride in. Im- 
agine, vociferates the writer in Leslie's, 
a President with such unprecedented hab- 
its! For: 


“A great deal of the business of the nation 
is conducted by politicai appointees safely 
entrenched behind civil-service regulations. 
Some of them are very much attached to 
their work—so firmly attached that it is al- 
most impossible to pry them loose. The 
habit of curling up and going to sleep over 
business that ought to have immediate atten- 
tion is so firmly fixed in many bureaus at 
Washington that outsiders would howl with 
joy to see an executive like Leonard Wood 
sauntering around on a tour of inspection, 
and pulling complacent life appointees out 
by their pajamas. When Wood starts out to 
get anything done, he seems to think that 
the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. Trained soldier that he is, and 
expert in the orderly methods of conducting 
business, he is no contemptuous disregarder 
of what we call ‘red tape.’ He merely takes 
care to see that his feet do not get entangled 
in it and that it does not tie his hands. When 
he detrained his Rough Riders at Tampa, for 
instance, he found everything in the most 
hopeless confusion; nobody seemed to know 
anything and there was a fine chance of 
the war being over before he could get his 
restless cow-punchers into it. With tireless 
energy he raced all over the southerti end of 
Florida until he finally got permission from 
General Shafter to take any transport not 
assigned. Out in midstream lay the Yucatan, 
apparently the best of the flotilla. While 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt hastily corralled 
his troopers and marched them to the dock, 
Wood went out to the Yucatan and, in the 
lordly name of Shafter, instructed the cap- 
tain to bring his ship to the dock. Later it 
was discovered that it had also been assigned 
by some blundering officer to two other regi- 
ments! Since its capacity was scarcely ade- 
quate for one regiment, Colonel Wood did 
some more swift work. The result was that 
when the other regiments eventually marched 


up to the transport assigned.them, they found 
the First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry in serene 
possession—and possession, with Wood, is 
ten points of the law. Furthermore, on that 
day in the War Department when he had 
mapped out the details for organizing and 
equipping his regiment, Wood had asked for 
Krag-Jorgensen rifles and found red tape in 
the way. He did no violence to the regula- 
tion tape, but when he led his men into action 
at Siboney they went in with Krags, like the 
Regulars. This fable teaches us, as old Aesop 
was fond of saying, just about what might 
be expected to happen in Congress if Presi- 
dent Wood eart.estly desired to have a piece 
of legislation rushed through.” 


Many incidents related of the A. E. F. 
in Cuba throw light on the character of 
this aspirant to the White House. On 
one occasion a mob of 500 Cubans at- 
tacked the Spanish Club in Santiago. “I 
know it,” quoth the Military Governor, 
when a sentry reported the affair to him. 
“I have heard the row. We will go over 
and stop it.” He picked up his riding 
whip, the only weapon he ever carries, 
continues the chronicler, and, accom- 
panied by the one American soldier, 
strolled over to the scene of the trouble. 
Arriving, the General told the lone sol- 
dier to “shove them back.” Around swung 
the rifle, and in less tinie than is taken 
in the telling, a way was cleared in front 
of the door. Instructing the soldier to 
shoot the first man who approached the 
club, the General strode away, and the 
riot was over. 

Sent subsequently by President Roose- 
velt to the Philippines to deal with the 
rebellious Moros, the situation that con- 
fronted the Civil Governor seemed hope- 
less. A hundred battles, however, im- 
pressed the fierce barbarians with the 
power of the new régime, and at the 
same time the beneficent intentions of the 
United States were steadily and tactfully 
demonstrated to them. Two years of un- 
relenting determination and constant driv- 
ing toward the goal turned the Moros 
“from a slave-holding, polygamous, head- 
hunting band” into “a self-governing com- 
munity of the highest order. It was a re- 
markable instance of state-building,” says 
the biographer, Sears, “which, following 
upon the Cuban episodes, stands out as 
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the greatest achievement any man has ac- 
complished in colonial history.” 

Recalled to the United States, General 
Wood turned his hand soon to the crea- 
tion of a citizen army. The coming of 
the World War brought the citizen army 
with it, but, says the New York Tribune, 
the ease with which the nation accepted 
conscription and the rapidity with which 
officers were trained and provided were 
due, in part at least, to the tireless cam- 
paign in behalf of universal training, re- 
serve officers’ training and preparedness 
that he had carried on for years. Then 
fell to Wood the task of army-making. 
Denied the privilege of serving in France, 
he organized and trained two divisions for 
service. One of them, the 89th, was in 
the A. E. F., and tho the other, the 10th, 
never got abroad, it was declared by 
French and British officers at the end of 
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three months to be the “best prepared and 
trained division they had seen in this 
country.” Among the things in which the 
names of Roosevelt and Wood are coupled 
is this platform: 

America for Americans. Law and order. 
The square deal. Liberty under govern- 
ment and government under the Constitu- 
tion. No meddling in the affairs of other 
nations, no meddling by foreign nations in 
our affairs, no entangling alliances. Con- 
stant preparedness to enforce respect 
for America and Americans, the best 
way to avoid war. Special privileges for 
none. Protection in their rights for all. 
Full citizenship for deserving immigrants, 
prompt expulsion for enemies of the Re- 
public. An America that is something 
more than a polyglot boarding-house. One 
country, one loyalty, one language, one 
flag. 





ANDRE TARDIEU: POLITICAL INCARNATION 
OF THE NEW FRANCE 


O name was more conspicuous than 
N that of André Tardieu throughout 
the month’s readjustment of every- 

thing political at Raris—Tardieu, to whom 
the Gaulois refers as the living spirit, the 
essence of what his country has come to 
mean. Tardieu has the inoffensive French 
cleverness, agrees the London Mail. He 
knows how to win his country’s case in 
world politics without leaving any sense 
of bitterness behind. Deputy, minister, 
soldier, diplomatist and cosmopolite, he 
combines good spirits with discretion, 
good taste with urbanity and ease, and 
lightness with the solid good sense for 
which his countrymen most admire him. 
He is elegant yet a hard worker, rich in 
purely social gifts but learned and com- 
petent, too. He is free and fresh and 
fine without seeming exclusive and aristo- 
cratic. He was born to make people like 
him. He knows English as well as he 
knows French and his oratory is graceful 
without going the dramatic and feverish 
lengths of the great men who roar and 
make gestures. In a word, André Tardieu 


seems to embody the golden mediocrity of 


the Romans, to do nothing in excess and 
still he is adequate. No one would call 
him a genius, but he has such a variety of 
gifts that his talent is extraordinary. 

He has still to attain his forty-fifth year 
and in the opinion of the Figaro he will 
always look young. He contrives to be 
well groomed, to have just the right twirl 
to his mustache, exactly the proper crease 
in his trousers, ever the rosy pink on his 
cheek and invariably the true ring in his 
laugh. He is a shaker of hands in the 
American fashion, and externally he looks 
American in his tight-fitting sack suit and 
his winged collar. He eschews the cane 
and the button-hole flower. His talk is 
interlarded with the Americanisms he 
picked up during his recent tour of this 
country. No one would suspect what a 
hard student he is unless the historical 
studies to his credit should fall into one’s 
hands. They are gracefully written in 
the limpid prose of a practiced writer. 
He did the editorial comment on foreign 
affairs for the Temps during the five- 
year period preceding the war, a task for 
which he was qualified by his intimate 














acquaintance with the leading European 
languages, to say nothing of his travels 
into the remoter centers of European po- 
litical agitation. He has in his day been 
a college professor, making a specialty of 
the political sciences. The war found him 
a deputy, but he donned the uniform and 
was attached to the general staff. “Safe 
work!” shouted Longuet when he caught 
sight of Tardieu, uniformed, in the cham- 
ber. “Why don’t you go to Verdun?” 
“An excellent suggestion!” shouted Tar- 
dieu. “Will you join me?” Tardieu was 
permitted to serve in the infantry before 
the fortress. He got a splinter in the 
arm. He turned up at Ypres and Arras 
also, commanding a small company at the 
former “skirmish” and receiving a frag- 
ment of shell—also in the arm. 

Tardieu seems capable of prodigies of 
hard work, but he strives to give the im- 
pression that he does it all easily. It is 
hinted in the Matin that he is a trifle vain 
of his versatility, of his accurate knowl- 
edge of so many specialties, of his shining 
social traits. In the Anglo-Saxon world 
he would be described as a perfect gentle- 
man, but in the French world the quality 
is more a matter of course. Tardieu 
eschews the solitude of genius. He seeks 
the society of men and women. He revels 
in ceremonial occasions, in gatherings of 
diplomatists, in celebrations of a patriotic 
character. He meets new people with de- 
light and has ever an appropriate ‘anec- 
dote, a felicitous reference, a timely re- 
minder. The stiffness and formality of a 
gathering of notables will melt when he 
comes in. He makes people acquainted 
with one another. Above all, he under- 
stands the Anglo-Saxon world, with its 
respectability, its reserve, its lack of ge- 
nius. “If ever you go to America,” he 
told M. Poincaré, “drink plenty of water 
and drink it cold.” He amused Clemen- 
ceau by saying early in the war: “It is not 
necessary that the English understand us, 
but it is necessary that we understand 
them.” When Lord Bertie complained 
that the Italians had not seized the 
psychological moment to enter the war, 
Tardieu said: “The Italians will seize the 
poetical moment.” 

The mystery of Tardieu, if we may 
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trust his critics in the French Socialist 
press, is his persistent second-rateness. 
That is the lament of the Humanité, to 
whom he is a mere arrivist, seeking his 
own success, using what talents he pos- 
sesses to make himself solid with the 
prince of this world. He has no ideals, 
no heroisms. He tells a good story well. 
He is gracious to his Seine-et-Oise con- 
stituents. He serves France by winning 
for her a place in the treaty of peace. He 
would bring her back to the glories of the 
Napoleonic days at their best. He is ac- 
cused of: an obsequious deference to 
President Wilson when he thought that 
statesman carried America in his pocket. 
Tardieu contrives to live weli even when 
the rest of the world is on rations. He 
feathers his own nest and in every dis- 
tribution of portfolios he comes off well. 
One searches his speeches in vain for a 
high ideal, feelingly expressed. He will 
climb to the highest offices in the state be- 
cause his talents are those of a climber. 
He cultivates the successful man in com- 
merce and in finance. He is on the side 
of the successful. His “black beast” is 
failure. There is nothing in his career to 
encourage the enemy of materialism. He 
has no soul. So runs the indictment in 
the organ of the proletarian revolt with 
which Tardieu has no sympathy. 

The profound influence acquired by 
Tardieu over the French mind is due, the 
London Telegraph thinks, to a general 
perception that he has: balance and com- 
mon sense, practical wisdom and, despite 
his comparative youth, experience. The 
French are somewhat tired of the man of 
genius in politics. Briand is flighty. 
Tardieu is sane. Viviani is passionate. 
Tardieu has self-control. Clemenceau is 
a tiger. Tardieu is a good dog. The 
aged Bourgeois dreams, whereas Tardieu 
sleeps with an eye open. The French ad- 
mire immensely the qualities which they 
do not themselves possess—the Anglo- 
Saxon calm, the German thoroness, the 
Italian fertility in expedients. Tardieu 
seems to sum up in himself whatever is 
characteristic of the new France blended 
with attributes that put him in touch with 
the world outside. His success with 
Americans and Englishmen counts pro- 
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digiously. He makes no blunders. While 
foreign policy remains a matter of su- 
preme importance at Paris Tardieu will 
rise. Lacking genius and possessing tal- 
ent, he is the coming man. “He is like the 
hero of a famous French novel whose 
soul lacked wings to leave the world of 
reality.” He has not many ideas but they 
have become polished and bright. He 
never surrenders himself to the luxury of 
imagination. He is hard, glittering, erect 
in bearing, thinking of to-day. The ex- 
tent of the immense change wrought in 
France by the war is reflected in the rise 
of a man like Tardieu, who before the 
war was so little known outside of his 
own country that he did not figure in any 
reference bock of a yupular character 
and was almost a st anger at home. 
“Tardieu?” one of his school fellows 
said to the correspondent of the London 
Mail. “He will always be first in every- 
thing—memory, brains, work, audacity.” 
Such is the Gallic way of ascribing to 
him a cultivated will. Physically he con- 
veys that impression. He stands erect at 
the Quai d’Orsay, his hands thrust deeply 
into his coat pockets, his clean-cut fea- 
tures and square jaw—‘which appears to 
contain more teeth than most”—giving 
the aspect of determination, an aspect em- 
phasized by clear, gray and piercing eyes. 
Suddenly the smile reveals the long, glis- 
tening, white and formidable teeth. Mus- 
cular power is written in every line of the 
countenance. The tone of the man in talk 
is at times abrupt altho the courtesy is 
never laid aside. His very mode of lis- 
tening is indomitable, as if he were defy- 
ing impertinence but defying it politely. 
He can dismiss the curious with a few 
words thrown back over his shoulder as 
if he were giving a dog a bone. His man- 
ner is disconcertingly impersonal, as if he 
were achieving the solution of a mathe- 
matical problem. He walks about the 
floor with swift, staccato movements, 
never missing a person in the room, con- 
triving to find out what every visitor 
wants and changing the idiom from 


English to Italian or Spanish with ready 
facility. Now and then he unbends suffi- 
ciently to say to a newspaper correspon- 
dent: “Now, don’t say that I said that. 
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Of course, I said it, but I shouldn’t have 
said it.” The lips part with that sugges- 
tion of something satirical in the smile 
and the terrible teeth give a gnashing 
effect. The newspaper correspondent re- 
tires undaunted, charged with informa- 
tion which he dare not transmit because 
of the fame earned by André Tardieu as 
a remorseless altho courteous foe when 
his confidence is betrayed. 

At his flat in a quiet thorofare not far 
from the church of the Madeleine, André 
Tardieu leads his somewhat elegant and 
scholarly domestic life. Over the mantel- 
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THE MOST GOLDEN MEDIOCRITY OF 
FRANCE 


It has never occurred to André Tardieu or to any- 
one else that he is a genius altho he possesses all 
the talents. His most brilliant successes are there- 
fore less shining than the ghastliest failures of Briand 
or Viviani or Clemenceau, but neither Clemenceau 
nor Viviani nor Briand can exploit themselves with 
the talent of Tardieu, 
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piece is a picture of his father, a fighter 
for France in the other war with Ger- 
many. On a table are portfolios con- 
taining etchings. In his youth Tardieu 
thought of becoming a painter, and some 
of his early efforts are still to be seen in 
the little house to which he retires when 
he quits Paris in the summer. His peo- 
ple are all somewhat obscure professionals 
of the type well known in France. Tar- 
dieu thought of getting out of the profes- 
sorial rut into one of the arts. He worked 


with a will. He seemed about to effect an 
entry into the art school. His uncle, as 
one story goes, a shrewd country lawyer, 
called his nephew to his bureau. “André,” 
said he, “you are a youth of talents—oh! 
how varied are your talents—but you are 
not divine, you are not inspired of heaven, 
you are no genius. Give up painting. It 
requires genius. Live by your talents and 
you will live well.” The career of André 
Tardieu, our contemporary thinks, fully 
justifies his uncle. 





THE LIMELIGHT SHINES ON A VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE events of the last few months 

have brought the Vice-Presidency 

into unwonted prominence and im- 
portance and have directed attention to 
Thomas Riley Marshall. The protracted 
illness of the Président, which has not 
been construed as the “disability” men- 
tioned in «the Constitution, has at least 
been construed as Social disability, and it 
has devolved on Vice-President Marshall 
to welcome foreign personages and other- 
wise act for the President where the act- 
ing could do nothing more than raise a 
question of etiquet. For same months 
now, writes Theodore M. Knappen, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, people here and there through- 
out the country have been telling their 
woes to the Vice-President. Petitions for 
pardons of Federal prisoners have been 
addressed to him; parents with boys in 
some sort of military trouble have peti- 
tioned him for relief, and even job- 
hunters have asked him for appointments. 
Certain foreign statesmen, parliamentary 
bodies and minor governments have ad- 
dressed official documents to him instead 
of to President Wilson, and now and then 
a foreign diplomat or commissioner has 
conceived it to be his duty to call on the 
Vice-President, inasmuch as he could not 
see the President. Through all of which, 
comments the Tribune correspondent, Mr. 
Marshall has continued to be as much of 
a wall-flower as most Vice-Presidents 
have been, so far as intimacy or influence 


with the President is concerned. To make 
himself comfortable he has summoned his 
innate Hoosier humor to his aid and, 
while taking seriously his functions as 
President of the Senate, has made light 
of himself as a Presidential substitute. 

Only superficial observers, however, we 
are assured, have been deceived by the 
badinage of the Vice-President concern- 
ing his position with regard to the Presi- 
dency. The knowing ones are aware that 
Thomas Riley Marshall is a man of parts. 
He has presided fairly and done. much to 
soften party and personal rancor in the 
Senate, and has often promoted desirable 
legislation by unassumingly bringing con- 
flicting Senators together. In cloak-room 
parlance, he “gets along with people and 
influences all around him to get along.” 
Of course it is chiefly in the lobbies that 
the President of the Senate exercizes this 
informal personal influence, tho he fre- 
quently has found ways of doing it from 
his chair as presiding officer of that body. 
As an instance: 


“One day when Senator Lodge and Sen- 
ator Hitchcock were becoming very angry 
at each other and some form of dangerous 
hostility appeared to be impending, Mr. Mar- 
shall rapped for order and announced that 
he had a communication to read to the Sen- 
ate. Supposing it was some sort of message 
from the President, or some other official 
statement of great importance, the Senators 
suspended their altercation while the Vice- 
President, with all possible gravity, read a 
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letter from some citizen in Wisconsin con- 
veying the joyous information that he was 
the father of a promising baby who would 
be named after the Senator offering the best 
natal present in return for suchhonor. In the 
laugh that followed the man from Massa- 
chusetts and the man from Nebraska lost 
their acerbity. Like most Americans, there 
are few times or places that appear to Mr. 
Marshall to be inconsonant with some sort of 
‘joshing.’ 
other as their torpedoed transport sank under 
their feet, and the majesty of the Senate 
does not awe Mr. Marshall. On one occa- 
sion pretty nearly all the speakers were giv- 
ing their views of ‘what this country needs.’ 
Mr. Marshall listened to many versions of 
the nation’s need. Suddenly he bent over 
the thronelike desk of the President of the 
Senate and whispered audibly to the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Senate: ‘Rose, what this 
country needs is a really good five-cent cigar.’ 
A concurring chuckle vibrated through the 
Senate. The time and place of the remark 
made it humorous, but it was loaded with 
earnestness, coming from a man who had 
lived for fifty years in Columbia City, Ind., 
or like small places. In them the quality of 
five-cent cigars looms large.” 


Speaking of Columbia City (Whitely 
County, pop. 2,975), there are some twen- 
ty thousand such uncontaminated Ameri- 
can communities, each of which boasts at 
least one such successful country lawyer 
as Tom Marshall was for thirty-three 
years. Chance and luck—the Punch and 
Judy of politics—picked this one up and, 
after trying him for four years as Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, made him Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States for eight more. 
Chance once previously had offered him 
political honors along with the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress, which he 
declined for fear he “might be elected.” 
At the same time he informed the party 
men who wanted him to go to Congress 
that if they should ever have any gov- 
ernorships to dispose of he would like to 
be considered as available. He became 
available after the third ballot in the 
Democratic State Convention of 1908, 
was nominated by acclamation and elected, 
tho Taft carried the State on the national 
ticket. He was then fifty-four years old. 
Had he been forty-five, he declares, poli- 
tics would have ruined him — provided 
ruin is possible to a man who carries such 
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a marital policy in the shape of a wife to 
insure him against disaster. 


“When plain Tom Marshall, typical Amer- 
ican of the best small-town variety, moved 











DOES HE SEE THE WHITE HOUSE IN 
THE DISTANCE? 


Only superficial observers are deceived by the 
badinage of Vice-President Marshall concerning his 
position wit regard to the Presidency. He is “a 
man of parts” who “gets along with people and 
influences all around him to get along.” 
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into the Executive Mansion of Indiana from 
the homely little residence in Columbia 
City, he took with him a typical small-town 
wife. She had been Lois Kimsey, daughter 
of the clerk of court at Angola, Ind. Acting 
as special judge of some sort, Marshall, in 
1895, apparently a confirmed bachelor of 
forty-one, went to Angola and, naturally, 
became acquainted with Miss Kimsey, who 
was acting as her father’s secretary. Love 
at pretty near first sight followed and mar- 
riage soon afterward. Since then literally 
all the days of their lives-have been spent 
together—no separation having been for as 
much as twenty-four hours.” 


That and what the newspaper-reading 
public knows is about all there is of the 
Marshall biography. Concerning his an- 
cestry, he simply says that his family 
“came out:of Virginia” in his grand- 
father’s time and that on both sides he is 
of Revolutionary stock. The fact is, we 
read, that he-is.of the Marshalls of John 
Marshall, and also‘of the Carrolls of Car- 
rollton. “His father was a country doctor 
and-his mother raised him devoutly in the 
Presbyterian Church and wanted him to 
be a minister, but he sidestepped that 
career for the law after some time spent 
in the public schools at Fort Wayne and 
other places and graduation from Wabash 
College. He was admitted to the bar at 
twenty-one. Then his friends, he says, 
were good enough to give him plenty of 
business and he went on practicing law, 
being active in the church, reading “om- 
nifariously” (as a stenographer made him 
say in Who’s Who), but “carelessly.” He 
soaked himself in the Bible and this in- 
fallibly laid the foundation of an excel- 
lent literary style and stored away the 
substance of many wise discourses. Also 
in these years he accumulated a wealth 
of anecdotes and tales that smack of the 
plain people of America, which, like Lin- 
coln, he can tell by the hour. For exam- 
ple: 


“Lawyer Marshall was sitting in his little 
office when a genial book agent entered and 
undertook to sell him a new edition of the 
Bible, ‘full morocco, annotated,’ etc. Before 
the agent was through with his description 
of the merits of the new volume Marshall 
interrupted him to ask who the author was. 
‘W-h-hy, this is the Bible,’ explained the 


agent. ‘I am fully aware of that,’ answered 
Marshall in full soberness, ‘but, I ask again, 
who is the author?’ Again the salesman ex- 
plained that he was offering the Bible. Again 
Marshall demanded the name of the author, 
and the demand and the explanation were re- 
peated in varying forms again and again. 
Finally the man of the books gathered up his 
samples, retreated to the door, and then, with 
one hand on the knob, turned around and 
shouted: ‘You pin-headed fool and blithering 
idiot, it’s the Bible!’” 


Religious publications, because of his 
strong religious bent and keen interest in 
church work, can usually extract an arti- 
cle from him whenever they apply—if he 
does not see them coming. The Masons 
(he’s a 33d degree-er), the Odd Fellows, 
the Elks and all the rest of the “joiners,” 
universities, commercial clubs, churches 
and so on are continually besieging him 
to address them and “the public will never 
know what watchfulness and wariness the 
innocent-looking Vice-President exercizes 
in keeping out of range and avoiding their 
cunning traps. Soon after going to Wash- 
ington, and to his huge delight, he side- 
stepped one telephone invitation and let it 
go soaring toward the White House. It 
is thus recounted: 


“This is the pastor of the President's 
church,’ said the voice at the other end of 
the phone, ‘and I would like to make an en- 
gagement with the Vice-President.’ Secre- 
tary Thistlewaite thought the President's 
minister ought to be good for an appoint- 
ment with the Vice-President almost any 
day, so he made it the next day at 11. It 
was a minister, all right, who arrived on the 
dot—but of the Ethiopian variety. Mr. This- 
tlewaite had his misgivings, but if the Presi- 
dent had joined the African Methodist or 
some other church reserved for colored peo- 
ple he wanted to know about it—so the 
‘President’s minister’ was ushered into the 
Vice-President’s private office. ‘You see,’ he 
explained, ‘I’m the pastor of President Wil- 
son’s church, and we'd be highly honored if 
you, Mr. Vice-President, would favor us 
with an address next Sunday evening.’ ‘I 
try to keep up with church news in a kind 
of a way,’ answered Mr. Marshall, ‘but I 
must have overlooked the President's uniting 
with your congregation.’ The reverend gen- 
tléman then explained that when President 
Wilson first came to Washington he picked 
out a certain Presbyterian church to attend. 
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A little later the colored brethren bought 
the edifice, the white congregation having 
moved on. Unfortunately, Mr. Marshall had 
an engagement which precluded his accept- 
ing this invitation, but he artfully suggested 
that President Wilson be approached. ‘Do 
you think he would accept?’ asked the 
preacher. ‘He ought to,’ returned Mr. Mar- 
shall; ‘it’s his church, isn’t it?’ The rest of 
this story might be continued by Secretary 
Tumulty. 

“One day Mr. Marshall went into his of- 
fice in the Capitol, just off the Senate cham- 
ber, and found a tourist sitting at his desk 
writing. Slight of figure and not at all pre- 
possessing in manner, the Vice-President was 
taken by the man at the desk for another 
one of those thousands who annually make 
the pilgrimage to the great Capitol. ‘Thought 
I'd just write the folks and tell them that 
I was sitting at the Vice-President’s desk,’ 
he explained. And then, after five or ten 
minutes: ‘Now, would you like to sit down 
in the Vice-President’s chair?’ And he sur- 
rendered it to his supposed brother of the 
pilgrimage. Mr. Marshall sat down and 
went to work. ‘You act just as if you were 
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the Vice-President,’ commented the man who 
had surrendered the place of honor. ‘That’s 
the hard part of it,’ answered the Vice- 
President.” 


Accounted a good manager of men, the 
Vice-President is in turn very greatly but 
firmly managed. Friendly and affable and 
always at home among humans as he is, 
his wife long ago concluded that he was 
not a good mixer, in that he was too fond 
of a cigar, a book and a few old friends 
to bestir himself and entertain people. So 
she keeps him spurred up to his social 
obligations in Washington, but it is a 
social life into which the Vice-President 
introduces as much humanity and from 
which he extracts as much enjoyment 
as possible. The Marshalls attend the 
Church of the Covenant, live at the Wil- 
lard Hotel in the winter and the Ward- 
man Park Inn in the summer and gen- 
erally enjoy the moderate life of a Wash- 
ington family with some social duties and 
only $12,000 salary a year. 





MR. BARNES: THE MOST IMPORTANT BRITISH 
LABORITE OF THEM ALL 


HE fact that George Barnes, the 
T son of humble workpeople, him- 
self a mechanic without early ad- 
vantages, became and remains a British 
Cabinet Minister, is no longer remark- 
able. English politics has instances like 
it aplenty. The peculiar distinction of 
Mr. Barnes is his high order of adminis- 
trative ability. He cannot make a bril- 
liant speech like Tom Mann. He is not a 
born agitator like Bob Smillie. He has 
no personal charm like John Burns. He 
is no leader of men, like “Jim” Thomas. 
George Barnes has not even a nickname. 
He is a plodding, unobtrusive, self-effac- 
ing and solidly respectable working-man, 
simple, domesticated, even pious. He 
must be seen actually at work in public 
office before his gift for bringing all sorts 
of confusion to order and to system can 
exploit itself to advantage. He is an ad- 


ministrator with a capacity to make off- 
cial machinery work smoothly, silently, 
cheaply and with speed. 


He has been 





compared in this respect with heavenly 
geniuses like Lord Cardwell, the “great” 
war reformer, and with Lord Cromer, the 
famous pro-consul in Egypt. His gifts 
are of their sort. 

George Barnes, we read in The York- 
shire Post, is a Scot, altho he does not 


reveal his origin in his accent. His father 
was a Scotch mechanic. His mother was 
the daughter of a mechanic. She was a 


pious woman, reared in the strictest no- 
tions of the “kirk,” and she took pains to 
see that her son George—who was born 
at Lochee some sixty years ago—should 
know the Bible. His earliest years were 
made sensational with the adventures of 
Moses and Daniel. His mother told him 
that if he took pains to study the Bible he 
would grow into a great man, like those 
whose lives are recorded in the Scriptures. 
His mother never hinted that he might 
become a Cabinet Minister. The parents 
of young Barnes roved about the British 
Isles because the father of the family 
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worked in machinery that had tobe set 
up in mills here and there. Before George 
had reached the age of ten he was quite 
a traveler. He lost the Scotch accent in 
his speech and the clan feeling. He had 
to subsist in dire poverty, his mother cut- 
ting down his father’s old clothes to fit 
him. George got about a year’s schooling 
and when he was eleven he went to work 
in a jute mill. 

When George was thirteen he was earn- 
ing fifty cents a week in a Dundee knit- 
ting mill. The conditions under which he 
had to live and labor were those of the 
slum and the insanitary yarn-house. Dyes 
covered the faces of the workers when 
they were not choked with flying waste. 
Hours were long. Children were over- 
worked. What amazed young George 
even then was the inferior quality of the 
product. turned out in such filth and de- 
spair, to say nothing of the disease spread 
.far and wide by tuberculosis and cancer- 
ous mill-hands. The factories and mills 
were pest-houses, polluting the streams 
with their refuse and the air with their 
smoke. Until he was nearly fifteen he 


lived in a factory hell. 

The parents of young Barnes had con- 
trived to save a little out of their joint 
earnings, and it was decided to give 


George a start in life. He was bound ap- 
prentice to an engineer when he had at- 
tained the age of fifteen. For the next 
five years he was dependent upon his 
father and mother, for his own earnings 
were nominal. There were times when 
the youth felt that he was too great a 
burden upon his parents, but they refused 
to hear of his quitting the great adven- 
ture upon which they were all embarked. 
He stuck to his engineering and lived on 
oatmeal—when there was any—and tea. 
He often went supperless to bed. He had 
a roving tendency like his father, and 
when he had mastered his peculiar de- 
partment of engineering he sought work 
all over the country. Sometimes he was 
out of work and took to wandering the 
highway from town to town, sleeping by 
the side of the road with the gypsies and 
the tramps. His only companion was the 
little Bible his mother had given him. His 
mother is still alive at a venerable age. 
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Altho George Barnes is not what 
would be called “clever” or brilliant, in 
spite of his keen sense of humor, he had 
learned early in life that he stood in need 
of study. To make his difficulty all the 
greater, he was not naturally alert, not 
able to acquire knowledge with facility. 
He seemed to be cursed with what would 
be deemed a deficiency of natural parts. 
It took him many a weary hour to master 
even the rudiments of any kind of knowl- 
edge. His vocabulary was wretched and 
his conversational resources were primi- 
tive. He was a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, endowed with an iron consti- 
tution, like his mother. He could lift 
enormous weights with ease. He was. 
strictly abstemious in his eating and drink- 
ing. He allowed himself one new suit a 
year. He wore his shoes until they were 
gaping. But he could not advance in his 
profession because he lacked the founda- 
tion of general culture upon which to 
build. 

He attacked the French language stur- 
dily, but being unable to afford himself a 
teacher, he had to pronounce it as it is 
spelled, with an English effect that lin- 
gers to this day. He was forced to buy 
a dictionary at a second-hand shop, so 
that he would know the meaning of about 
half the words he came across in his read- 
ing. He went nightly to lectures, often 
to find out how words were pronounced. 
He scrawled notes on old newspapers. 
His originally defective memory was 
trained to a degree of niceness and ac- 
curacy which make it a marvel to-day. 
His supreme discovery in his rambles 
through the wilderness of London’s book- 
stalls was the “Progress and Poverty” of 
Henry George. Young Barnes delighted 
in the exquisite style and the clarity with 
which the American presented the whole 
subject of economics. George Barnes has 
read much in many fields since then, but 
he regards his discovery of the American 
book as an epoch in his intellectual life. 
He resolved to specialize in the study of 
economics. He read Mill and the soci- 
ology of Spencer and Carlyle, and on the 
eve of his introduction to the world of 
trade-unionism was a convinced radical. 

The rise of George Barnes in the world 
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of British labor was a slow one. He had 
not the gift of the gab in the fine manner 
of “Jim” Thomas and he could not keep 
his audience in a roar like Arthur Hen- 
derson. He had to be content with doing 
the drudgery of the secretaryship and 
with keeping the accounts. It was soon 
noticed by the organization of engineers 
with which George Barnes was connected 
that when he kept the accounts, recorded 
the minutes and managed the meetings, 
things were done. He had the quiet, plod- 
ding efficiency of the hard worker. He 
thought out all sorts of plans for the wise 
investment of the union funds. He knew 
how to present the men’s side to an em- 
ployer practically, without defiance, in a 
sweet, conciliatory spirit, meeting every 
one half way and inspiring confidence in 
his good faith. He had. the knack of 
keeping the men to a bargain once it was 
made. Until the advent of George Barnes 
in the trade-union world, collective bar- 
gaining was a happy-go-lucky thing. The 
administrative genius of this Scot evolved 
a working arrangement that keeps all par- 
ties to a dispute within bounds. Another 
great achievement was economy in the 
management of trade-union funds. This 
is a department by itself, as Barnes found 
to his cost, and he devised a system of 
strike benefits and strike assessments that 
has spread all over Great Britain. Barnes 
is deemed a sort of financial wizard in the 
trade-union world. Another reform had 
to do with the organs of the trade-unions. 
They were mouthpieces of proletarian dis- 
content and nothing more. Barnes hit 
upon the idea of publishing articles on 
the technical aspects of particular trades. 
He ran courses in elementary knowledge. 
Trade-union organs in England are to- 
day, in consequence, of a distinctly educa- 
tional tendency. His own writing became 
practiced, strong and simple. He is not 
poetical but forceful with the pen. He 
knows how to impress the working-class 
mind with arguments based upon its hard 
experience. He makes no phrases, but he 


reveals a wealth of knowledge of his topic, 
especially when the buying power of wages 
is to the fore. 

It looked for a long time as if George 
Barnes would not be able to get into the 
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House of Commons. He tried and tried 
without success, because he could not 
strike the imagination with a speech. He 
cannot stir the emotions. He is not a 
winning spectacle as he stands grimly be- 
fore the crowd, using common sense and 
not his arms. His voice is loud but not 
vibrant. In a word, he was outshone. 
His early study of the Scriptures and the 
mysticism he inherited from a pious 
mother seem to render him unduly solemn 
and prophetic, so that he saddens the be- 
holder with his woe. However, some 
fourteen years ago he was chosen by a 
Glasgow labor constituency and he came 
to the front at once. He fought the caste 
spirit wherever he detected it, especially 
in the army and in the fleet. He hopes to 
live to see the day when the aristocracy 
will lose its grip upon the British diplo- 
matic service, but he concedes that such 
an expectation seems a bit Utopian. He 
cherishes a sort of proletarian grudge 
against the well-born, the wealthy and the 
fashionable. He is still a devoted single- 
taxer. 

Barnes lives with his wife and children 
—one of the boys was old enough to lose 
his life in the war in a small flat in a 
cheap London neighborhood upon a scale 
of extreme frugality. The one ambitious 
room is the library, in which the place 
of honor is held by the Bible his mother 
gave him, by “Progress and Poverty” and 
by Ruskin. There are reproductions of 
the great masterpieces on the walls, for 
George Barnes will confess that if he 
were rich he would buy pictures. His 
profoundest ambition is to gather about 
him a collection of works of art, but this 
he concedes, with a sigh, to be a wild 
dream. He still has the roving instincts 
inherited from his Scotch parents, but he 
has never had an opportunity to gratify it, 
except when he came to the United States 
on a mission. 

George Barnes is summed up in the 
press of Great Britain as a conservative 
labor-leader, a man who gives no anxiety 
to even the Tory London Post. To the 
London News and some other liberal 
dailies he is an object of suspicion be- 
cause he was willing to accept a post in 
the Lloyd George ministry, 
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“DECLASSEE”— 





Ms 
ZOE AKINS’ FIRST “FULL- 





LENGTH” PLAY 


Se new play, in the opinion of our 


metropolitan critics of the drama, 

establishes Zoé Akins, who has al- 
ready “arrived” as a poet, in the ranks 
of the best American playwrights. Her 
one-act play, “The Magical City,” was 
one of the first attempts at drama in 
free verse; her “Papa,” produced last 
year with no great success, was a fragile 
social satire. In “Déclassée” Miss Akins 
has attempted something more ambitious 
and has finally won not merely the ardent 
approval of the capricious critics but that 
popular favor which finds expression in 
box-office receipts. With Ethel Barry- 
more in the leading role, “Déclassée” 
has become one of the notable suc- 
cesses of the New York season. If Miss 
Akins’ play suggests at times the worn 
and threadbare dramaturgy of Arthur 
Wing Pinero or Henry Arthur Jones, it 
redeems itself-by a fresh energy and au- 
dacity that sweep aside technical crudi- 
ties and makes us forget its somewhat 
extravagant romanticism. 

The central figure in Miss Akins’ play 
is Lady Helen Haden, wife of Sir Bruce 
Haden, the most successful butcher of 
the empire, who has recently been knight- 
ed. The first act takes us to the Hadens’ 
drawing-room and plunges us into the 
thick of a domestic storm. A card party 
has been broken up by Sir Bruce because 
he suspects a young American admirer 
of his wife of cheating at bridge. Sir 
Bruce is jealous of this Edward Thayer 
because of the evident friendship between 
Lady Helen and the young American. 
She has impetuously sprung to the de- 
fence of her protégé and asserts that she 
will leave Sir Bruce’s house unless he 
apologizes to Thayer, The guests, in- 





cluding Charlotte Ashley, a distinguished 
actress; Harry Charteris; Sir Emmett 
Wildering, a diplomat, and Lady Wilder- 
ing, and Miss Leslie, an unattached Amer- 
ican whom Lady Helen has picked up 
somewhere, are all, at the rise of the cur- 
tain, trying to patch matters up. “Go up 
and talk to Helen,” pleads Mrs. Ashley. 
“She’s begun to laugh now and blame the 
new cook for Sir Bruce’s temper. It 
seems that he’s always expected to get 
into one whenever the fish is cooked too 
long or the mutton not long enough. And 
both happened to-night.” Lady Helen is 
described as the most extravagant woman 








A NEW ARRIVAL IN THE AMERICAN 
DRAMA 


Altho Miss Akins has made previous attempts at 


playwrighting, “Déclassée” is the first of her efforts 
to win popular as well as critical acclaim. 
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in London, if not in the whole world. 
Presently she enters, a clever woman full 
of easy, gracious nonsense. Zellito, a 
fortune-teller, has told her fortune, and 
predicts some sort of spectacular doom 
for her. “I never believe doctors and I 
never believe lawyers,” confesses Lady 
Helen, “but I always believe fortune-tell- 
ers.” We learn that she is the last of 
the “mad Varvicks.” 


(With a laugh.) The mad 
Varvicks will soon trouble the world no 
longer. (Turning to Mrs. Leslie and 
Thayer.) I suppose you don’t know about 
the mad Varvicks? There was once quite 
a lot of us and now I’m the only one left. 
We were very gay about five hundred years 
ago, but even then we were a little mad, too, 
I suppose. And we kept on being gay and 
mad through some of the soberest days that 
England has ever known. Sometimes we 
lost our heads; scmetimes we went to house 
parties in the Tower; sometimes we hunted 
with the King and knew all the secrets of 
the Queen. But there never was a battle 
fought for England, by land or sea, in which 
some Varvick did not offer his gay, mad life. 
Perhaps that’s how we got the habit of dying. 
We've always died—I think we've rather liked 
dying—just as we've always liked our ghosts 
and our debts and our hereditary gout and 
our scandals and our troubadors and our 
fortune-telling gypsies and even our white 
sheep. We do admit to an occasional white 
sheep in the family—one every century or so. 


Lapy HELEN. 


Thus briefly and vividly does Miss Akins 
establish the mood of her play,.a mood 
more familiar perhaps to the reader of 
the “three-decker” than to the contempo- 
rary theatergoer, and thus she gains what 
is almost novelty in the Broadway theater. 

Lady Helen turns on Sir Bruce and de- 
mands that he apologize to young Thayer. 
The butcher is forced to give in. Card- 
playing is resumed in adjoining rooms. 
Lady Helen is left with the young Amer- 
ican, and a sentimental colloquy ensues: 


Lapy HELEN. It’s not supremely jolly to 
be married to Bruce, but I don’t know what 
I’d do if he threw me over or I had to throw 
him over. Run a hat shop or something, I 


suppose—tho every time I’ve run anything— 
even a booth in a bazar—I’ve managed in 
some mysterious way to be in debt to some- 
body as a result. 


No, I’d have no luck with 
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hat shops and things of that sort. It would 
be easier to sell a pearl every day or two— 
until they were all gone— 

Mrs. ASHLEY. Yes, and then? 

Lapy HeEten. (With a shudder and a 
smile.) Then? I suppose I’d become déclas- 
sée in time. 

(At last Lady Helen and Thayer are left 


alone.) 
Lapy Heten. I’m so sorry about to-night. 
TuHayer. I’m sorry, too, but I couldn't 
help it. 


Lapy Heten. I know you couldn't. 
There’s nothing—nothing at all too dreadful 
for my husband to say when he’s—when he’s 
jealous or in a bad mood. 

TuHayer. (Unhappily.) I suppose —at 
least according to the tales one hears—he’s 
had occasion to be jealous a great many 
times. 

Lapy HELEN. 
He’s thought so. 
lesson to-night. 

THAYER. You were so wonderful. If I 
didn’t know better I could almost have 
thought that you really cared for me. 

Lapy HELEN. What I said in your behalf 
to-night I would have said, exactly as I told 
my husband, in behalf of any stranger in the 
same situation. 

THAYER. Oh! 

Lapy HeEten. But it wouldn’t have meant 
so much to me, of course, if it had not been 
some one I cared for. 

THAYER. (Doubtfully.) 
you care for me? 

Lapy HELEN. You know. 

Tuayer. I wish I did know. 

Lavy Heten. If you don’t know—if you 
really don’t know—why bother about it? 

THAYER. One shouldn’t bother about it. 
You are right. After all, I’m just an inci- 
dent in your life—just some one who hap- 
pened to interest you for a month or so one 
spring out of all the other springs. Last 
year it was some one else, and next year it 
will be another, and after that another. 

Lapy Heten. So yot: don’t mean to let 
yourself care one little bit more about me 
than you think I care about you, do you, 
Ned? (He does not answer. She continues 
lightly.) You think you are just one of my 
caprices, don’t you? (He still does not an- 
swer. Again her tone is light, but very 
tender.) I suppose, after all, there was some 
one whom you thought you cared for last 
spring—and the spring before. And surely 
there will be some one this time next year. 
And perhaps that some one will be the right 
one and she’ll have all the other spring times 


(With a laugh, yet grave.) 
But I think he’s learned a 


Look here—do 
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as well. I hope so. And I hope that she 
will have a very firm hand—for she will need 
it with you, my dear; and a very tender 
heart, for she will need that too; and a very 
wise head—you’re not very wise yourself, 
you know. And I hope that she will be 
young and lovely and that you will be always 
very happy together and very, very sad apart 
—as long as both of you live. 

Tuayer. That's a strange way to talk. 

Lapy HeLen. Poor Ned! Hasn't any one 
ever wanted you to be happy before? 

THAYER. Not any one who pretended to 
be in love with me. 

Lapy HELEN. Love is something that not 
many of us know much about. I don’t pre- 
tend to know myself—and I’ve never pre- 
tended to love you, Ned. I’m afraid of the 
very word. Love! It’s a word I’ve never 
used—to any one. 

THAYER. But only a week ago—oh, I don’t 
understand you. 

Lapy HeLen. My dear, you are stupid. 

THAYER. You wrote me such wonderful 
letters from the country. Is it stupid to think 
you cared for me when you wrote them? 

Lapy HELEN. No, I don’t think the stupid- 
est person would doubt that I cared for you 
when I wrote them. 


She urges him to leave London—to go 
out to South Africa, as he had talked of 
doing. He finds London a jolly place and 
he’s going to stay. Besides he has had 
some business offers. 


Lapy HELEN. From Mr. Rudolph Solo- 
mon? 

THayer. He was one, yes. He's a big 
man in America. 

Lavy Heten. But rather lonely in Lon- 
don. 


Rudolph Solomon is a rich American 
Jew—a collector of Rembrandts, “the 
American rival of the British Museum.” 
He collects the treasures of the Old 
World for his palace in the New. 

A darkened stage indicates >resently a 
lapse of an hour, and then comes the swift 
revelation that Lady Helen has discovered 
Thayer and his compatriot, Mrs. Leslie, 
cheating at bridge. She decides to ac- 
knowledge to her husband her mistake in 
taking Thayer’s part before. Thayer at- 
tempts to stop the impetuous Lady Helen 
from making the revelation to her hus- 
band, Facing social disgrace in London, 


he declares that he will ruin her reputa- 
tion as well by showing to Sir Bruce 
Haden the letters she has written to 
him. 


TuHayer. There's nothing I can say now 
except that I'm sorry. 

Lapy HeLten. You must say that to my 
husband. 

THAYER. To your husband? 

Lapy Heren. Yes. He said it to you. 
You must say it to him. 

THAYER. You mean—to tell him? 

Lapy Heten. Of course. 

THAYER. You won't. 

Lapy Heten. I will. 


He pleads—his life won't be worth liv- 
ing if everybody knows and Sir Bruce 
will tell. 


Lapy Heten. Is that all? Have you never 
heard of fair play? Well, turn about is fair 
play. It’s my husband's turn now. . 

THayer. You don’t dare. 

Lapy Heen. I don’t dare? Dare what? 
Admit that he was right and I was wrong? 

THaAyer. You said to-night that if he 
kicked me out of this house you'd go out of 
it, too, forever. Very well. I say that if he 
kicks me out you will go out of it, too, for- 
ever. 


But Lady Helen acts according to the 
high disinterested tradition of the mad 
Varvicks. Noblesse oblige! She tells her 
husband as the curtain falls. 

The second act reveals Lady Helen two 
years later in the lounge of a New York 
hotel. Her husband has divorced her. 
Thayer has disappeared. Sir Emmet 
Wildering has come to America as am- 
bassador and Mrs. Ashley is fulfilling a 
theatrical engagement here. The English 
folk are taking tea in the lounge when 
Lady Helen appears as hostess for a party 
that includes Zellito, the fortune-teller 
and dancer; Alice Vance, a musical com- 
edy star; a trio of Croatian acrobats, 
and Rudolph Solomon, the multi-million- 
aire who is the “protector” of Miss 
Vance. The English aristocrats discover 
that Lady Helen is truly déclassée, prac- 
tically penniless and living by her wits. 
They resolve to help her reestablish her- 
self if possible. 

Finally she is left alone with the great 
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PASSERS-BY 
In the lounge of a New York hotel the decadent British aristocrat, Lady Helen Haden, chats on her 


downward path with Rudolph Solomon, bound upward upon his pilgrimage of achievement. 


more is Lady Helen and Claude King is Solomon, 


Rudolph Solomon, who is really in love 
with her. An effective scene follows be- 
tween the two: 


Lapy Heten. You'll feel like a Roman 
emperor when my Croatians do their superb 
acrobatic act for your special benefit. You 
must promise to let me be there to see it. 

Sotomon. You're very child-like, Lady 
Helen. 

Lapy Heten. Is that why you are looking 
at me so sternly? Are you thinking that I’ve 
got my frock very soiled? 

Sotomon. I’m thinking that you’ve run 
very hard and played very recklessly. 

Lapy Heten. So I have. It’s sometimes 
very difficult to realize that this is a serious 
world—and that life is something more than 
a hilltop in the sun with an adventure lurk- 
ing in every flower. There are so many 
things to make one smile. And the older 
one grows, and the more one is alone, the 
oftener one smiles to oneself. I don’t say 
that they are always happy smiles—but just 
the fact of being alive is rather gay. 


Ethel Barry- 


“For to admire and for to see, 

For to behold the world so wide—” 
Only an Englishman could have written that. 
By the way, thank you for the set of Con- 
rad’s books. I love them. Do you know 
the South Sea Islands? We cruised among 
them all one winter. The stars are very 
wonderful. We lived on the yacht and put 
in at every port that took our fancy. You 
should do that sometime—if only for the 
stars and the strange hushed nights... . 
Where are the cigarets? 

Sotomon. Go on! 

Lapy HeEten. There’s nothing more. I 
was just rambling. Have I bored you? (He 
looks at her without answering.) Now, what 
are you thinking of, my friend? 

Sotomon. I was thinking of a shooting- 
star, Lady Helen—a star that I saw once fall 
from the sky into that dark garden of water 
that lies between New York and the outer 
ocean. I was a newsboy and I had sold all 
my papers. I was lying on the grass in Bat- 
tery Park because it was better than going 
to the place that I called home. I was half 
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asleep when I saw the lightning of the shoot- 
ing-star. (He pauses. There is an instant’s 
silence.) 

Lapy HeELen. (Gravely.) And now what 
are you thinking of? 

*Sotomon. I was thinking that there are 
better things in life even than cruising be- 
neath the stars in the South Seas. 

Lapy HeEten. It’s very beautiful—cruis- 
ing beneath the stars in the South Seas. 
What is better? 

SoLtomon. Purpose—the progress of one’s 
spirit upon a pilgrimage of achievement: the 
building of one’s life after the plan of one’s 
dreams. When the grass of Battery Park 
was my bed, an earl to me was as legendary 
as the Santa Claus that drove his reindeers 
down the chimneys of fortunate children at 
Christmas time. An earl’s daughter was as 
remote as the farthest star in the darkness 
of the night. Yet here we are, Lady Helen 
—you and I. 

Lapy HELen. Yes, here we are—you and I! 

Sotomon. I suppose that I seem to you 
very conscious of all that I have got from 
life?: Weil, I am conscious of it. It’s a great 
satisfaction to have got what one has wanted. 
And I’ve not: stopped, you know, at getting 
money. I’ve gone on. I know the world 
and its finest things—its cities, its music, its 
literature and all its games. I’ve thrust my 
hands into the past and touched history. In 
my house there are marbles and swords and 
fans—memoirs of popes and emperors and 
warriors and queens and immortal cow~te- 
sans. And I’ve touched the future, too. My 
money is building projects that will benefit 
generations not yet born. 

Lapy HeEten. It’s power that you really 
wanted—and have got, isn’t it? 

Sotomon. Power—and the flavor of life 
at its rarest. And to know that there is orc 
thing more that I must have—you. I want 
you! 

Lapy Heten. But I’m no longer a suffi- 
ciently precious object for the golden cab- 
inet of your very successful life. 

Sotomon. But I want you. 

Lapy Heten. That’s rather ambiguous. 

Sotomon. I want an ambiguous thing— 
romance. . .. Tell me—do you feel that I'd 
be a dull companion on another cruise, for 
instance, in the South Seas? 

Lapy HELen. It isn’t what sort of a com- 
panion you'd be. It’s that I should have to 
cruise forever—among unknown islands and 
on uncharted seas, if I left port with you 
upon that journey. 

Sotomon. I see. Then try to think of me 
as the companion of more discreet pleasures 
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—a friend very much at home in the properly 
conducted life of a luxurious great lady. 

Lapy Heen. I wonder if I could? Pm 
afraid not. 

Sotomon. I wish that you'd be frank and 
explain to me just where the fine lines, of 
your code are drawn. 

Lapy Heten. Isn't it sufficient that they 
have been drawn so carelessly that you make 
me this ambiguous offer? 

Sotomon. You resent it? 

Lapy Heten. Oh, no—no! You probably 
know exactly what most things in the world 
are worth—even romance. Well, whatever 
is ahead for either of us, we have each found 
life a strange adventure, haven’t we? We've 
each come a long distance. The little news- 
boy has come a long way from his bed on 
the grass in Battery Park and the child who 
was christened Victoria Helen Alexandria 
Varvick has come a long way from the arms 
of the queen who was her godmother. 

Sotomon. And no one knows how much 
farther each of us has to go, Lady Helen— 
“to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow.” 

Lapy HeEten. No, no one knows, but it’s 
part of the adventure to keep one’s courage 
and not to care too greatly how the wheel 
of fortune turns, for we must all go from 
the game, empty-handed, at last. And if 
we've played fairly I don’t believe that we 
shall mind, really, when the moment comes 
to blow out our candles and sleep. 

SoLtomon. You mean? 

Lapy HELEN. I mean, my friend, that I 
am going to refuse your ambiguous offer and 
all that it might lead to. And I really like 
you very much. And it’s a temptation, too, 
to think of the sheer decency of having 
enough money again for one’s whims—which 
seem so much more important, somehow, 
than one’s needs. But it isn’t cricket, accord- 
ing to my topsyturvy ethics, to take away a 
woman’s lover—tho I suppose I wouldn't 
hesitate if you were her husband! 


Disappointed, Solomon iz; compelled to 


give her up—for the time. As he goes, 
however, he promises her that some day 
they will talk again—‘for,” he says, “you 
and I, we have, each of us, something of 
the incommunicable technique of magnifi- 
cence.” 

Nevertheless, he leaves Lady Helen 
with the bill to pay. She starts to sign 
the bill, an act the waiter reports to the 
head-waiter. The latter has served Lady 
Helen in Cairo and London and knows 
her present financial straits. She slips 
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her last ring from her finger and gives 
it to the head-waiter, asking him to settle 
the bill for her. Then proudly she walks 
out. 

The last act takes us, one week later, 
into the magnificent home of Solomon. 
In the hope of arranging a match between 
Lady Helen and the new Croesus, the 
British aristocrats have consented to dine 
with the self-made art collector—they 
want “to send her stock up so high that 
‘Rudolph Solomon will want to marry 
her.” The faithful Charteris offers to 
marry her—“I really can’t afford you,” 
he explains, “but I can’t bear to see you 
drifting like this. You're like a lost child 
in an uncaring crowd.” Solomon pre- 
pares to send Alice Vance to Paris to cul- 
tivate her voice, in order that Lady Helen 
might consent to his protection. In the 
meantime Thayer has turned up again, 
and has been invited to Solomon’s house. 
Solomon finally proposes to Lady Helen: 


Sotomon. I’ve told you before that you 
are very child-like, Lady Helen. 

Lapy HeEten. I remember — the 
frock, and all the rest of it. 

Sotomon. You remember all the rest of 
it, then? 

Lapy HELEN. Yes—all of it. 

SoLomon. You remember an offer— 

Lapy Heten. An ambiguous offer; yes. 

Sotomon. Which you refused? 

Lapy Heten. Yes—tho I admit to you 
frankly that I was tempted. It quite dazzled 
me to think that I should never have to 
bother about bills again, or try to do sums 
in pounds and then do them all over again 
in dollars. 

Sotomon. You remember the reason that 
you gave as the cause of your refusal? 

Lapy HELEN. Yes. 

Sotomon. That reason no longer exists. 
Alice Vance sails next week, to remain in 
Paris indefinitely. 

Lapy Heten. I know. She told me. 

Sotomon. Well... .? 

Lapy HeELten. You seem in hot haste, my 
friend, to be off with the old love, and on 
with a new. 

Sotomon. I have thought of you, and you 
only, for months. I know you very well— 
better than any ore in the world knows you. 
You fascinated me from the moment I met 
you three years ago, in London, when you 
used to let me invite you to luncheon some- 
times, and nearly always forgot to come, or, 


soiled 
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when you came, forgot my name. You never 
could remember whether it was David or 
Abraham or Solomon! 

Lapy HeELen. I have always been stupid 
about names. 

Sotomon. (Gravely.) Particularly about 
your own. (She lifts her head and looks at 
him. He continues quickly.) Oh, I know 
that if it were not so you would still be for- 
getting mine. But if mine were yours would 
you be as careless of it as you have been of 
your own? (He sids beside her, and looks 
at her searchingly.) Would you, I wonder? 

Lapy Heten. If your name were mine? 
Are you asking me to marry you? 

Sotomon. I want to ask you to marry me. 
But—I’m very proud of my name, Helen. 
That may seem a little silly to one whose 
ancestors have written themselves down, gen- 
eration after generation, in the history of 
England. But I am proud of it. And it 
hurts me to give into the keeping of one 
who has already been so careless of the tra- 
ditions and glories about her own, as you— 

Lapy HEten. This is a strange wooing. 

SoLtomon. Yes, it is a strange wooing in- 
deed. Strange for me. (He goes and takes 
both her hands, and, crossing them, holds 
them a little roughly.) I’m not a senti- 
mentalist. And I’m not a weakling. When 
I’ve thought of marriage at all I’ve thought 
of a mother for the children that I’ve hoped 
to have. Health and simple goodness and 
dignity—those were to be her indispensable 
characteristics. I’ve known women well 
enough to know that most of them determine 
their own fates according to their tempera- 
ments. But—what are you, anyway, Helen? 
A mother who never had a child? An artist 
without a talent? A courtesan born to the 
purple? What are you? 

Lapy Heten. (Simply.) It doesn’t mat- 
ter. 

SoLtomon. But it does matter! I love you. 
You belong here—in my house. I didn’t 
know that I loved you until a week ago when 
I looked into your heart, and found another 
love there—the thing that cut you adrift, I 
suppose, and sent you, all soiled and broken, 
to me. 


It is one of the weaknesses of this play 
that Lady Helen, who had, evidently with- 
out any spiritual qualms, married the 
knighted butcher Sir Bruce, hesitates at 
forming an alliance with Rudolph Solo- 
mon, a man of gerat cultivation and mys- 
tic power. 

Lady Helen has confessed to Solomon 
that there was one man she really loved, 
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but that she had dis- 
missed him for his own 
good. We know that 
this is Thayer, who is 
coming to Solomon’s 
house that night. Lady 
Helen tells Solomon 
that that love is a 
closed chapter: 


Sotomon. Do you care 
for me? Will you marry 
me? 

Lapy Heren. I—I like 
you. I’ve great respect 
for you. What I might 
come to feel for you I 
don’t know. I can see 
how life with you would 
be very easy—very easy 
and beautiful. And you 
know that if you want to 
marry me I should be, 
mad if I refused. 

SoLtomon. You will be 
good, won’t you? You're 
so reckless—like a wind. 
But you will take care— 
won't you? And let all 
the old miserable gossip 
die? 

Lapy Heten. I'll take 
care. I promise. I'll be 
good. I'll be quite a re- 
formed ‘character, Ru- 
dolph, if you talk to me 
like that. 





Abruptly Ned Thayer turns up. He is 
rich,. He has made a fortune in South 
Africa. Solomon does not suspect that 
he is the man Helen Haden loved. Mrs. 
Leslie also turns up—an uninvited guest. 
She cannot forgive Lady Helen for hav- 
ing discovered her cheating at cards. 
Knowing that Helen Haden is now 
quite déclassée, she insults her. Charteris 
finally forces Mrs. Leslie to apologize. 
The adventuress uses this apology to at- 
tain final revenge upon Lady Helen. In 
an insinuating tone she places the whole 
blame for the unfortunate incident in\the 
Haden house on “Lady Helen’s friend, 
Ned Thayer !” 

Thus Rudolph Solomon discovers the 
name of the man Lady Helen has loved. 
Thayer is there, and thinking that circum- 





THE END OF THE MAD VARVICKS 
The humiliation of Lady Helen is crowned by the accident that befalls 
her outside the palatial home of the rich Solomon, when she is run down 
and fatally injured by a taxicab of no distinction. 


stances now make it possible for them 
to marry, Solomon withdraws his offer, 
without explaining the reason to Lady 
Helen, but going out to send Thayer him- 
self to her. Utterly crushed and misin- 
terpreting Solomon’s withdrawal, Helen 
Haden, pursued by the fate of the mad 
Varvicks, rushes from the house. The 
irony of her fate is fulfilled. In front 
of Solomon’s new home she is struck 
down by an insignificant taxicab. She is 
brought back into Solomon’s house to die. 
Thayer comes to her. He has found some 
other woman to love, but realizing that 
Helen is dying, tells her that he has come 
back to her—a man at last. And then, 
with characteristic recklessness, she dies 
beautifully, and the race of mad Varvicks 
comes to an end. 
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N recent years clowns have become a 
trifle out of date. Perhaps Charles 
Chaplin has conquered the industry. 

He has become clown-in-chief to the 
whole world. But the recent advent upon 
these shores of Grock, a European clown, 
has reawakened our interest in the ancient 
art of the clown, which “is older than any 
history written in any book,” as the dis- 
tinguished Mr. Walkley, of the London 
Times, recently pointed out. Merely to 
prove his powers, Grock made his first 
appearance here “unnamed, unhonored 
and unsung,” in a “neighborhood” vaude- 
ville theater. He came, he performed, he 
conquered. Since then he has been crowd- 
ing New York’s vaudeville theaters. He 
has been praised by press and press- 
agents. Yet he remains a mystery, since 
he is, in a sense, a sad, a cerebral clown. 
What Mr. Walkley, of the London Times, 
thought of him is republished here just 
to elucidate the ancient crt of the clown. 
Mr. Walkley said: 


“Grock ... is a sort of clown. Yet no; 
one must distinguish. There. are clowns and 
there is Grock. For Grock happens to be 
an artist, and the artist is always an individ- 
ual. After all, as an individual artist, he 
must have invented himself. It was a re- 
markably happy invention. . . . Victor Hugo 
(and the theme would not have been un- 
worthy of that lyre) would have described 
it as a series of antitheses. It is genial 
and macabre, owlishly stupid and Machiavel- 
lianly astute, platypode and feather-light, 
cacophonous and divinely musical. Grock’s 
first act is a practical antithesis. A strange 
creature with a very high and very bald 
cranium (you think of what Fitzgerald said 
of James Spedding’s: ‘No wonder no hair 
can grow at such an altitude’) and in very 
‘baggy breeches waddles in with an enor- 
mous portmanteau, which proves to contain 
a fiddle no larger than your hand. The 
creature looks more simian than human, but 
is graciously affable—another Sir Oran Haut- 
ton, with fiddle substituted for Sir Oran’s 
flute and French horn.” 


The critic of our own N. Y. Times in- 
forms us that Grock has wrung smiles 
from the royal family and convulsed Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton. He is announced as 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE CLOWN 


French, but he speaks with a Cockney ac- 


cent. We might venture the opinion that 
Grock is an intellectual clown, a purist in 
his art. His clowning is premeditated, 
carefully thought out, based perhaps on 
Bergson or Croce. He is a classicist. In 
our own country we are developing a new 
and native type of clown. Grock is not 
“funny” in our American sense. Never- 
theless he has elicited some interesting 
tributes. Of him the Christian Science 
Monitor publishes this interpretation: 


“To watch Grock is to be a youngster 
again, a youngster whose enjoyment of what 
he sees is enhanced by the grown-up intelli- 
gence which makes being a youngster again, 
while a good clown is about, such refresh- 
ing entertainment. There is a polish, a fin- 
ished quality, about Grock’s foolery which 
we do not remember among the circus 
clowns of our boyhood. The circus clown 
rushed through his bit mechanically. Grock 
seems to think his fun as he goes along. 
Back of those innocent eyes, that ludicrous 
face, with the suddenly protruding under 
jaw, a jaw of massive size, there is apparent 
an equanimity of thought which in less skil- 
ful clowns might more properly be called 
vacuity. 

“It is this equanimity that makes the un- 
expected in Grock’s work so laughable. He 
is playing his midget violin in all seriousness. 
Suddenly he falls through the chair. He is 
playing the piano like a pianist of parts. 
Like a flash he throws in one bit of bur- 
lesque which topples him over into the ridicu- 
lous again. He knows the value of contrast. 
All fooling and no sense makes anyone a 
dull clown. Grock proves this. He is never 
dull. Especially when he is talking. How 
did he develop that voice? On the slightest 
pretext it drops from a vapid wheedling to 
a rich, resonant bass.” 


The mystery of the new clown is sought 
elsewhere by the indefatigable S. Jay 
Kaufman, of the N. Y. Globe. The man 
is essentially an artist, and he knows how 
to awaken appreciation of his art. 


“There’s a much more important reason 
as we see it. The man does something. He 
plays the piano superbly. And the other 
instruments are added powers. We used 
to hear that the clown in the troupe was 











GROCK OR GORKY? 























GROCK 
———— 
From the N. Y. Times 
A “HIGH-BROW” CLOWN 


Here is the artist ighes impression of the clown 
a Sapo to A. B. Walkley, Max Beerbohm, 
hesterton, as well as to less distinguished 

pnd 


always the best acrobat of the lot. We 
never believed it until we saw them rehearse 
one day. Grock has taken his cue from the 
acrobat. He is a clown, but he is a musician 
first. The clowning in vaudeville, alas! gets 
him the huge salary, but who cares about 
his salary so long as we have him? His non- 
sense is sheer nonsense, which is the best 
sort of nonsense. That the man is an artist 
one gathers from the bits of fine music he 
quietly slips in between his bits of nonsense.” 


Mr. Walkley has invoked Benedetto 
Croce, Aristotle, Jean Paul Richter and 
other erudite authorities in his effort to 
clear up the mystery of the clown. But 
the London critic despairs of any ade- 
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quate solution in words. “It is the old 
difficulty of transposing the comic from 
three dimensions into two, and when the 
comic becomes the grotesque, then the 
difficulty becomes sheer impossibility.” 


“Why does this queer combination of an- 
thropoid appearance, unearthly noises, physi- 
cal agility and musical talent—so flat in de- 
scription—make one laugh so immoderately 
in actual presentation? Well, there is, first, 
the old idea of the parturient mountains 
and the ridiculous mouse. Of the many 
theories of the comic (all, according to Jean 
Paul Richter, themselves comic) the best 
known perhaps is the theory of suddenly re- 
laxed strain. Your psychic energies have 
been strained (say by Grock’s huge port- 
manteau), and are suddenly in excess and 
let loose by an inadequate sequel (the tiny 
fiddle). Then there is the old theory of 
Aristotle, that the comic is ugliness without 
pain. That will account for your laughter 
at Grock’s grotesque appearance, his baggy 
preeches, his beetle-like dress clothes, his hid- 
eous mouth giving utterance to harmless sen- 
timents. Again, there is the pleasure arising 
from the discovery that an apparent idiot 
has wholly unexpected superiorities, acro- 
batic skill, and virtuosity in musical execu- 
tion. But not such a fool as he looks is the 
class-badge of clowns in general. There is 
something still unexplained in the attraction 
of Grock. One can only call it his individ- 
uality—his benign, blard outlook on a cosmos 
of which he seems modestly to possess the 
secret hidden from ourselves. One comes 
in the end to the old helpless explanation of 
any individual artist. Grock pleases because 
he is Grock.” 





THE CRITICAL CONTROVERSY STIRRED UP 
BY GORKY’S “NIGHT LODGING” 


atergoers during the present sea- 

son has produced more diverse 
critical reaction than Arthur Hopkins’ 
production of Maxim Gorky’s “Night 
Lodging.” The history of this play, 
which is now presented for the first time 
to American audiences, after making the- 
atrieal history on the continent, is, per- 
haps, the most varied of any modern 
drama, with the single exception of the 
epoch-making “Ghosts” by Ibsen. . Max 


N° drama offered to New York the- 


Reinhardt established himself as the first 
régisseur of Berlin with his production of 
Gorky’s play under the German title, 
“Nachtasyl.” Heinrich Conried made a 
notable production of the German version 
at the Old Irving Place Theater before he 
was called to the Metropolitan. It has 
been performed in various languages in 
the past two decades in New York City. 
In Italy the great Eleonora Duse once 
appeared as Vassilisa in the Gorky drama. 
But not until the intrepid Arthur Hopkins 
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undertook to present the play for special 
matinees has the play been considered fit 
food for American audiences. 

In the opinion of the majority of the 
critics of the daily press the Gorky drama 
is a “murky and despondent drama of 
darkest Russia,” as the Times describes 
it. The genial Mr. Broun, of the Tribune, 
protested against Gorky’s “dim figures ona 
darkened stage raving at nothing at all or 
at something obscure beyond all reason.” 
The Herald authority condemns it as a 
“triumph of the dismal and the dirty,” and 
the Sun reporter terms it “the apotheosis 
of gloom.” There can be no question, 
however, that Arthur Hopkins presented 
a faithful version of the Gorky master- 
piece. The translation is an almost literal 
one, made by Fania Mindell with no loss 
of colloquial power and crude raciness— 
—*possessing,” the Herald critic admits, 
“much literary merit, altho this is not en- 
hanced by the mention of roaches. The 
roach may be of literary value, but for 
the drama he has neither impressiveness 
nor coquetry.” In the settings and cos- 
tuming, also the work of Miss Mindell, 


the same unflinching and uncompromizing 
faithfulness to Russian reality was pre- 


served. In fact, it was “too much” for 
the professional critics to stomach, and 
led the fastidious interpreter of the World 
to express his disgust in these words: 


“The scene is a moldy, damp, squalid, dimly- 
lit cellar in—well, in any big Russian city. 
It seems to smell to high heaven. Collected 
in its gloom is Gorky’s human refuse—the 
grasping, mean landlord; his faithless vixen 
wife in love with a young thief, who already 
is tiring of her and cocking his evil eye at 
her sister; a sodden actor who has forgotten 
his stage name and who whines that his ‘or- 
ganism has been poisoned by alcohol’; a 
‘woman dying of consumption, who is beaten 
constantly by her drink-crazed husband; a 
diseased Baron, who mumbles about his bet- 
ter days and rolls his glassy eyes; a hat- 
maker, a shoemaker, prostitutes and peddlers, 
a dishonest policeman and various more 
scrapings of the gutter. 

“There is one other, a garrulous old pil- 
grim, who drifts in, preaches long-winded 
philosophy when any one will listen, gives 
advice, comforts the dying woman and busies 
himself in: various ways, always muddling 
matters and making them worse. The night- 
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birds in the loathsome cave scoff at him and 
curse him and presently he wanders away as 
mysteriously as he came.” 


In contradistinction to this condemna- 
tion from the daily press, such critics as 
Ludwig Lewisohn of the Nation, and 
Francis Hackett of the New Republic, 
hail the Hopkins production as the one 
significant event of the American theater 
in many seasons. It is sadly inept, writes 
Mr. Hackett, it is even jejune to accuse 
this play of “gloom.” “Twin Beds,” in 
the opinion of Mr. Hackett, was one of 
the gloomiest of plays. “With a regular- 
ity as unfailing as the moon, the New 
York critics reaffirm their conviction that 
a play concerning derelict human beings 
must of course be squalid, sodden, high- 
brow and depressing. It is mentally ruin- 
ous to believe and assert such things, yet 
their belief and assertion are endemic in 
the New York newspapers, like malaria 
in the jungle or goiter in the Alps.” Mr. 
Hackett characterizes the first Amer: 
ican performance of the Russian play as 
“strong, firm, spacious,” resting on a gen- 
eral level of excellence. 


Mr. Arthur Hopkins’s presentation of 
‘Night Lodging’ at the Plymouth Theater 
may or may not be better than the presen- 
tation some time ago at the German theater. 
I do not know. I never saw the perform- 
ance at the German theater and I am in- 
clined to distrust the persons to whom the 
German theater is not so much a thing in 
itself as a stick with which to whack the 
American theater. But, better or worse than 
the German performance, Mr. Hopkins’s is 
to the good. It is a strong, firm, spacious, 
capable performance, resting not so much on 
a few pinnacles as on a general level of ex- 
cellence. It is presented bravely. Making 
no attempt to sweeten the drama to the 
taste of American critics, it allows the reso- 
lute sincerity of Gorky to penetrate every 
word and action of the performance... 
A sense of human incident and human pres- 
ence is quickly secured, and after that there 
comes a stream of event which never loses 
its reality either in force or direction. The 
impact is tremendous. Gorky inundates one’s 
consciousness with these human fortunes and 
misfortunes of his tenement basement. And 
while occasional accents slip awry in the tu- 
mult of his creation the substance of his 
story finds one a corroborator—in a way that’ 
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one simply never corroborates depression or 
gloom.” 


These characters are, in short, says this 
authority, “one’s tired and naked self.” 
These victims of the world and their own 
natures are a vivid reflection, an allegory 
if you will, of humanity reduced to the 
lowest common denominator.. Gorky de- 
picts the elements of all vice and the seed 
of all striving toward God. Mr. Hackett 
explains why the play is not gloomy: 


“Why is the grave and beautiful play not 
gloomy? It is not enough to say that the 
really gloomy play gives a naturalistic ver- 
sion of life which the spectator rejects as 
false. Nor is it enough to say that the falsity 
of a sodden play consists not in its shadows 
or in its discords but in its absence of the 
vitamen of beauty. Many plays are denied 
truth because their truth is not agreeable. 
Many plays are denied beauty simply because 
their beauty is a stranger. Yet we know 
that truth or beauty may be as sable as the 
night, as icy as the pole, as lonely as a water- 
fall in the wilderness. The fact is, gloom is 
the child of ingrained ugliness, not the child 
of accidental, conventional ugliness. It is the 
people who think too narrowly of poverty 
and failure who see ‘Night Lodging’ as de- 
pressing. It does not fail in beholding life. 
It is not poor in sympathy.” 


Writing in the Nation, Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn likewise points out the unfamiliar 
truth and beauty of the Russian drama. 
There are no subsidiary characters in 
this drama, he elucidates, as there are 


none in reality. “Each soul is of supreme 
import to itself, and in that dim night 
lodging, as on a larger and less showy 
scene, these different selves struggle for 
some realization both in the world of 
things and in the minds of their fellows.” 
They try to communicate to others the 
realities of their inner lives; only so can 
‘they mitigate the anguish of their futility 
and their loneliness.” Mr. Lewisohn fur- 
ther interprets: 


“It was his intimate perception of such 
‘facts that led Gorky to break the traditional 
‘dramaturgic pattern. Each man is the pro- 
tagonist of his own drama, and that drama, 
in such a warld as the present, is commonly 
a tragic one. There is in life no such person 
ds a ‘first citizen’ or a ‘second gentleman’ 
whose function ends when he has listened to 
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a hero’s speech. The men and women in 
‘Night Lodging’ have and sustain an intimate 
vision of the course of the central tragedy. 
But ever the cries of their own hearts break 
forth and silence the voices of the pas- 
sions that contend around them. Individual 
dramas detach themselves from the general 
rumor of life and sink back into it. But 
that rumor is itself made up of a hundred 
dramas and we need but listen a little more 
steadily here and there to catch the tragic 
accents of each one. Hence it is clear that 
the flowing and wavering technique of this 
play is not due—as we have been and shall 
be glibly told—to a neglect of right crafts- 
manship or to unfamiliarity with the theater, 
but to a closer and a juster vision of human 
life. 

“Together with the tradition of the. psy- 
chical isolation of a tragic action, Gorky also 
abandons that of its pseudo-nobility. His 
people are the outcasts, the rejected and dis- 
inherited of the old Russian order. They 
drink and brawi and jeer. But they also 
sing and yearn. From all their follies and 
futilities, lifted above their degradation and 
their woe, rises the voice of their hope ‘for 
something better.’ . 

“*To be a human being—do you know 
what that is?’ To know that fully is the 
deepest and the most healing wisdom. Luka 
is the voice of that new spirit which Russia 
has brought into the modern world. We 
hear it in Dostoevsky as we hear it in Gorky. 
It can give beauty and reality to words that 
would sound mawkish on other lips. It has 
cast aside the moral values which sustain the 
members of a merely economic or political 
hierarchy in their self-esteem and their sev- 
eral stations and has sought man in his sim- 
ple humanity, having nothing but the glow 
of his passions, the pain of his heart, the 
aspiration of his mind. And it is this spirit 
that makes ‘Night Lodging’ a play of such 
consoling and, if rightly looked upon, of 
such cheering power. Many spectators, in- 
cluding the best-known reviewer on our daily 
press, have found it unbearably gloomy. 
They see the shadows on the damp walls, 
the dusty sunlight struggling through -the 
dim window-panes, the Tartar’s: broken arm, 
the vodka glasses, the poverty, the sin. They 
miss prosperity and bright raiment: and easy 
falsehoods and fortunate love. They do not 
hear the faint music of that more human 
world toward which we are traveling, toward 
which even these outcasts had set their still 
unseeing faces—that world which ‘shall hold 
all men in freedom, in which there will be 
left no spot to which any can-be €ast out.” 
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IS SATIE’S MUSIC SATIRICAL OR MERELY 
SILLY? 


S the music of Eric Satie merely glori- 
fied silliness, as Edward J. Dent as- 
serts, or is this Frenchman the master 

ironist of modern music? “Satie was 
once a positive contributor to the new 
material of music,” Mr. Dent writes in 
the London Atheneum. “Unfortunately, 
his talent never developed beyond its ini- 
tial stage. He has remained a child play- 
ing with counters ... his later works 
show nothing more than what Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis calls the infantile swank of 
the deformed.” Of “Parade,” the Satie- 
Cocteau-Picasso ballet recently given in 
London, Mr. Dent wrote: 


“Modern criticism, as a poet said recently, 
has only two adjectives, ‘amusing’ and ‘tire- 
some.’ Erik Satie’s later pianoforte pieces, 
wandering aimlessly over the page without 
signatures or bar-lines, almost without clefs, 
decorated with a running commentary in 
equally incoherent and unpunctuated prose, 
belong to the first of the second category, 
according as one meets with them for the 
first or the second time. ‘Parade’ is for- 
tunately not a lengthy entertainment, but it 
is long enough to achieve the transition from 
the one to the other within the limits of one 
representation. It represents, so we are told 
on the program, the unsuccessful efforts 
of three theatrical managers to attract an 
unconvinced public to their entertainment. 
Deliberately to design a failure is certainly 
one method of disarming criticism.” 


Leigh Henry, one of the most readable 
interpreters of the modern tendency in 
music, is much more disposed to consider 
Satie as a legitimate composer. There is 
a strong undercurrent of satire in every- 
‘thing Satie does. Parts of “Parade,” Mr. 
Henry claims in the Musical Standard, 
are distinctly lyrical, full of lilt and in 
parts full of formal devices: 


“Of this latter type is the opening ‘Prélude 
au Rideau rouge,’ which is frugal in charac- 
ter. To this succeeds some typically Satie 
music elaborated from the prelude, as the 
first manager enters. A certain amount of 
Stravinsky influence is evinced in the pseudo- 
Oriental music for the Chinese juggler which 


follows, but the true Satie idiom asserts 
itself dominantly in the whimsical, synco- 
pated phrases of the American girl, to which 
this gives place. This leads to a ‘Ragtime 
du Paquebot,’ which opens with strains rem- 
iniscent of a Feldman publication, but which 
speedily merge into uproariously farcial scor- 
ing calculated to make the most ambitious 
‘Jazz'-writer envious. The remainder of the 
ballet consists of a valse, ‘Acrobates,’ an 
elaboration of earlier themes, accompanying 
the last desperate efforts of the managers, 
and the concluding ‘Suite au Prélude du 
Rideau rouge.’ 

“This summary, with a song, ‘La Diva 
de l’Empire,’ and three further piano-sets, 
‘Déscriptions automatiques,’ ‘Piéces froides’ 
and ‘Heures séculaires et instantanées,’ com- 
prize the most characteristic of Satie’s work. 
The output is not large, but it has constituted 
a new word in the vocabulary of musical ex- 
pression, a word capable of giving a new sig- 
nificance to the language of music. Nor 
does the satire of Satie give only a new out- 
let to the expressive current of musical art. 
It provides also a filter through which it 
may be drained clear of poisonous things 
like affectation and stereotyped postures and 
formule.” 


In the most comprehensive study of 
Satie yet to appear in this country, 
Rudhyar D. Chenneviére characterizes 
the French composer (in the Musical 
Quarterly) as the very incarnation of the 
Parisian spirit, mocking, facetious, fond 
of mystification, destructive and in most 
cases incapable of production, disinte- 
grating and dissolving. 


“He is a typical product of the beginning 
of this century, of this exhausted civilization 
which jeers in order not to look death in the 
face. And he is the buffoon, who cracks his 
punning jokes in increasing number, pushing 
them to extravagance, in order to make the 
neurotic beings who march past him laugh 
despite themselves, these luxurious adven- 
turers who flock to shake off their thoughts 
in contemplation of his poverty. 

“But nature had gifted Satie with the mu- 
sician’s sense of hearing. And thus the lat- 
ter carries over raillery into music, and writes 
‘the music of irony,’ the name so aptly ap- 
plied to it by Valentine de Saint-Point. In 
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so doing he denatures music absolutely, and 
this artistic contradiction is plainly shown by 
the fact that he has recourse to the aid of 
the written word to express his raillery with 
precision, thus creating a hybrid ensemble 
which no longer deserves the title of music. 

“Satie, an extreme individualist, writes for 
a few detached individuals, not for humanity 
at large, to him an object of derision. Only 
the pianist—or the cultured musician—is able 
to appreciate his irony to the full; since they 
only are able to read and hear at the same 
time. And this musical impossibility is, 
nevertheless, quite capable of explanation; 
since irony, being an absolutely intellectual 
product, voices an appeal to the reader. Yet 
it cannot be termed music; since music is not 
intellectual in its essence.” 


Leigh Henry claims that Satie is as 
representatively French as Debussy or 
Ravel or Sévérac. His music consistently 
manifests a trait of French racial psy- 
chology as constant as, and probably more 
fundamental than those found in other 
modern French composers. Moreover: 


“His music throughout is a persistent ex- 
pression of that spirit of sane thinking and 
satire which is a distinctive mark of the 
French intelligence. Throughout every phase 
of French expression this has been uniform- 
ly evident. At the height of the early, long- 
winded chivalrous romances which derived 
from the heavy, Teuton-Goth-spirited ‘Chan- 
sons de Gestes’ appeared the Fabliaux, or 
satirical verse-narratives, in which the knight- 
ly extravagance and unctuous mysticism of 
the chivalrous vogue were pilloried. With 
their advent commenced the continuous ex- 
pression of that dominant trait which we 
have come to know as l’esprit gaulois.’” 

“This ‘esprit gaulois’ finds its first consis- 
tent, concentrated musical expression in the 
works of Erik Satie. Dominant above all 
other characteristics in his music are subtle 
irony and a sense of burlesque. His wit, 
however, always prevents the latter from de- 
generating into mere buffoonery. Nor, tho 
whimsical and fantastic in expression, is his 
musical outlook in any way distorted. He 
views all things without sentiment, scrutiniz- 
ing and analyzing them objectively, and trans- 
mits the results of his investigations in gro- 
tesquely humorous music which, for all its 
latent satire, is néver exaggerated, being but 
the musical imagery of the absurdities which 
his keen intellect reduces to their funda- 
mental superficial esséntials. 

“Nothing escapes Satie’s penetration. Pas- 











SATIE THE SATIRIST 


Here is Alfred Frueh’s vivid impression of_the 
most-discussed of living French composers. Erik 
Satie used to “beat the box” in Montmartre caba- 
rets. 


tism, classical or romantic; bourgeois com- 
placency and pretentiousness; pedantry, sen- 
timentality and superficiality of all kinds, 
are alike the subjects of his pitiless exami- 
nation and mockery. Yet there is nothing 
vindictive in his work. So gracefully and 
delicately does he handle his subjects that 
were they material beings instead of mental 
types one could well imagine them being de- 
luded and flattered by his urbane attentions.” 


One of the latest of Satie’s composi- 
tions, and one of the truly serious, is his 
musical portrait of Socrates. This was 
performed in Paris and aroused consider- 
able interest among the critics. Satie 
often turns his satiric gift to the pricking 
of musical pretention, and has done much 
toward dispelling the Wagnerian myth in 
France. Gounod is another favorite tar- 
get for his ridicule. Lewis Carroll -is 
said to be one of his favorite authors, and 
his song of the “Mad Hatter” must delight 
even such adverse critics as Mr. Dent and 
M. Chenneviére. 
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MORSELLI: ITALY’S NEW MASTER OF 
TRAGEDY 


ee O my knowledge the greatest con- 
i & temporary writer of tragedy. Un- 
til the present moment ignored 
in Europe and elsewhere, as befits the 
lot of every new genius, at last he has 
been recognized by his own country after 
the success of ‘Glauco.’” So wrote Gio- 
vanni Papini of the talent of Luigi Ercole 
Morselli, the new poetic playwright of 
the Italian stage. “Glauco” won Morselli 
acclaim and popularity, tho he has been 
for many years a copious writer. His 
plays, to follow the account of Isaac Gold- 
berg presented in the Boston Transcript, 
include “Orion,” which like “Glauco” is 
based on mythological foundations; 
“Dafni e Cloe,” and “Belfagor.” He was 
born in 1883 at Pesaro. He studied medi- 
cine and literature. He moved to the 
literary and artistic atmosphere of Flor- 
ence. He made long journeys to Africa 
and America. Writing recently in La 
Vraie Italie, the intransigeant Papini, who 
has attacked d’Annunzio and blasted 
Benelli, adds this to his tribute to their 
youthful rival: 


“He is now at the height of his powers, 
and has lately written two dramas which will 
be produced at the beginning of the new sea- 
son. He has known the pangs of poverty 
and the languors of illness. But he has 
never allowed himself to be struck down by 
the blows of destiny. Despite all, he is an 
optimist. His soul, which preserves the sim- 
plicity of the child and the poet, brims with 
youth and resolution.” 


It is a problem to determine whether 
the pugnacious Papini is not merely using 


_Morselli to launch another arrow in the 


direction of his pet aversions, d’Annunzio 
and Sem Benelli. Particularly is his 
praise open to suspicion, when he writes, 
to follow the version of Mr. Goldberg in 
the Transcript: 


“Morselli does not follow pedantically the 
elaborated myths and the learned reconstruc- 
tions of the Hellenists. He is not a patient 
and boresome archeologist like. d’Annunzio; 
. he.cares very little for erudite bric-a-brac, 
for local color, for the scenery and the super- 


numeraries that serve to conceal the impo- 
tency of the impotent. He penetrates to the 
very core of the psychological‘action and into 
the very souls of his personages. ... He 
makes his protagonists speak in their joy and 
in their grief the natural words that are at 
once ancient and modern, which is to say, 
eternal. He transports us into a magic world 
which is almost outside of time, but in_ that 
mythical and prehistoric world we see men 
who suffer, who love, who bet-ay, who take 
pleasure with the puissant frankness of ele- 
mentary humanity. He uses the myth so as 
to obtain a superior lyric freedom that shall 
permit him to depict life in its very essence. 
He thus stands, apart from all the makers of 
classic pastiches with which our literature 
has been infested from the sixteenth century 
to d’Annunzio and Benelli. D’Annunzio’s 
‘Fedra,’ and Benelli’s ‘La Beffa,’ ‘The Jest,’ 
have been exported; Morselli’s ‘Orion’ and 
‘Glaucus’ should be translated and acted. 
Then it would be seen that we possess, at 
last, a truly poetic drama that does not resort 
to linguistic preciosities and to costumes in 
order to impress the crowd.” 


Other Italian critics have not refrained 
from comparing the work of Morselli 
with that of Shakespeare. Valentino Pic- 
coli writes in J Libri del Giorno: 


“On one side those who propose to imitate 
only externa) reality (whick. is monotonous 
in its apparent variety) and make much ado 
about purely histrionic and technical ability; 
on the other, those who believe that dramatic 
poetry does not differ from lyric poetry in 
its deep essence, and propose to embody in 
the theater an inner reality—that life of the 
spirit wnich is always new and diverse, per- 
petually renewing itself in infinite and mul- 
tiple ways. The first species may reckon in 
its ranks writers of genuine worth—from 
Rueda to Marivaux, from Scribe to Sardou, 
from Bernstein to Dario Niccodémi—but 
none such will ever be able to fashion im- 
mortal pieces. The second species, which 
seems to remember that the poetry of ‘the 
theater, whether among the Greeks or in the 
Middle Ages, had sacred origins, may be 
less understood by the masses; yet their 
work waxes and. endures—from- A¢schylus 
to Shakespeare, from Hebbel to Ibsen, from 
Maeterlinck to Bataille, from Butti- to 
Morselli,” 
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EINSTEIN’S OWN EXPLANATION OF 
HIS FAMOUS THEORY 


HERE are several kinds of theories 
in physics. Most of them are con- 
structive and attempt to build up a 

picture of complex facts out of some rela- 
tively simple proposition. The kinetic 
theory of gases, for instance, attempts to 
refer to molecular movement the mechan- 
ical, thermal and diffusional properties of 
gases. When we say that we understand 
a group of natural phenomena we mean 
that we have found a constructive theory 
which embraces them. 

In addition to this group of theories 
there is another group consisting of what 
the famous Einstein calls “theories of 
principle.” (We are quoting Einstein’s 
own words from the London Times.) 
These theories of principle employ the 
analytic method. Their starting-point and 
foundation are observed general proper- 
ties of phenomena, principles from which 
mathematical formulas are deduced of 
such a kind that they apply to every case 
which presents itself. The merit of con- 
‘structive theories is their comprehensive- 
ness, adaptability and clarity. The merit 
of the theories of principle. is their log- 
ical perfection and the security of their 
foundation. Professor Einstein explains 
further in the London Times: 


“The theory of relativity is a theory of 
principle. To understand it, the principles 
on which it rests must be grasped. But be- 
fore stating these it is necessary to point out 
that the theory of relativity is like a house 
with two separate stories—the special rela- 

‘tivity theory and the general theory of rela- 
. tivity. 

“Since the time of the ancient Greeks it has 

» been well known that in describing the mo- 

tion of a body we must refer to another 

body; The motion of a railway trait is de- 

scribed with reference to the ground, of a 


planet with reference to the total assemblage 
of visible fixed stars. In physics the bodies 
to which motions are spatially referred are 
termed systems of coordinates. The laws of 
mechanics of Galileo and Newton can be 
formulated only by using a system of co- 
ordinates. 

“The state of motion of a system of co- 
ordinates cannot be chosen arbitrarily if the 
laws of mechanics are to hold good (it must 
be free from twisting and from accelera- 
tion). The system of coordinates employed 
in mechanics is called an inertia-system. The 
state of motion of an inertia-system, so far 
as mechanics are concerned, is not restricted 
by nature to one condition. The condition in 
the following proposition suffices: a system 
of coordinates moving in the same direction 
and at the same rate as a system of inertia is 
itself a system of inertia. The special relativ- 
ity theory is therefore the application of the 
following proposition to any natural proc- 
ess: “Every law of nature which holds good 
with respect to a coordinate system K must 
also hold good for any other system K’, pro- 
vided that K and K’ are in uniform move- 
ment of translation.” 


The second principle on which the spe- 
cial relativity theory rests is that of the 
constancy of the velocity of light in a 
vacuum. Light in a vacuum has a defi- 
nite and constant velocity independent of 
the velocity of its source. Physicists owe 
their confidence in this proposition to 
the Maxwell-Lorentz theory of electro- 
dynamics: 


“The two principles which I have mefi- 
tioned have received strong experimental 
confirmation, but do not seem to be logically 
compatiblé. The special relativity theory 
achieved their logical reconciliation by mak- 
ing a change in kinematics, that is to ‘say, in 
the doctrine of the physical laws of ‘space 
and time. It became evident that a statement 
of the coincidence of two events could have 
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a’ meaning only in connection with a system 
of coordinates, that the mass of bodies and 
the rate of movement of clocks must depend 
on their state of motion with regard to the 
coordinates. 

“But the older physics, including the laws 
of motion of Galileo and Newton, clashed 
with the relativistic kinematics that I have 
indicated. The latter gave origin to cer- 
tain generalized mathematical conditions with 
which the laws of nature would have to con- 
form if the two fundamental principles were 
compatible. Physics had to be modified. The 
most notable change was a new law of mo- 
tion for (very rapidly) moving mass-points, 
and this soon came to be verified in the case 
of electrically-laden particles. The most im- 
portant result of the special relativity system 
concerned the inert mass of a material sys- 
tem. It became evident that the inertia of 
such a system must depend on its energy- 
content, so that we were driven to the con- 
ception that inert mass was nothing else than 
latent energy. The doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of mass lost its independence and be- 
came merged in the doctrine of conservation 
of energy.” 


The special relativity theory, which 
is a systematic extension of the electro- 
dynamics of Maxwell and Lorentz, has 
consequences which reach beyond itself. 
Must the independence of physical laws 
with regard to a system of coordinates be 
limited to systems of coordinates in uni- 
form movement of translation with regard 
to one another? What has nature to do 
with the coordinate systems that we pro- 
pose and with their motions? 


“Altho it may be necessary for our de- 
scriptions of nature to employ systems of co- 
ordinates that we have selected arbitrarily, 
the choice should not be limited in any way 
so: far as their state of motion is concerned 
(general theory of relativity). The applica- 
tion of this general theory of relativity was 
found to be in conflict with a well-known ex- 
periment, according to which it appeared that 
the weight and the inertia of a body depend- 
ed on the same constants (identity of inert 
and heavy masses). Consider the case of a 
system of coordinates which is conceived as 
being in stable rotation relative to a system 
of inertia in the Newtonian sense. The 
forces which, relatively to this system, are 
centrifugal must, in the Newtonian sense, be 
attributed to inertia. But these centrifugal 
forces are, like gravitation, proportional to 
the mass of the bodies. Is it not, then, pos- 
sible to regard the system of coordinates as 
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at rest, and the centrifugal forces as gravita- 
tional? The interpretation seemed obvious, 
but classical mechanics forbade it.” 


This slight sketch indicates how a gen- 
eralized theory of relativity must include 
the laws of gravitation, and actual pursuit 
of. the conception has justified the hope. 
But the way was harder than was expect- 
ed because it contradicted the Euclidian 
geometry. In other words, the laws ac- 
cording to which material bodies are ar- 
ranged in space do not exactly agree with 
the laws of space prescribed by the Eu- 
clidian geometry of solids. This is what 
is meant by the phrase “a warp in space.” 
The fundamental concepts, “straight,” 
“plane” and the like accordingly lose their 
exact meaning im physics. 


“In the generalized theory of relativity, the 
doctrine of space and time, kinematics, is no 
longer one of the absolute foundations of 
general physics. The geometrical states of 
bodies and the rates of clocks depend in the 
first place on their gravitational fields, which 
again are produced by the material systems 
concerned. 

“Thus the new theory of gravitation di- 
verges widely from that of Newton with re- 
spect to its basal principle. But in practical 
application the two agree so closely that it 
has been difficult to find cases in which the 
actual differences could be subjected to ob- 
servation. As yet, only the following have 
been suggested: 

“1. The distortion of the oval orbits of 
planets round the sun (confirmed in the case 
of the planet Mercury). 

“2. The deviation of light-rays in a gravi- 
tational field (confirmed by the English Solar 
Eclipse expedition). 

“3. The shifting of special lines towards 
the red end of the spectrum in the case of 
light coming to us from stars of appreciable 
mass (not yet confirmed). 

“The great attraction of the theory is its 


logical consistency. If any deduction from it 


should prove untenable, it must be given up. 
A modification of it seems impossible with- 
out destruction of the whole. 

“No one must think that Newton’s great 
creation can be overthrown in any real sense 
by this or any other theory. His clear and 
wide ideas will for ever retain their signifi- 
cance as the foundation on which our mod- 
ern conceptions of physics have been built.” 


The two theories, then, differ little 
about relative space, notes the able mathe- 





TOO MANY NEURASTHENICS 


matical physicist, Thomas Case, in the 
London Times. Newton certainly would 
not have denied that when light is deflect- 
ed the relative space of that light is de- 
flected with it. It is universally true that 
everything spatial which moves carries its 
space with it, except so far as its exten- 
sion is changed during its passage: 


“The earth, for example, as it revolves 
round the sun, carries its space with it. 
Similarly, the light transmitted from a star 
carries its space with it; if by the influence 
of the sun it is deflected, it has its space also 
deflected, and if it arrives at the earth de- 
flected it brings its space to the earth de- 
flected.. Newton and Einstein then agree in 
the commonplace that the relative space of 
anything movable is movable; and the only 
difference is that Newton would certainly 
not have agreed that light could be deflected 
by the deflection of its relative space, because 
he knew that space is not a force. 

“So far, then, Einstein has not overthrown 
Newton; but Newton has advanced the doc- 
trine of relative and movable space in a 
rather better way than Einstein. But the 
real issue begins when we ask ourselves 
whether Einstein is right in rejecting the ab- 
solute, true and mathematical space which 
Newton regarded as immovable. Is space 
nothing but relative and movable? The an- 


swer is that, whenever anything spatial is 
moved, from place to place, it moves in a 
containing space which does not move with 
the thing moving, but remains unmoved and 
indifferent to the things moving about within 
it. For example, if I go in a train from 
Weymouth to Oxford, carrying my own rela- 
tive space with me, the whole space contain- 
ing those two places and the interval between 
them is unaffected by my journey, indifferent 
to the rest of the movement of all the bodies 
on the way, and so far unmoved; otherwise 
the journey might start from Weymouth, but 
would never end at Oxford. Similarly, when 
light moves from a star, is deflected under 
the influence of the sun, and finally arrives 
at the earth, then, besides all these relative 
spaces, these spatial things moved within a 
space containing stars, sun and earth, and 
so far unmoved by any of the motions of 
the various bodies contained in it. Relative 
spaces and motions of bodies are always in- 
cluded in a containing space. We may add 
that their relative times are also included in 
a containing time. We may also propose a 
new definition of motion within containing 
space and during containing time. Motion is 
a change of anything spatial, from place to 
place within a containing space, from mo- 
ment to moment during a containing time. 

“Professor Einstein has neglected contain- 
ing space, which, itself unmoved, contains the 
motions of relative spaces.” 





NEGLECT OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
BY MEDICAL MEN 


A FLOOD of fact and fancy on 


the subject of nervous exhaustion 

has flowed over the reading pub- 
lic because a very distinguished man suc- 
cumbed lately to an attack of this subtle 
and misunderstood malady. It is to some 
people a form of insanity, and that con- 
clusion is grotesque. We have not to do 
here with a form of intellectual disorder. 
It is a case of neurasthenia. The war 
ought to have made all doctors more in- 
terested in neurasthenia or nervous ex- 
haustion than most of them have been, 
confesses Sir William Hale White, the 
eminent expert on the subject, in an ad- 
dress now issued by the British Medical 
Association. In ordinary civil practice 
the absence of organic symptoms, the con- 
stant complaining with little seeming justi- 
fication, the frequent relapses alternating 


with recovery up to a certain point, the 
time and attention needed for cure, and 
considerations of the same nature have 
caused too many physicians to neglect 
their neurasthenic patients as well as the 
whole subject of nervous exhaustion. The 
victims are said to be “malingerers” and 
to be the victims not of anything real but 
of an imaginary complaint. Neurasthenic 
and hysterical patients are at least as fas- 
cinating subjects of study as are the 
sufferers from cancer, and they have the 
advantage of being susceptible of cure. 
Yet doctors will not occupy themselves 
nearly so much with the neurasthenic as 
they will with sufferers from organic 
disease. The result is that while the num- 
ber of neurasthenics is large and growing 
larger, owing to the strain upon both 
soldiers and civilians during the war, the 
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topic is involved in darkness and _ fal- 
lacy.’ 


“The first evidence of impending neuras- 
thenia is irritability, difficulty of concentra- 
tion, a tendency to start at a sudden sound, 
and the condition is well described by one 
writer as jumpiness. Next, sleep comes 
tardily, the sufferer is restless, and, altho 
awake, conjures up the experiences of the 
day, especially if they have been horrible, and 
when he falls asleep he is not much better 
off, for he dreams vividly of battles, explo- 
sions and killing; these dreams lead to con- 
siderable nervous exhaustion, so that he 
wakes tired, reminding us that in seeking for 
a cause for this complaint in civil life we 
should always inquire as to dreams. As days 
pass on, his mental fatigue increases, all the 
above symptoms become more manifest, he 
begins to suffer from fear, altho previously 
courageous.” 


The subtleties of the disease are many 
and the difficulties of treatment arise from 
the elusive symptoms: 


“The patient must be removed to quiet sur- 
roundings;. he must rest, and if severely ill 
is kept in bed; he must have good plain food 
so as_ to slowly gain weight; and he must 
sleep, if. possible without. drugs; mere sug- 
gestion that sleep will come in the quiet of a 
hospital is often effectual ; or a hot bath, may 
be fried; if these fail, a little bromide or 
trional may be given, for sleep is essential; 
but, if given, soporific drugs must be gradu- 
ally diminished ; the patient must on .no ac- 
count be taught to depend upon them; opiates 
must never be uséd. After a day or two in 
hospital the doctor. should kindly assure him 
that he will-get well, and that he will not: be 
sent back to work till he is well. Talk should 
never be about his past war experiences; 
visitors and nurses should be warned of this. 
We all know and have been made angry by 
the distracting ‘kindly visitor who puts a pa- 
tient back by saymg, ‘Now do tell me how it 


-alk-happéned.' This helping him to forget his 


war experiences. must be carried out in: his 
surroundings ;~he. should not bein a ward 
with apr badly wounded; and even ifthe - 
medical officer is a colonel. and the patient a 
lieutenant, the doctor should treat him as he 
woild in ‘Civil life—that i is, as a friend on an 
equal: footing. - Great ‘care miist ‘be ‘taken ‘to 
show ‘that“we believe hitn to ‘be, recovering, 
and not td fostef-invalidism, ‘so that early, 
an easy game of cards or light reading, is of 
great help. As soon as possible he should 
get up and take a little exercize, such as 


playing croquet, but he must never carry ex- 
ercize to the point of fatigue.” 


The trouble with the victim of nervous 
exhaustion is that he can not concentrate. 
His brain will not work. He forgets. He 
loses interest. He loses sleep. He be- 
comes dyspeptic and thin. The worst 
signs are insomnia and wasting. The im- 
portance of a right understanding of the 
case by the doctor is overwhelming: he 
must almost live with the patient. As for 
the patient himself: 


“Whatever he does which turns his mind 
from the past and at the same time gives 
him confidence, is invaluable; therefore, he 
should be soon allowed out a little, and for 
the quiet and country surroundings, a country 
convalescent home at this stage will acceler- 
ate recovery, not only in itself, but because 
the patient feels that he would not be sent to 
it unless he were progressing. But in every 
detail the same care to obliterate his war ex- 
periences, not to fatigue him, and to encour- 
age him, must continue there. Sometimes his 
own home is a good place for him; often it 
is not, for relatives may be extremely foolish, 
and will not carry out the principles just 
enunciated. Whether the case is slight or se- 
vere, recovery depends very largely on the 
doctor; the man who makes a hurried or a 
pompous round is no good, but he who will 
take the trouble to show a real interest in 
his patient, and who will spare time to talk 
with him properly will be able to cure most, 
if not all, the cases of neurasthenia, and he 
will have his reward.” 


The most remarkable thing about the 
sufferer from nervous exhaustion is his 
response to suggestion, especially sugges- 
tion of the pessimistic kind: 


“Babinski is undoubtedly right in saying 
that doctors—and I would add nurses—sug- 
gest symptoms to patients. This is reprehen- 
sible and never ought to be done. To give 
two instances: A doctor sent a patient to a 
distinguished physician, now dead, who re- 
plied by letter saying he could find nothing 
wrong, but that the patient should be watch- 
ed, for he was the kind of man that might 
later suffer-from arteriosclerosis and granu- 
lar kidney. The doctor read this to the pa- 
tient; he has been miserable ever since. 
Hearing the letter read suggested to him the 
symptoms of renal disease, with which he 
then made himself acquainted by reading; he 
is now constantly complaining of pain in the 
lumbar region.” 














O saint in any calendar could have 
died a more heroic death than that 
which befell the late Walter James 

Dodd, an X-ray expert of international 
reputation. Born in London, writes John 
Macy, in a memorial volume lately issued 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company, Walter 
James Dodd came to this country when a 
child and began life as a janitor at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. He soon 
evinced the possession of exceptional] gifts, 
and when his interest and investigations in 
laboratory work crystallized into a study 
of the X-ray, he rose rapidly until he be- 
came a leading authority on the subject. 
His work was a series of adventures and 
discoveries, made at great cost. Again 
and again his hands were painfully wound- 
ed, and, finally, after undergoing eighty 
separate operations, he paid for his devo- 
tion with his life. He lived to witness 
wonderful results from his labors and he 
did brilliantly in the war with the first 
Harvard unit in France. 

Dodd’s sufferings began almost immedi- 
ately aiter he entered upon his career as 
an expert. He was at first treated for 
severe dermatitis, which resembles acute 
sunburn. Before long his burns had so 
far increased that he was put on the dan- 
gerous list at the hospital. At that time it 
was not known that the familiar sunburn 
and arctic burn are caused by the invisible 
ultra-violet light-rays. The nature and ef- 
fect of X-rays were not even suspected. 
It was not until several years later, when 
men had been burned in laboratories and 
hospitals all over the world, and surgeons 
and physicists began to compare notes, that 
the disastrous effects of X-rays were 
understood. ° 


“It is easy now to understand what was 
happening to Dodd and his contemporaries. 
In a modern X-ray machine the strength of 
the current, the quality of the spark, all the 
conditions, are determined by metrical in- 
struments. In the early days the operator 
tested his tube and adjusted it by throwing 
the shadow of his hand on the fluoroscope; 
by the look of the shadow he judged how 
the machine was behaving. First he used the 
left hand until that became too sore, then 
the right. And until devices were found to 
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focus and confine the rays, the face of the 
operator was exposed, and sometimes the 
neck and chest were burned. A limited ex- 
posure to the X-ray is as harmless as a walk 
in the sunlight. It is the repeated, continu- 
ous bombardment of the ray that is calami- 
tous. Dodd and the other pioneers lived in 
the X-ray. ... 

In 1902 carcinoma developed and the first 
amputation became necessary. From that 
time on surgeon and patient together fought 
stubbornly and courageously to save as much 
as possible of those useful hands. There 
were fifty operations under ether which 
lasted from an hour and a half to three 
hours. The capable fingers were taken away 
bit by bit. Rather than yield a fragment of 
a joint, Dood would endure the agony of 
keeping it for months after it should have 
been removed. Sometimes neither surgeon 
nor patient could judge in advance just how 
extensive an operation might prove to be 
necessary, and Dodd went to the operating- 
table without knowing how much of his 





THE X-RAY HERO 


The work of Walter James Dodd involved a kind 
of courage not unlike that of the early martyrs of 
the church. 
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hands would be left when he awoke from the 
ether.” 


Dodd would not turn back once his pur- 
pose had been formed to make every sac- 
rifice for the development of Roentgen- 
ology. With that development, the im- 
provement of apparatus and the increased 
skill of practitioners, differentiations be- 
came possible which are much finer than 
the shadow contrasts between bone and 
flesh. The relative densities of different 
tissues were recorded with increasing leg- 
ibility. Dodd played his part in that use 
of the X-ray which now determines the 
conditions of the lungs and digestive sys- 
tem. It has long been known that the im- 
portant thing in fighting tuberculosis is to 
discover it early. Tuberculosis can ad- 
vance to a dangerous stage before it gives 
physical signs by which physicians have 
been accustomed to recognize it: 


“The X-ray exposes incipient consumption 
and shows the place and extent of the lesion. 
By introducing into the alimentary tract 
some substance opaque to the X-ray, such as 
bismuth, the physician can throw on the 
fluoroscopic screen a sort of moving picture 
of the digestive process and detect any ob- 
structions or abnormalities. Among the first 
experiments with this method of examina- 
tion was the work of Dr. Walter B. Cannon; 
and Dodd was his coadjutor. He was first 
mate on many ships that tried uncharted 
waters. 

“The list of diseases, the presence and 
extent of which are betrayed or confirmed by 
the X-ray would fill pages and would in- 
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clude most of the enemies to human health. 
Among them may be mentioned many forms 
of tuberculosis, occult abscesses whose rami- 
fying consequences physicians were once un- 
able to refer to their source, tumors, cancers, 
kidney stones, gastric ulsers, diseases of the 
heart.” 


In addition to their use in exploring and 
illuminating the body, X-rays have a cura- 
tive value. They destroy or check the 
growth of morbid tissue, such as tumors 
or cancers. This use of the ray, still rap- 
idly developing, may prove to be one of 
its most important services. 


“Dodd himself was rather skeptical, or in- 
clined to suspend judgment (for skepticism 
is not the word for his cool reserve of opin- 
ion, his combination of tempered accuracy 
and daring); in his own case he dismissed 
deep X-ray therapy as of such doubtful value 
as to be not worth trying. But he was tire- 
less in trying it on other patients. 

The X-ray not only destroys malignant tis- 
sues but with blind impartiality breaks down 
healthy tissue and so induces cancerous 
growth. The first radiographers learned this 
by cruel experience. Many were hurt and 
some were killed by the unknown power 
which they were studying for the benefit of 
others. They paid the price of ignorance and 
with their sufferings bought the knowledge 
which has made the X-ray safe for patients 
and operators. The story of these men and 
their work is a splendid instance of human 
intelligence converting to human service 
natural forces which if misunderstood and 
allowed to run wild are charged with dan- 
ger.” 





UNFORTUNATE RESULTS OF THE DELUSION 
THAT THE HEN PRODUCES THE EGG 


lutionary changes first occur in de- 

veloped organisms and are then 
“impressed” in some manner upon the 
germ-cells neglect entirely the well-known 
fact that development is not a reversible 
process. So we are told by Doctor Edwin 
Grant Conklin, the eminent professor of 
biology at Princeton. A man, he says, 
cannot a second time enter into his moth- 
er’s womb and be born again, and a de- 
veloped organism cannot again become an 
egg: - Consequently all such theories not 


AL theories which assume that evo- 


only -put' the cart before the horse, but 


they put the end of the journey before its 
beginning. It is now plainly apparent to 
those who have considered the problem 
of evolution most seriously that evolution 
must take place by modifications of germ- 
cells or of germ-plasm rather than of 
adult organisms. Consequently all the 
older theories of evolution and many of 
the newer ones which are based upon that 
ancient and erroneous idea that the hen 
produces the egg and not the egg the hen 
may be dismissed. They represent an un- 
tenable and inverted view of organic de- 
velopment, for while it is absolutely cer-- 








FROM THE EGG 


tain that the fertilized egg produces the 
developed organism it is equally certain 
that the latter does not produce the for- 
mer, but that every germ-cell comes in 
direct lineage from the germ-cells of the 
preceding generation. 

The point is that development is pro- 
gressive and not retrogressive. It is a 
wholly inverted view which regards the 
adult organism as the starting-point in 
the origin of individuals, or in the origin 
of races, and which then attempts to ex- 
plain the transfer of developed characters 
from this to the germ. This inverted view 
of all development is responsible for most 
of the false theories of evolution which, 
in Professor Conklin’s opinion, expressed 
in The Scientific Monthly, now encumber 
the ground of science. 

It was realized long ago, to be sure, 
that the egg produces the hen, but it was 
believed that the hen in turn produces 
other eggs, so that the life cycle was 
thought to consist of a progressive phase 
from egg to hen and a regressive phase 
from hen to egg. It seemed evident that 


the mature organism manufactured the 


germ-cells and, consequently, it was sup- 
posed that characters of the adult organ- 
ism could be “reflected on” or condensed 
in the germ-cells and then reappear in the 
next generation. Darwin’s hypothesis of 
pangenesis made this general conception 
more precise by assuming that every cell 
of the body contributes particles or gem- 
mules to the formation of the germ-cells. 

This inverted view of development, 
namely, that mature organisms make the 
germ-cells, is the result of erroneous opin- 
ions as to the manner or origin of cells in 
general and of germ-cells in particular. It 
was long maintained that “vesicles,” or 
cells, appear as droplets in a fundamental 
substance or as bubbles of gas appear in 
fermenting dough. New cells were sup- 
posed to appear between the old ones by 
a process known as free-cell formation. 
A principal feature of the cell theory of 
Schwann was that new cells arise in a 
homogeneous ground substance, the “cyto- 
blasteme,” like crystals in a mother liquor. 
On the other hand, it was proved that 
cells arose by division of preexisting cells, 
but for a long time “free-cell formation” 
or the formation of cells anew, was still 
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maintained to be one of the methods by 
which new cells arise. 


“This antiquated conception as to the 
origin of cells is still responsible for much 
rubbish in our theories of evolution and de- 
velopment, for even at the present day many 
theories which grew up under this old con- 
ception are still maintained. If earlier evo- 
lutionists had known that every cell comes 
from a preceding cell by division and that 
it thereafter remains absolutely distinct 
from other cells, taking into itself no living 
substance from without but manufacturing 
its own protoplasm from food substances, 
there probably would have been no doctrine 
of ‘pangenesis,’ of the ‘reflection of adult 
characters on the egg,’ of the inheritance of 
developed somatic characters—no inverted 
views of development, heredity and evolu- 
tion. 

“The cellular history of development has 
demonstrated that adult organisms do not 
manufacture germ-cells and transmit their 
characters to them. Neither germ-cells nor 
any other kind of cells are formed by the 
body as a whole, but every cell in the body 
comes from a preceding cell by a process of 
division and it grows, not by contributions 
of protoplasm from other cells, but by build- 
ing up its own protoplasm from food sub- 
stances; and germ-cells are formed not by 
contributions from all parts of the body but 
by division of preceding cells, which are de- 
rived ultimately from the fertilized egg. De- 
velopment is not a process which goes for- 
ward at one phase and backward at another, 
but is always and everywhere progressive.” 


LIFE CYCLE OF THE FROG 


1. Fertilized cag the sti og An k area is » Ge meso- 
dermal crescent from whi come. 
2. Eight-cell stage. 3. Thirty- oneal's stage. 4. 
Blas showing germ-cells in heavy outline. 5-7. 
Early to late trule showing germ-cells in heavy 
outlines. 8-9. ly and late with germ- 
cells as in preceding figures. 10-11. Metamorphos- 
and It frogs con germ-cells which 
come in direct inoue from the egg , acon in 1, 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR FEBRUARY 


EFFICIENCY IN YOUTH AND EFFICIENCY 
IN OLD AGE 


T about fifteen the average boy, 

and from ten to thirteen the av- 

erage girl, has as large a brain as 
he or she ever will have. At thirty-three 
all the “that reminds me” part of the 
brain has finished growing. The so-called 
“association fibers” have assumed the 
form and position they are going to as- 
sume for life. This means, declares Doc- 
tor Edward J. Menge, professor of biol- 
ogy at Dallas University, that unless we 
get all our foundations for training be- 
fore we are fully grown we are not going 
to get any after that period. The man 
or woman who does not obtain his in- 
struction in principles, who does not regu- 
late his mode of life before that time, will 
never have it regulated except by pressure 
brought on him from the outside. Just as 
we now classify the feeble-minded by say- 
ing they are of a mental age of five, ten 
or fifteen years, regardless of the time 
they have spent on earth, so too we should 
classify human beings at large according 
to when they stopped developing men- 
tally. . Those who have stopped studying 
—hot those who have stopped going to 
-school—at the age of ten remain ten years 
of age mientally the rest of their days.* 
Here, adds Doctor Menge, the name of 
Edison ‘will occur to an objector. Did he 
not do some of his finest work after the 
age of thirty-three? He did. So did 
most of the great men who have ever 
lived. All the work these men did after 
thirty-three was to apply the laws and 
principles they picked up before they 
were thirty-three. 

Dealing with the same subject, the emi- 
nent specialist, Doctor Reuben Post Hal- 
leck, dwells upon the importance of study, 
. regular mental exercize, as a secret of effi- 
ciency until a very late period in life.f It 
is probable, he says, that in most favored 
classes and especially in those who keep 
up the exercize of the brain, the brain 
weight may keep on increasing until the 
age of twenty and possibly later. 


* Backcrounps For Soctrat Workers. By Edward 
r. 


J. Menge. ton: Richard G. Badge 
¢ Eptcatron or tHe Cenrrat Nervous Systzm. 
By Reuben Post Halleck. Badger. 


“Venn measured the heads of Cambridge 
students at various times and found that the 
head increased in size during the entire 
course. This has not been shown to be true 
except in the cases of those who give their 
brains regular exercize in a judicious way. 
It is highly probable that such exercize tends 
to prolong the period of nerve plasticity. 
The brains furnishing the weight given above 
did not come from the most favored classes, 
but they probably afford good average data. 

“The brain certainly begins to decrease in 
weight in the latter part of middle life and 
before old age can be fairly said to have be- 
gun. No definite time can be set for the 
beginning of this decrease; indeed, it prob- 
ably begins at different times with different 
people. The brain weights of eminent men 
who died late in life tend to show that in 
their case loss of weight is deferred to a late 
period. Their brains were probably at birth 
of a superior kind, but the right exercize, ju- 
diciously continued into old age, may have 
been a factor in postponing the decline. Ex- 
aminations of the convolution immediately in 
front of the fissure of Rolando have shown 
the fibers of association increase in number 
until the age of thirty-three, when a decrease 
probably begins.” 


Few if any tracts thus far examined 
indicate increase after thirty-three, altho 
decrease does not begin in some con- 
volutions until considerably later. As 
these fibers are required to explain the 
physical side of thinking and the associa- 
tion and correlation of activity in various 
parts of the brain, we should naturally 
suppose that they would not begin to de- 
crease in number until late in life. The 
fact that they do not increase after thirty- 
three agrees with the conclusions of those 
who believe that no one gets an absolutely 
new idea into his head after that time. 
Early exercize of any ‘kind seems to 
change the nerve matter in surprising 
ways, so that its entire subsequent re- 
actions towards certain objects may be 
afterwards changed. Darwin long ago 
noticed that an animal when once accus- 
tomed to an unnatural diet, which can 
generally be effected only during youth, 
dislikes its proper food. The statement 
held true in the case of a pigeon which 
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had-long been fed on meat. Caterpillars 
which in a state of nature feed only on 
one kind of leaf—their proper food—can 
in captivity be so accustomed to a totally 
different kind of leaf that they will die of 
hunger before they will return to the 
natural food of their species. Human be- 
ings afford instances almost as striking. 
If a child is brought up on highly sea- 
soned foods and artificial drinks, he can 
hardly endure a change later, altho the 
former diet may be ruining his healti.. 
Early training inexorably determines one’s 
attitude to the world and even the comfort 
one takes in this or that sphere. 
Inanimate things likewise can acquire 
the habit of making wonderful reactions 
to a stimulus. The wood of a Cremona 
violin, which had been used by none but 
the hands of masters, gradually acquired 
a molecular tendency to harmonious reso- 
nance. When the instrument was later 
used by an ordinary player, he was aston- 
ished to find that it had a tendency to play 
well of itself and to refuse to respond to 
his mistakes by introducing the amount 


of discord to which he was accustomed. 
The sooner the idea is exploded that a 
child should not be taught until he can 
see the why and wherefore of things, the 
better. 


“Acquired tastes are- frequently the source 
of many of the pleasures of life. There are 
many things in which we have taken no inter- 
est originally, things which are positively dis- 
tasteful at the start, but from these we often 
grow to receive much enjoyment. From re- 
peated éxercize the nervous system acquires 
new storage facilities, and new pleasures are 
the result of using this stored energy. 

“The entrance to most studies is attended 
with painful labor; but after a while they 
become sources of positive pleasure. It has 
been well said that acquired tastes are so 
many acquired ways of getting pleasure from 
things which are distasteful. Raw oysters, 
tomatoes and pickled olives are physical in- 
stances. Many studies furnish mental illus- 
trations. 

“It may be hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks, but it is still harder to get him to 
enjoy them. 

“Lack of fitting exercise at the time when 
the nervous system is ripe for response is 
dwarfing in the case of human beings. 

“It is true that some vocations are sub- 
ject to less routine than others, and some are 
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for that reason more enjoyable. The student 
in many lines does not keep repeating the 
same facts, but he proceeds from new truth 
to new truth, frequently making novel dis- 
coveries as long as he lives. The bookkeeper, 
on the other hand, is constantly busy with the 
same numerals. 

“The use of well-rested organs is the basis 
of the pleasure-seeker’s universal search for 
novelty; not absolute newness, but new ar- 
rangements of activities which have been 
customary, but not lately repeated; restora- 
tion of stimuli which for some time past 
have not acted upon us. 

“There is a further reason for the early 
development of as many capacities as pos- 
sible, for these may afterward become the 
by-paths of enjoyment. Later on in life we 
cannot mark out new paths, but we can trav- 
erse old ones with much pleasure. If we 
store force in our youthful brain-cells by 
giving them full sensory exercize and having 
them make the proper motor responses there- 
to, a renewal of these forms of action will 
be pleasurable later in life. The man who has 
been away from the country for many years 
finds great enjoyment in again identifying 
the birds by their song, in hearing the wind 
sighing through the pines, in recognizing a 
wild flower beside a murmuring brook. This 
will prove true only in case he has passed 
through these experiences in youth. Action 
on entirely new lines is generally irksome 
after the nervous system has passed the plas- 
tic stage; but the repetition of former enjoy- 
able actions will then fail to give pleasure.” 


The secret of prolonged efficiency, these 
authorities agree, is the habit of study 
formed preferably in youth, but in any 
event continued while life lasts. The 
study-period need not be a long one and 
in some cases it has been quite short, al- 
tho the study itself has to be adequate in 
intensity so that the proper amount of 
mental exercize may be obtained. Glad- 
stone continued to study until the very 
last. Goethe acquired the habit of study 
when a young man and never lost it. All 
the accumulated evidence brings out the 
closeness of the connection between the 
habit of study, or of mental exercize, and 
the prolongation of efficiency until a late 
period of life, and the efficiency is usually 
a physical as well as an intellectual one. 
A farmer who paid close attention to his 
orchards and who chopped down trees 
with ease at the age of seventy-nine was 
found to be a close student of economics. 
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“THE GAMEST FISH THAT SWIMS” 


S a game fish the black bass has 

come into his inheritance at last. 

As the French say, he has arrived. 
These positive statements are made by 
one of this country’s most experienced 
anglers, Doctor James A. Henshall. With 
the special tools and tackle now provided 
for his capture, the black bass seems to 
have proved Doctor Henshall’s saying that 
“inch for inch and pound for pound he 
is the gamest fish that swims.” When 
Doctor Henshall ventured this opinion 
twenty-five years ago, there were no spe- 
cial devices contrived for the capture of 
the black bass except the Kentucky reel 
and the McGinnis rod, twelve feet long 
and fifteen ounces in weight. In award- 
ing the palm as a game fish to the black 
bass, Doctor Henshall does so advisedly, 
he adds in his latest book,* that is, he does 
so in the light of ample experience with 
other game fishes and without prejudice, 
for he has an innate love and admiration 
for all, from the trout of the mountain 
brook to the giant tarpon of the sea. 

In the application of so broad and so 
sweeping an assertion, each and every 
attribute of a game fish, admits Doctor 
Henshall, must be well considered. We 
have to reckon with the habitat of the 
fish, with his aptitude to rise to the fly, 
his struggle for freedom, his manner of 
resistance, his weight as compared with 
other game fishes, his excellence as food. 

The aptitude of the black bass to rise 
to the artificial fly is not questioned by 
the twentieth-century angler, altho it was 
considered a matter of doubt by many 
anglers during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. This doubt was 
mainly owing to the lack of experience 
because fly-fishing for black bass was 
practiced successfully in Kentucky as long 
ago as the middle of the last century. 

Another quality in a game fish is mea- 
sured by his resistance when hooked and 
by his efforts to escape. After many 
years in many regions spent in the pursuit 
of innumerable game fish, Doctor Hen- 
shall affirms now that no fish of equal 
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weight exhibits so much fineness and stub- 
born resistance under such conditions as 
the black bass. Most fishes when hooked 
attempt to escape by tugging and pulling 
in one direction, or by boring toward the 
bottom. If not successful in breaking 
away they soon give up the contest: 


“But the black bass exhibitis, if, not intelli- 
gence, something akin to it, in his strategical 
maneuvers. Sometimes his first effort is to 
bound into the air at once and attempt to 
shake out the hook, as if he knew his mis- 
fortune came from above. At other times 
he dashes furiously, first in one direction, 
then in another, pulling strongly meanwhile, 
then leaps into the air several times in quick 
succession, madly shaking himself with open 
jaws. I have seen him fall on a slack line, 
and again by using his tail as a lever and the 
water as a fulcrum, throw himself over a 
taut line, evidently with the intent to break 
it or tear out the hook. Another clever ruse 
is to wind the line around a root or rock, and 
still another is to embed himself in a clump 
of water-weeds if permitted to do so. Or, 
finding it useless to pull straight away, he 
reverses his tactics and swims rapidly to- 
ward the angler, shaking himself and work- 
ing his jaws, meanwhile, as if he knew that 
with a slack line he would be more apt to 
disengage the hook.” 


The haunts of the black bass are amid 
the most charming and -varied scenes. 
Not in the silent and solemn solitudes of 
the primeval forests, where animated Na- 
ture is evidenced mainly in swarms of 
gnats, black-flies and mosquitoes, nor. un- 
der the shadows of grand and lofty moun- 
tains, guarded by serried ranks of pines 
and furs, but whose sombre depths are 
void of feathered songsters, does the black 
bass lurk. 


“However grand, sublime and impressive 
such scenes truly are, they do not appeal 
profoundly to the angler. He must have life, 
motion, sound. He courts Nature in her 
more communicative moods, and in the 
haunts of the black bass his desires are 
realized. Wading down the rippling stream, 
casting his flies hither and yon, alert for 
the responsive tug, the sunlight is filtered 
through overhanging trees, while the thrush, 
blackbird and cardinal render the air vocal 
with sweet sounds, and his rival, the king- 
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fisher, greets him with vibrant voice. The 
summer breeze, laden with the scent of 
woodland blossoms, whispers among the 
leaves, the wild bee flits by on droning wing, 
the squirrel barks defiantly, and the tinkle 
of the cow-bell is mellowed in the distance. 
I know of such streams in the mountain val- 
leys of West Virginia, amid the green roll- 
ing hills of Kentucky and Tennessee, and in 
the hill country where Missouri and Arkan- 
sas meet.” 


Leaving out of consideration the tech- 
nicalities of the topic, it would seem that 
the black -bass fall under two classifica- 
tions, the large mouth and the small 
mouth. To the layman the difference be- 
tween the two is of little moment, except 
that a few anglers deem the small-mouth 
black bass the gamest. Originally the 
small-mouth black bass was restricted to 
the Great Lake region, parts of the Ohio 
and. Mississippi valleys, and along the up- 
per reaches of streams flowing from the 
Allegheny Mountains in the southern 
states. It has been introduced into all the 
New England and middle states and into 
many western ones. It has a compressed, 
rather elliptical body, the dorsal and ven- 
tral. outlines being equal. It becomes 
deeper with age. 


“As its range, or distribution, is so great 
and extensive, and the waters it inhabits are 
so, different in hue and character, the colora- 
tion. of the small-mouth bass varies from 
almost, black to the faintest tinge of green, 
in different sections of the country. The 
coloration is so variable that it differs even 
in fish in the same waters. It is influenced 
mostly by the hue of the water, character of 
the bottom, the presence or absence of weeds 
about the haunts of the bass, and, moreover, 
the changes in color may occur in a very 
short time when subject to these various con- 
ditions. The general color, however, is green- 
ish of various shades, always darker on the 
back, and paling to white or whitish on the 
belly. When markings are present, they 
form vertical patches or bars, never horizon- 
tal. Three bronze streaks extend from the 
eye across the cheeks. All markings, how- 
ever, may become obsolete with age. 

“The natural food of both species is craw- 
fish, which might be inferred from the char- 
acter of their teeth and wide-opening mouth. 
There is a popular belief that they are essen- 
tially and habitually piscivorous; but this is 
an error.... 
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“Both species of black bass have been in- 
troduced into Germany, France, Russia and 
the Netherlands. Germany, especially, 
they have found a permanent home. It was 
my privilege materially to assist Herr Max 
von dem Borne, of Berneuchen, with such 
advice as enabled him to start on a sure 
footing in his enterprise, and with such sub- 
sequent success in its establishment that he 
published several brochures on the black 
bass to meet the demand for information as 
to its habits and merits as a game and food- 
fish. An effort was made some years ago to 
introduce the black bass into English waters, 
but without success, owing to a want of 
knowledge as to the proper species to ex- 
periment with. The small-mouth bass was 
placed in weedy ponds or small lakes in 
which only the large-mouth bass would live. 

“The small-mouth bass thrives only in 
comparatively clear, cool and rocky or grav- 
elly streams, and in lakes and ponds sup- 
plied by such streams or having cold bot- 
tom springs. In lakes of the latter charac- 
ter, in northern sections, it coexists with the 
large-mouth bass in many instances.” 


The exalted opinion of the black bass as 
a game-fish is endorsed by that famous 
American angler, Dixie Carroll, in a re- 
cent study of lake and stream game-fish- 
ing. The bass, he points out,* is a roamer, 
a lively and active hunter for the best 
place to gorge himself on choice minnows, 
crawfish and helgramite, with a dessert 
from the surface of the water of moths, 
flies and frogs. He is a great little trav- 
eler and soon becomes “big chief” of the 
waters in which he lives. 


“While playing the game, don’t for a min- 
ute forget that a bass has eyes—and*he sure 
knows how to use them. Once he lamps you, 
your bait or lures are not for him, and he 
has moved to other quarters. Don’t stand 
in the boat and open up with a personally 
conducted sightseeing tour before you cast. 
The bass also hears, and often you will think 
that he is exceptionally keen in both of these 
senses. While in a boat, bear in mind that 
sound vibrations carry further in the water 
than you cast, and under-water sounds mean 
a frightened fish. Save useless casts in a 
pool from which the fish have vamoosed, and 
don’t telegraph the bass before inviting him 
to come in from the wet. 

“A bass will always gorge his food, al- 
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tho there is quite a difference in his 
mouthing of baits. If you are fishing with 
live bait, a minnow, crawfish or frog, he will 
strike without much forée and will mull the 
bait around in his mouth a bit before swal- 
lowing it; in fact, with a live minnow he 
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will turn it around in his mouth and swallow 
it headfirst. In this case don’t strike him too 
quickly, but give him a little time to play the 
bait before striking. A bass handles a live 
bait somewhat like the play of a cat with a 
mouse it has caught.” 





PSYCHOLOGY OF A SALE 


SALE psychologically considered is 
A defined in The Scientific Monthly 

by Doctor Harry D. Kitson of 
the University of Chicago as a series 
of progressive mental changes on the 
part of the buyer, leading to an act of 
will which culminates in satisfaction. 
This definition will serve for every de- 
liberated sale, we are told, whether it in- 
volves the purchase of a stick of candy 
or of an automobile. The task of the 
salesman throughout is to develop certain 
states of mind on the part of the buyer, 
all leading to the final mental state. The 
act of will involved requires a thoro study 
of the psychology of volition, but for 
practical purposes we may confine our- 
selves to one stage in its progress: 


“The first principle of voluntary action to 
be considered is that before such an action 
can occur there must be in the mind an idea 
or thought of the act. . . . So important is 
this initial idea that we shall hereafter for 
rhetorical purposes personify It and speak of 
It in capitals, tho the reader is warned that 
such practice is strictly frowned upon in 
orthodox psychological circles... . Through 
a kind of action technically known as ‘dyna- 
mogenesis,’ It occasionally passes over into 
action immediately and many sales occur 
without the exertion of any effort on the part 
of a salesman. For example, the Idea ‘base- 
ball score’ is strong enough in its own Tight 
to lead us, 
thought, to reach into our pocket for a coin 
and buy a paper. Such a purchase is so shorn 
of voluntary characteristics as not to fur- 
nish us with an illustration of the psychologi- 
cal moment. But not all sales are of this 
‘hair-trigger’ type, and most Ideas even tho 
carefully implanted in the mind do not lead 
directly to purchase but require manipula- 
tion; Indeed such is the case with all our 
deliberative sales, and an analysis of the for- 
tunes of the Idea will lead us to our goal, 
the psychological moment.” 


without further locution of. 


The word analysis is used advisedly by 
Doctor Kitson, for it indicates the true 
condition of affairs, namely, that at a 
time of sale there is more than one Idea 
in the mind. There are many ideas there, 
each one potential of initiating appropri- 
ate action. If any single purchase is to 
be consummated, the corresponding Idea 
must be strengthened and the other ideas 
eliminated. Accordingly, we see that in 
psychological terms the problem in mak- 
ing a sale is to strengthen the central Idea 
in the mind of the buyer. How this may 
be done is a tale full of dramatic situa- 
tions. Take, for example, the sale of an 
automobile : 


“The buyer enters the salesroom already 
inoculated with the Idea of purchase. But, 
alas, he comes with many other ideas in his 
mind at the same time. He has, for example, 
an idea as to how his bank account will be 
depleted if he purchases a car; on the other 
hand, he has an idea of the pleasures which 
attach to motoring. Again, in addition to 
the Idea of this particular Car he has ideas 
about several other cars—lower-case i and c 
this time—which he has examined or intends 
to examine. All these ideas and many others 
throng upon his mental field until if it were 
graphically represented it would resemble a 
full moon containing a central circle, freckled 
with numerous circlets of different sizes 
representing the ideas with their different 
strengths. It will be seen that these ideas 
bear different relationships to the central 
idea, some being hostile, others sympathetic. 
Whether they hinder or help they must be 
reckoned with and must be manipulated to 
the glory of the Idea, which must be nour- 
ished and expanded to such a degree that its 
bulk will crowd out all the other ideas. This 
task of nourishment confronts every sales- 
man; indeed, from the psychological stand- 
point the salesman is not a vender of auto- 
mobiles but a manipulator of ideas. His 
task is to fan the flame of the Idea until it 
becomes to the buyer the consuming interest 
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in life. Beside it, everything must shrink to 
nothingness—the about-to-be-ravaged bank- 
account, the heart-rending burden of up-keep, 
wie mortgage on the house, last year’s unpaid 
coal-bill—all must be forgotten in the over- 
powering compulsion of the Idea. And the 
Idea must remain the greatest thing in the 
world long enough for the purchaser to sign 
his check or sign the pay-as-you-use contract. 

“To a superficial view the task of the sales- 
man might seem to be that of taking hold 
of these unwelcome ideas and thrusting them 
into outer darkness, but such a conception is 
erroneous and will lead to egregious error. 
If the mind of the buyer contains the idea 
of another car the proper procedure is not to 
dilate negatively upon that car in the effort 
to drive it out of his mind. Every word 
uttered about that car acts as food for the 
unwelcome idea and causes it to wax larger 
and larger. The practise of criticizing or 
condemning a rival commodity is being rec- 
ognized as poor business ethics, but we may 
go still further and say that to speak either 


in praise or biame of rival goods is poor» 


psychology, for every word makes the un- 
desired idea still more troublesome.” 


What are the methods, then, by which 
the undesirable ideas may be forced out 


of the mind and the desired one enhanced? 
The answer is to force all attention upon 
“Tt,” and when this happens the strength 
of the undesirable ideas automatically 
diminishes. The psychological situation 
may become clearer when described in 
terms of brain energy. The brain, ac- 
cording to some psychologists, is organ- 
ized’ into a number of ideational systems, 
one for each idea that exists in the mind. 
Any ideational system may be roused into 
action by the drainage into it of brain 
energy. The energy of the brain may be 
distributed in various amounts over differ- 
ent systems, the amount in each system 
depending upon the strength of the cor- 
responding idea. In the case of our sale, 
if the main Idea is to grow in strength 
its brain system musf drain off from the 
other systems the brain energy resident 
within them until the energy of the brain 
is all drained off into the one system, 
which means the triumph of the Idea. 
The magic moment comes just before the 
Idea bursts forth into action, when there 
is only a vestige of a contradictory idea 
making a last valiant stand against anni- 
hilation. Will the carefully nourished 
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Idea be powerful enough to rout its last 
bold opponent or will some hostile idea by 
a sudden sally pierge its none too sound 
armor? The supreme agony of the sales- 
man in the crisis has-arrived: 


“He has seen many an ‘otherwise per- 
fectly good sale’ lost because of an empty 
fountain-pen, a telephone call, a baby’s cry, 
an accident in the street. Anything, however 
unrelated to the commodity, may spoil the 
sale. Any salesman can describe a score of 
such catastrophes which make him assert that 
the psychological moment is the most critical 
stage in the sale. And he does not overstate 
the fact. The experience of sales managers 
goes to show that the salesmen who fail are 
deficient most frequently in ability to get 
past the psychological moment. They make 
a good approach, arouse interest in the goods 
and create a strong desire, but are unable to 
make a good closing. They err in two ways 
—in trying to force a decision too soon, be- 
fore the Idea has had time to reach its maxi- 
mum dimensions, or in delaying to press for 
a decision until after the Idea has ripened 
and decayed. In either case, their error lies 
in a failure to recognize the psychological 
moment. 

“How may one recognize the psychological 
moment and how may one cultivate a sensi- 
tiveness for its approach? Undoubtedly there 
are signs that accompany it, for successful 
salesmen sense it readily. Their awareness 
of it, however, is not a vividly self-conscious 
matter, for they can not tell how they would 
recognize it. If pressed ior a description of 
their method, they would probably say, by 
intuition, and this may serve as well as 
any other word. But the process of intuition 
may be further analyzed and is found to be 
a process of conscious apprehension through 
sense avenues which we all possess. Many 
of the things that warn of the approach of 
the moment in the sale are small involuntary 
movements on the part of the buyer, such as 
slight inclinations of the head and trunk, 
minute contractions and relaxations of bodily 
muscles. Even so slight a change as that in 
the size of the pupil of the eye may serve 
to indicate to the practised salesman that the 
portentous moment has arrived.” 

A psychological blunder is made when 
the accessories of salesmanship distract 
the attention of the “prospect.” A sales- 
man should not be so aggressively well 
dressed that he distracts the attention by 
his clothes. He should not be so perfect 
that he is painfully, aggressively and ob- 
viously perfect. 
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VAIN SEARCH FOR A CRIMINAL TYPE 


HE most important investigation 
into criminology that has ever been 
made in any coyntry, as the Paris 

Revue Scientifique states the case, seems 
conclusively to have proved that there is 
no such thing as a criminal type. Such 
are the results of the statistical study 
made by the late Doctor Charles Goring, 
of the English prison service, and only 
lately given to the world by the govern- 
ment at London. The positiveness of the 
claim that there is no criminal type and 
never was one, is startling, concedes the 
French periodical, in view of the totally 
opposite views that have prevailed and in 
view of the cooperation of such men as 
Doctor Karl Pearson in the investigation. 
It extended over a period of eighteen 
years, and was based upon the idea of 
subjecting a large number of prisoners 
convicted of certain similar offenses to 
accurate measurements “to ascertain 
whether they showed any deviation from 
what might be regarded as the normal 
or non-criminal type.” The observations 
were extended systematically to the gen- 
eral body of convicts without selection, to 
obtain a mass of knowledge by which: the 
existing theories of criminologists might 
be tested. The theory of Lombroso was 
particularly in the minds of the investiga- 
tors, among whom were Sir Bryan Don- 
kin and Sir H. Smalley, eminent workers 
in this field. 

In due course, says the official report on 
“the English convict,” issued by the prison 
service, records of some three thousand 
convicts were collected and the data tabu- 
lated and printed under the direction of 
Doctor Goring. It was necessary that 
these raw materials should be subjected 
to study by modern methods before they 
could yield any scientific result. There 
was no dissent by any of the several ex- 
perts from the conclusion that the crimi- 
nal type, “marked by physical and mental 
stigmata as described by Lombroso,” does 
not exist. It was further established that 
as individuals criminals possess no char- 
acteristics, physical and mental, which are 
not shared by all people. “Criminality is 
not a morbid state akin to physical dis- 
ease which can be diagnosed and estab- 


lished by pure observation.” On the other 
hand the criminal man is to a large extent 
a defective man physically and mentally, 
and this “defectiveness,” like many other 
human qualities, is determined more “by 
nature than by nurture.” 

There would seem to exist in the light 
of these studies a “criminal diathesis” in 
the population addicted to crime, and this 
diathesis is a blend of physical and mental 
defectiveness. This diathesis, like other 
characters, is subject to heredity. The 
tendency to be convicted and imprisoned, 
for crime is inherited at much the same 
rate as are other physical and men- 
tal qualities and pathological conditions. 
“The influence of parental contagion is on 
the whole inconsiderable in relation to the 
influence of heredity and of mental de- 
fectiveness, these two being the most im- 
portant factors in the production of 
crime.” These and other results contra- 
dict the allegations of criminal anthro- 
pologists at almost every point. To quote 
the report: 


“In determinnig the existence or non-ex- 
istence of criminal characteristics, the whole 
series of measurements obtained from a ran- 
dom sample of criminals must be compared 
with a similar whole series obtained from a 
random sample of non-criminal population. 
If the differences between the results com- 
pared are not greater than the probable 
error, they may be regarded as insignificant. 
If any difference is found greater than three 
times the probable error, it is reasonable to 
assume that it is due to some definite in- 
fluence over and above those causes which 
are inherent in the sampling process. 

“Further, the statistics have to be corrected 
for heterogeneity of material. This requires 
an elaborate search for correlations that ex- 
ist. For example, before it can be concluded 
that any significant difference discovered be- 
tween the mean head-length of a sample of 
criminals and that of the general popula- 
tion represents a veritable criminal charac- 
teristic, we must be certain that, apart from 
criminality, the contrasted series of head- 
lengths have been obtained from homogene- 
ous human material. We must see that the 
distributions’ of age, stature, intelligence and 
all the characters associated with head-length 
are the same for both sections of the popu- 
lation that are being compared,” 





"Religion and Ethics *: 


ROOSEVELT AS THE SPIRITUAL OPPOSITE 
OF HENRY ADAMS 


HE great virtue of Theodore Roose- 

K 3 velt lay in the fact that he repre- 
sented the antithesis of everything 

for which men like Henry Adams stood. 
So Prof. Stuart P. Sherman, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, declares in an article on 
“Roosevelt and the National Psychology” 
in a recent issue of the New York Nation. 
This statement presents Roosevelt in a 
new and dramatic way, and can hardly 
fail to interest the thousands of readers 
who have given “The Education of Henry 
Adams” a unique popularity among books 
of its class. As Professor Sherman sees 
the two men, they incarnate a phase of 
the eternal conflict of ideas and of char- 


acters in the world. Roosevelt accepted 


life. Adams denied it. 

There have always. been men of Henry 
Adams’ type. In the last. quarter of the 
nineteenth century in America, such men 
were particularly plentiful: “Mark Twain, 
as he grew older, grew unhappier. He 
said, toward the end of his life, that 
reading the morning papers made him 
spend the rest of the day “pleading for 
the damnation of the human race.” “Man 
is not to me the respect-worthy person he 
was before; and so I have lost my pride 
in him, and can’t write praisefully about 
him any more.” He thought that he de- 
tected in Howells something of his own 
ennui: “indifference to sights and sounds 
once brisk with interest; tasteless stale 
stuff which used to be champagne; the 
boredom of travel; the secret sigh behind 
the public smile; the private What-in-hell- 
did-I-come-for?” John Hay was a man 
of similar spirit. As Secretary of State 
under McKinley, he seems. to have gone 
earnestly about his work, suppressing now 
a yawn of disgust, now a sigh of despair. 
“Office-holding per se,” he wrote in 1900, 
“has no attraction for me.” He had some 


far-sighted policies for his department, 
but he realized that he couldn't put them 
through, for the reason that there would 
“always be 34 per cent. of the Senate on 
the blackguard side of every question that 
comes before them.” 

Even more of this quiet disgust with 
American public life has appeared in the 
diary of Henry Adams, a man who “had 
everything,” born into the. governing class 
yet holding no higher office than that of 
private secretary to his father, unless it 
was the position of assistant professor 
of history at Harvard. When the latter 
position was offered to him, he remarked 
in a blasé tone which would have thunder- 
struck his great-grandfather: “It could 
not much affect the sum of solar energies 
whether one went on dancing with girls 
in Washington or began talking to boys 
in Cambridge.” Still more disconcerting 
is Adams’s analysis of the American char- 
acter in government circles. It might be 
true, he said, in New York or Chicago 
that the American was “a pushing, ener- 
getic, ingenious person, always awake and 
trying to get ahead of his neighbors”; but 
it was not true in Washihgton. “There 
the American showed himself, four times 
in five, as a quiet, peaceful, shy figure, 
rather in the mold of Abraham Lincoln, 
somewhat sad, sometimes pathetic, once 
tragic; or, like Grant, as inarticulate, 
uncertain, distrustful of himself, still 
more distrustful of others, and awed by 
money. That the American by tempera- 
ment worked to excess, was true; work 
and whiskey were his stimulants; work 
was a form of vice; but he never cared 
much for money or power after he earned 
them. The amusement of the pursuit was 
all the amusement he got from it; he had 
no use for wealth.” 

One of the most stfiking illustrations of 
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the way in which this attitude found ex- 
pression in the lives of men is given by 
Jacob Riis in his biography of Roosevelt: 


“They were having a reunion of his 
[Roosevelt's] class when he was Police 
Commissioner, and he was there. One of 
the professors told of a student coming that 
day to bid him good-by. He asked him 
what was to be his work in the world. 

“‘Oh!’ he said, with a little yawn, ‘really, 
do you know, professor, it does not seem to 
me that there is anything that is much worth 
while.’ ” 


It is when considered in contrast with 
such an attitude that Roosevelt’s spirit 
stands out in its most engaging aspect. 
Roosevelt found a hundred interesting 
things all “worth while.” Among them 
were hunting grizzlies, reforming, explor- 
ing, writing history, traveling, fighting 
Spaniards, developing a navy, governing 
men, reading Irish epics, building canals, 
swimming the Potomac with ambassa- 
dors, shooting lions, swapping views with 
kaisers, organizing new parties. . When 
Roosevelt heard of the young man. to 
whom nothing seemed much worth while, 
he is said to have struck a table a blow 
with his fist and to have exclaimed: “That 
fellow ought to have been knocked.on the 
head. I would rather take my.chances 
with a blackmailing policeman than with 
such as he.” Mr. Riis remarks: “This is 
what Roosevelt got out of Harvard.” 
Professor Sherman, on the other hand, 
says: “Clearly he didn’t get it out of 
Harvard. He found it—this wrath at the 
sluggard—in his own exuberant tempera- 
ment.” The Professor continues: 


“Most of his [Roosevelt’s] biographers 
foolishly insist that he had no extraordinary 
natural endowment. The evidence is all 
otherwise, indicating a marvelous physical 
and mental energy and blood beating so hot 


and fast through brain and sinew that he — 


was never bored in his life. He never felt the 
ennui or the horrid languor of men like Hay 
and Henry Adams. He had such excess of 
animal spirits that, as every one knows, he 
was accustomed, after battling with assem- 
blymen or senators, to have in a prize-fighter 
to Knock him down... . 

“His first great service was to his own 
prosperous class, to young men of means in 
college, to the ‘intellettuals’ generally... He 
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did not preach against wealth. He held, like 
the philosopher Frank Crane, that ‘men who 
get $20,000 a year and up are the most valu- 
able citizens of the nation.’ On the other 
hand, he maintained, like that journalistic 
sage, that the man who inherits a million and 
spends his days playing bridge and changing 
his trousers is ‘a cootie on the body politic.’ 
To fortune’s favored sons he declared the 
responsibilities of wealth and he taught the 
right uses of leisure. In the vein of Carlyle 
and Kipling he preached against an idle, 
pleasure-seeking life as not merely undesir- 
able, but contemptible. He preached the gos- 
pel of work for every man that comes into 
the world, work to the uttermost of his ca- 
pacity; responsibility for every advantage and 
and every talent; ignominy and derision for 
the coward and the shirker and the soft- 
handed, over-fastidious person who thinks 
public life too rough and dirty for his par- 
ticipation. .. . 

“In Roosevelt’s heart there sang lifelong 
the refrain of Tennyson’s ode on the Duke 
of Wellington, ‘The path of duty is the way 
to glory’; and he made it sing in the ears 
of his contemporaries till the blasé young 
man of the Yellow Nineties became unfash- 
ionable, yielding his place to the Man Who 
Does Things. This alteration of the national 
psychology was of profound importance. It 
marked the difference between a nation head- 
ed for decadence and a nation entering upon 
a renaissance; and Roosevelt’s service in 
bringing it about can hardly be overvalued. 
Some appraisers of his’ merits say that his 
most notable achievement was building the 
Panama Canal: I should say that his most 
notable achievement was creating for the 
nation the atmosphere in which valor and 
high seriousness live, by clearing the air of 
the poisonous emanations of ‘superior’ people: 


“Tet the man of learning, the mah of 
lettered leisure, beware of that queer“and 
cheap temptation to pose to himself and to 
others as the cynic, as the man who has: out- 
grown emotions and beliefs, the -man to 
whom good and evil are as one. The poorest 
way to face life is to face it with a sneer. 

. There is no more unhealthy being, no 
man less worthy of respect, than he. who 
either really holds, or feigns to hold, an 
attitude of sneering contempt toward. all 
that is great and lofty, whether in achieve- 
ment or in that noble effort which, even if 
it fails, comes second to achievement. 
The man who does nothing cuts- the same 
sordid figure i in the pages of history, whether 
he be cynic, fop or voluptuary.’ 


“Preaching duty and meditating on glory, 
Roosevelt came up through the dull nineties. 





“CHILDREN ARE DYING OF HUNGER AND COLD” 


as the apostle of ‘applied idealism’; and all 
good men spoke well of him. He seemed to 
be striking out a new and admirable type 
of public man: well bred but strenuous, am- 
bitious but public-spirited, upright but prac- 
tical and efficient—the idealist who gets 
things done which everyone agrees ought to 
be done. . 

“In office, he did not sicken of power as 
did the Washingtonians of whom Henry 
Adams speaks. With the vast influence of 
his position he sought to mold the national 
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mind and feelings into the likeness of ‘his 
own. He sought to make the national mind 
virile, daring, imaginative, aggressive and 
eager for distinction in the world. He 
preached to the nation as if it were a rich 
man of leisure with a splendid opening, 
made by his war, for the practice of the 
strenuous life. He set the example by mag- 
nifying his own office, concentrating power, 
teaching the public to look to the Federal 
Government as the controlling, dynamic and 
creative center of American life.” 





HELPING EUROPE’S STARVING CHILDREN 


STRONG appeal to the religious 
and humanitarian conscience of 
the world is made by the suffer- 
ing children of Europe at the present 
time. Conditions are said to be worst 
in Austria and Hungary. In Vienna, ac- 
cording to Chancellor Karl Renner, “chil- 
dren are dying of hunger and cold, and 
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CHRISTMAS IN EUROPE, 1919 


—From The Liberator 


85 per cent. of those between nine months 
and three years of age are suffering with 
rickets.” In Budapest, Countess Széchényi 
declares in the New York Times, “96 per 
cent. of the babies in the State Infant Dis- 
pensary died last March,” and even in sum- 
mer “the percentage had been decreased 
to only 63.” Nearly all medicines had 

given out, and in the hospitals 

the patients were hungry and 

cold. There are districts in 


Germany where children have 


not seen milk since early in the 
war. The British Govern- 
ment’s “White Paper” (No. 
280) on Food Conditions in 
Germany tells us: 


“Before the war Berlin received 
1,250,000 liters of milk per day; it 
now receives about 225,000 liters 
per day, a quantity insufficient to 
maintain the milk rations. Not 
only is the milk insufficient from 
defective feeding of the cows, but 
it is poor in quality from adulter- 
ation. This lack of milk has seri- 
ous effects on the health of the 
children. Thus the death-rate of 
children between the ages of two 
and six years is stated to have 
risen by 49.3 per cent. between 
1913 and 1917. The almost com- 
plete withdrawal of milk at three 
years, and the small amount of 
butter available for the family 
cause rickets to be prevalent in 
practically all classes, this disor- 
der being no longer confined to 
the poorer and ignorant classes. 
As a result, not only is the re- 
sistance to infection diminished, 
but the coming generation will be 
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marked by the presence of numerous cripples 
irom the deformities of bones induced by this 
disorder. 

“In the schools many of the children look 
fairly healthy, their cheeks being rounded 
with some color. When stripped, however, 
they are seen to be very thin, except so far 
as concerns their abdomens, which are swol- 
len in consequence of the large amount of 
indigestible vegetables in their diet. The 
teachers complain that the children become 
tired and inattentive after the first hour. All 
the children, even in the lower-class schools, 
were clean and neatly dressed. It is stated 
that the mortality among school children 
from six to fifteen has risen 55 per cent. in 
1918, as'‘compared with 1913.” 


Hundreds of thousands of children are 
perishing for want of food and medicine 
in Petrograd, Moscow and other Russian 
cities. In. Siberia, one out of three is 


probably doomed to die this winter. 
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In view of these conditions, the Pope 
issued an appeal to all the Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout the 
world appointing December 28th as a day 
on which prayer should be ordered and 
money, food, medicines and clothing gath- 
ered for the children. Americans of many 
denominations have banded together to 
send help. American relief organizations, 
initiated by Herbert Hoover, have fed 
hundreds of thousands of children in Cen- 
tral Europe. The European Children’s 
Fund still has large stocks of food at 
Triest, but, according to Mr. Hoover, 
these can be drawn on only as money is 
furnished from America. 

The New York Sun urges that the 
United States. Government take further 
action. It says: 


.“This is a matter not of years and months, 
but of weeks and days. It is a 
work which must be done right 
now. It is a thing vividly and 
tragically before our very eyes. 
Starving Austria’s demand is the 
first to be heeded because already 
her people are dying in the streets 
for lack of food. But before the 
winter has gone much further 
there will be others calling out to 
us for bread. Starving Poland 

=: will- call. Starving Serbia will 
call. Starving populations in half 
a dozen other countries of Europe 
will call. 

“Friend or foe of yesterday, the 
suffering and dying of to-day 
must not call in vain upon Amer- 
ica, where, whatever our own 
troubles, granaries are bursting 
with breadstuffs, warehouses are 
packed with meats and fats, and 
this favored land is groaning with 
plenty.” 


Sir William Goode, British 
Director of Relief in Europe, 
who has recently returned from 
Central and Eastern Europe, 
says to a New York Tribune 
representative: “Unless Amer- 
ica comes to the rescue, it is ter- 
rible to think what will happen. 





From the London Outlook 


_ SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE CARICATURED 
Edmund Dulac’s conception of the creator of Sherlock Holmes 
“seeing things.” 


The greatest and most crying 
need is credits with which to 
buy food and raw materials.” 





ARE THE DEAD ALIVE? 


A NEW SYMPOSIUM 


ONGRESSMEN, physicians, law- 
C yers, novelists, dramatists, a mayor, 
an actress, a naturalist, an admiral, 
all contribute to a new symposium gath- 
ered for Leslie’s Weekly by Perriton 
Maxwell on the question: Are the Dead 
Alive? The topic has special and tragic 
-significance at the present time in view 
of the millions who perished in the war. 
It is emphasized by widespread Spiritual- 
istic speculation on both sides of the At- 
lantic. But the opinions quoted 
do not indicate that there has 
been any marked change, as a 
result of the war, in the atti- 
tude of thinking men and wo- 
men toward immortality. The 
Spiritualist is convinced by the 
evidence of the dark-room sé- 
ance; the Christian leans on his 
faith; and the Freethinker still 
avows his unfaith in the persis- 
tence of the individual life after 
death. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who 
opens the discussion, speaks of 


the “new revelation from be- 
yond, “which has _ practically 
done away with death,” and ex- 
claims: “It is the greatest mes- 
sage of joy which our race has 
had for two thousand years.” 
He adds: “I am well aware that 
these opinions lend themselves 
to a good deal of cheap humor, 
but every cause must fight its 
way, and truth invariably sur- 
vives.” 

Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, of 
the United States Navy, writes 
eloquently of “the grand scheme 
of the Almighty, who ordains 
trials in this life as preparation 
for the Life Beyond”; and Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, says: “I inherited a strong = 
belief in immortality. I am not 
anxious to die, but if I do die. 
as I shall, I still hope I shall 
meet my father and mother in 
the great beyond.” The Hon. 


seri 
wife. 
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Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, makes the affirmation: “I 
have no sort of doubt about the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and the future life. In 
fact, that has been the faith of most men 
for thousands of years and is accepted by 
all creeds and conditions of people. If 
there isn’t any future life, we are in a bad 
way.” 

In similar spirit, Mayor Hylan, of New 
York, declares: 


Copyright, 1919, Marshall Syndicate, Inc. 
A PICTURE WHICH IS EXCITING ALL LONDON 
This photograph, reproduced in English publications, is de- 
d_as a “spirit photo” of William Ewart Gladstone and his 
It was taken, under “‘test” conditions, by T. 
carpenter, at a séance at which an archdeacon, a professor, a 
lady of the nobility, and other celebrities were present. 
“spirit” faces are inverted in the picture. 


H. Hope, a 
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“Our underlying assumption is that God 
must be able to say something better of 
Himself than that He is a God of the past. 
We believe Him to be a God of the future, 
as well as the past. ‘He is not a God of the 
dead but of the living.’ If He really loves 
men, then there is an eternal friendship es- 
tablished between abiding personalities. We 
believe that friendship with God is not so 
cheap a thing as to be forever terminated 
by a boring microbe or a crashing bullet. 
The lives of our fine men did not go out; 
they went on. We believe that our brave 
soldiers of freedom greeted the Silent Opener 
of the Gate of the Unknown with a familiar 
and reverential salute.” 


Gertrude Atherton believes that “the 
ego persists,” and Mrs. Fiske says: “My 
instinct and feeling are all on the side of 
a belief in life after the change we call 
death.” Maurice Hewlett is not so sure: 


“We know little enough of this life, whose 
springs of action are hidden, of whose actions 
themselves the ever-widening rings of conse- 
quence go too far for the mind to follow. 

. How, then, should we know much, if any- 
thing, of a life to come? 

“Two things, however, we do know con- 
cerning life in the world: one is that charac- 
ter is Destiny; another, that example is, at 
least, immortal. 

“Here, as it seems to me, is sufficient cause 
—if cause were needed—for heroic action; 
but indeed heroic action is its own motive and 
its own reward. 

“If I had not believed all my life in the 
essential nobility of free man, I must believe 
in it now. And whether individual free men 
survive, as such, after death or not, every 
one of them will survive in the pious mem- 
ory of men to come, and in the enhanced dig- 
nity of the race, which must look to him and 
his comrades as to its martyrs and cham- 
pions.” 


William Archer’s answer is rather vague: 


“I find it impossible to conceive the per- 
sistence of individual life apart from the 
cerebral mechanism with which we now find 
it associated ; nor can I imagine at what point 
in the ascending scale of organic nature the 
attribute of immortality can have been 
evolved. To say, therefore, that I believe in 
a life after death would be like saying that 
I believe two and two make five. On the 
other hand, I think that the evidence point- 
ing to some sort of survival is very remark- 
able; and I fully admit that antecedent im- 
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probabilities may one day be canceled by posi- 
tive evidence.” 


John Burroughs is frankly negative: 


“I have no belief in immortality as the 
term is usually accepted, and no terms in 
which to discuss it. As I see it, the only 
thing immortal is life itself, which had no 
beginning, and will not have an end in this 
universe.” 


Bernard Shaw, speaking with special ref- 
erence to the war, makes the statement: 
“I do not grudge a mother the shelter of 
a lie any more than I grudge a soldier the 
shelter of a clump of briars; but the more 
thoroly we realize that war is war, and 
death is death, the sooner we shall get rid 
of war.” Dr. Frank Crane has a more 
hopeful message: 


“The most convincing proof of our con- 
tinued existence after death, to thoughtful 
persons, is the fact that, without this, life 
loses its moral significance. The next world 
loses its moral significance. The next world is 
inextricably bound up with our ethical sense. 

“The point is that moral motives are too 
long to fit this earthly short career. All the 
higher, more humanizing, subtler and more 
altruistic sentiments are too cramped for 
room. They cannot fitly play inside a space 
of thirty-three years or so. 

“Brutal, bestial, sensual and all dettractive 
emotions reap a quick harvest. Their re- 
ward.is in their-hand. The selfish man gets 
what he goes after. He,makes his money, 
he sates his lust, he fills the measure of his 
pride, and, as with the beasts, death comes 
mercifully with the decay of his powers, so 
that his term is in a way rational. 

“But the rewards of virtue are long and 
slow. The increment of goodness seems a 
cosmic process that needs not days but cen- 
turies. Honesty is not the best policy always, 
within a period of a year nor of a lifetime; we 
feel it to be the best policy always only when 
it can get a chance to outlive all opposition. 

“Even so loyalty, nobility and all the di- 
viner traits of men only have chance to 
stand erect when they can pierce throtgh 
death. The world would miss its proudest 
instances 6f manly strength and womanly 
beauty if- there should be taken away all 
cases where men and women went smiling 
to death for a principle. 

“Hence, to remove from men the feeling 
that another life supplements this would 
cut the nerve of moral emotion; it would 
remove the halo from our flesh; it would 
rub out our tint of divinity; it would elimi- 





“OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS” 


nate all that far-reaching heroism of souls 
that leads them to commit themselves utterly 
to noble aims. 

“Efface heaven, and the result is psycho- 
logically sure—there would be left for us 
but the slough of the senses more or less 
refined. 
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“The world would be poor without its 
Nathan Hale and Wyclif and Savonarola and 
Bruno and Paul and Socrates and Jesus, all 
of whom had moral contents that spilled 
over death. 

“The best reason for keeping heaven is 
because it is needed.” 





AN ENGLISH DEAN’S INDICTMENT OF 
OUR CIVILIZATION 


religious circles is “Outspoken Es- 

says” (Longmans, Green), by Wil- 
liam Ralph Inge. According to the Lon- 
don Times, it is one of the few books 
of our age that will be read and studied 
fifty years hence. The importance of the 
work is undoubtedly due in part to its 
author’s influential position as the Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. But Dr. 
Inge has won the right to be heard on 
his own account. He is a learned man, 


‘Pa book of the hour in English 


as his academic career at Oxford and 
Cambridge proved. His mind is active 


and his scholarship exact, as his recent 
Gifford Lectures on “The Philosophy of 
Plotinus” showed. His sympathetic un- 
derstanding of Christianity has been dis- 
played in his Bampton Lectures on “Chris- 
tian Mysticism” and in several smaller 
works. In his new book he reveals a 
prophet’s insight, courage, power to arrest 
attention. 

His central thesis is simple. It is that 
what may be described as short-term prog- 
ress is an illusion. Among the startling 
statements he makes is this: “The English 
populace are at present neither Protestant 
nor Catholic; they are, if we count heads, 
mainly heathen.” He also says: “The 
modern town-dweller has no God and no 
Devil; he lives without awe, without ad- 
miration, without fear.” Dr. Inge pre- 
dicts that things will grow worse before 
they grow better. He expects “a new 
barbarian invasion—proceeding this time 
not from the rude nations of the North, 
but from the crowded alleys of our great 
towns—which threatens to plunge us into 
a new Dark Age.” But he offers a crumb 
of consolation: “I cannot help hoping that 
the human race, having taken in suc- 


cession every path except the right one, 
may pay more attention to the narrow 
way that leadeth unto life.” 

The first essay in the book is entitled, 
“Our Present Discontents,” and contains 
the following statements: 


“I do not consider myself specially fortu- 
nate in having been born in 1860. 

“I look forward with great anxiety to the 
journey through life which my children will 
have to make. 

“There may be in progress a storage of 
beneficent forces which we cannot see. There 
are ages of sowing and ages of reaping; the 
brilliant epochs may be those in which spiri- 
tual wealth is squandered, the epochs of appar- 
ent decline may be those in which the race 
is recuperating after an exhausting effort. 

“To all appearance man has still a great 
part of his long lease before him, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the future will 
be less productive of moral and spiritual 
triumphs than the past.” 


All the essays in the book, with the ex- 
ception of the first, have been published 
in reviews of the type of the Edinburgh, 
the Quarterly and the Hibbert Journal be- 
fore or during the war, and in republish- 
ing them Dr. Inge asks himself whether 
his opinions on social science and the 
state of religion have been modified by 
the great calamity. His answer is: “I 
find very little that I should now wish 
to alter. The war has caused events to 
move faster, but in the same direction 
as before. The social revolution has been 
hurried on; the inevitable counter-revo- 
lution has equally been brought nearer, 
for if there is one safe generalization in 
human affairs it is that revolutions always 
destroy themselves. How often have fa- 
natics proclaimed ‘the year one!’ But no 
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revolutionary era has yet reached year 
twenty-five.” The Dean continues: 


“As regards the national character, there 
is no sign, I fear, that much wisdom has 
been learnt. We are more wasteful and 
reckless than ever. The doctrinaire demo- 
crat still vapors about democracy, tho repre- 
sentative government has obviously lost both 
its power and its prestige. The Labor Party 
still hugs its comprehensive assortment of 
economic heresies. Organized religion re- 
mains as impotent as it was before the war. 

“But one fact has emerged with startling 
clearness. Human nature has not been 
changed by civilization. It has neither been 
leveled up nor leveled down to an average 
mediocrity. Beneath the dingy uniformity 
of international fashions in dress, man re- 
mains what he has always been—a splendid 
fighting animal, a self-sacrificing hero, and 
a bloodthirsty savage. Human nature is at 
once sublime and horrible, holy and satanic. 
Apart from the accumulation of knowledge 
and experience, which are external and pre- 
carious acquisitions, there is no proof that 
we have changed much since the first stone 
eae 

“For the time being the world has no ex- 
ample of a strong monarchy, The three 
great European empires are in a state of 
septic dissolution. The victors have sprung 
to the welcome conclusion that democracy is 
everywhere triumphant, and that before long 
no other type of civilized state will exist. 


“But no historian can suppose that one of - 


the most widespread and successful forms of 
human association has been permanently ex- 
tinguished because the Central Empires were 
not quite strong enough to conquer Europe, 
an attempt which has always failed and 
probably will always fail. The issue is not 
fully decided, even for our own generation. 
The ascendancy will belong to that nation 
which is the best organized, the most strenu- 
ous, the most intelligent, the most united.” 


Dr. Inge speaks of irrational survivals 
in our social order, and he says that tho 
it may be proved that they are not a 
severe burden on the community, it is 
natural that popular bitterness and dis- 
content should fasten upon them and ex- 
aggerate their evil results. “Whatever 
the cause of the disease may be, the 
malady is there, and will probably prove 
fatal to our civilization.” And yet, it 
seems, there is a remedy within the reach 
of all if we would only try it: 
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THE FOREMOST LIVING AUTHORITY ON 
MYSTICISM 


Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, proclaims a 
standard of values,which contradicts at every point 
the a of good and evil now current in the 
wor . 


“The essence of the Christian revelation is 
the proclamation of a standard of absolute 
values which contradicts at every point the 
estimates of good and evil current in ‘the 
world.’ . . . It is not necessary to remind the 
reader that in Christianity all the parapher- 
nalia of life are valued very lightly; that 
all the good and all the evil which exalt or 
defile a man have their seat within him, in 
his own character; that we are sent into the 
world to suffer and to conquer’ suffering; 
that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive; that love is the great revealer of the 
mysteries of life; that we have here no con- 
tinuing city and must therefore set our af- 
fections and lay up our treasures in heaven; 
that the things that are seen are temporal, 
and the things that are not seen are eternal. 
This is the Christian religion. It is a form 
of idealism; and idealism means a belief in 
absolute or spiritual values. 

“When applied to human life it introduces, 
as it were, a new currency which demonetizes 





BERNARD SHAW ON DEAN INGE 


the old; or gives us a new scale of prices, in 
which the cheapest things are the dearest 
and the dearest the cheapest. The world’s 
standards are quantitative; those of Chris- 
tianity are qualitative, and, being qualitative, 
spiritual goods, are unlimited in amount; 
they are increased by being shared; and we 
rob nobody by taking them... . It is hardly 
possible to estimate the increase of real 
wealth and the stoppage of waste which 
would result from the adoption of a rational, 
still more of a Christian, valuation of the 
good things of life.” 


In regard to the future of organized 
Christianity, Dean Inge is frankly pessi- 
mistic : 

“Some may wonder why I have not ex- 
pressed a hope that the guardianship of our 
intellectual and spiritual birthright may pass 
inot the hands of the National Church. I 
heartily wish I could cherish the hope. But 
organized religion has been a failure ever 
since the first concordat between Church 
and State under Constantine the Great. 

“The Church of England in its corporate 
capacity has never seemed to respect any- 
thing but organized force. In the sixteenth 
century it proclaimed Henry VIII. the 
Supreme Head of the Church; in the seven- 
teenth century it passionately upheld the right 
divine of ‘Kings to govern wrong’; and in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth it was the ob- 
sequious supporter of the squirearchy and 
plutocracy; and now it grovels before the 
working man and supports every scheme of 
plundering the minority. In fact, we must 
distinguish sharply between ecclesiasticism, 
theology and religion.” 


Dean Inge’s book has aroused wide- 
spread comment in Englarid. The British 
Weekly, in a leading article entitled 
“The Fallible Dean,” regrets his “ill will 
towards democracy”; while The Contem- 
porary Review talks half-humorously of 
“the New Optimist” : 


“It would be unseemly to compare the 
Dean of St. Paul’s with any figure in fiction, 
but when a volume is entitled ‘Outspoken 
Essays’ that sense of unpleasant and un- 


comfortable revelations is aroused which 
Dickens hints at in the record of the in- 
comparable Mr. Pickwick. It is usual to 
regard Dr. Inge as a gloomy prophet, and 
before this volume is opened the anticipations 
of gloom are heavy indeed. But this is all a 
literary device. Dr. Inge is not a pessimist 
at all; he is really an optimist in disguise 
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who does not, after all, look tremblingly at 
the future. The first essay, which appears 
here as a new venture and not a reprint, 
proves this. It is true that it states a strong 
case against democracy. . . . But anyone who 
cares to analyze the case, to diagnoze the 
disease which Dr. Inge announces, will see 
that all the evils can be avoided and the 
merits of democracy enlarged, provided that 
democracy, the units of society which make 
up the democracy, are educated in the best 
sense of that much-abused word. Every 
charge made can be dissipated by the cleans- 
ing, healing form of education; by the edu- 
cation of -body, mind and spirit. Hence, 
Dr. Inge is not a pessimist at all, but the 
New Optimist who, while making the worst 
of the symptoms, does so in order to make 
the best of the remedy. He has a remedy 
which he calls by another name than educa- 
tion. ‘The essence of the Christian revela- 
tion is the proclamation of absolute values, 
which contradicts at every point the esti- 
mates of good and evil current in “the 
world.”’ This form of idealism is indistin- 
guishable from the idealism inherent in the 
form of education that we have indicated. 
Dr. Inge himself declares that if ‘science 
and humanism can work together, it will be 
a great age for mankind.’ This is the hope 
that the Dean of St. Paul’s allows us to hold 
during the twentieth century.” 


The most diverting comment on the 
book is that of Bernard Shaw in Every- 
man. He says, in part: 


“These essays, dazzling as they are, have 
done much to confirm me in a conviction 
which has been deepening in me for years, 
that what we call secondary education as 
practised at our public schools and universi- 
ties is destructive to any but the strongest 
minds, and even to them is disastrously con- 
fusing. I find in the minds of all able and 
original men and women who have been so 
educated, a puzzling want of homogeneity. 
They are full of chunks of unassimilated 
foreign bodies which are much more trouble- 
some and dangerous than the vacancies I 
find in the minds of those who have not been 
educated at all. 

“I prefer a cavity to a cancer or a calcu- 
lus: it is capable of being filled with healthy 
tissue and is not malignant. In the mind of 
the Dean, which is_ quite unmistakably a 
splendid mind, I find the most ridiculous sub- 
stances, as if, after the operation of educat- 
ing him, the surgeon-pedagog had forgotten 
to remove his sponges and instruments and 
sewn them up inside him.” 
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TRAINING THE WILL TO PERFORM 


HEROIC FEATS 


times has been to exaggerate the 

place and function of intellect, and 
to neglect the will. In the recent war, 
however, man has rediscovered his will- 
power. He has tapped layers of energy 
that he did not know he possessed. He 
has learned that his will is capable of 
enabling him to do things he would have 
previously considered utterly impossible. 
Also he has discovered that upon his will, 
more than upon any other single factor, 
depend his health and recovery from dis- 
ease. The time is ripe for the restoration 
of the will to its place as the supreme 
faculty of life. 

Such, in brief, is the theme of a new 
book by Dr. James J. Walsh, entitled 
“Health Through Will-Power” (Little, 
Brown). Dr. Walsh is Medical Director 
of Fordham University School of Sociol- 
ogy. He is well known as a Roman 
Catholic writer and lecturer. 
might be described as a Roman Catholic 
counterblast to the doctrines of Christian 
Science and New Thought. Yet it pleads 
mainly for the simple exercize of natural 
will-power. 

Dr. Walsh speaks, at the outset, of the 
magical effect that the war had upon 
young men. Boys who had lived in com- 
fort, and even in luxury, were suddenly 
called upon to endure unimaginable hard- 
ships. They rose to the occasion bril- 
liantly. Agnes Repplier has published in 
the Century some extracts from a letter 
of “a young American lieutenant for 
whom the world had been from infancy a 
perilously pleasant place.” He wrote 
home in the early spring of 1918: 


r [in tendency of education in modern 


“It has rained and rained and rained. TI 
am as much at home in a mud puddle as any 
frog in France, and I have clean forgotten 
what a dry bed is like. But I am as fit as a 
fiddle and as hard as nails. I can eat scrap 
iron and sleep standing. Aren’t there things 
called umbrellas, which you pampered civil- 
ians carry about in showers?” 


Dr. Walsh comments on this: “It is by 
no means unique or even exceptional. 





His book- 


There were literally thousands similarly 
circumstanced, and it is only because it is 
typical and characteristic of the spirit of 
all of these young men that I quote it 
here.” 

Prof. William James’s statement that 
very few people live up to their maximum 
of accomplishment or their optimum of 
conduct, and that “as a rule men habitu- 
ally use only a small part of the powers 
which they actually possess and which 
they might use under appropriate condi- 
tions,” is cordially indorsed by Dr. Walsh. 
He attributes much of this inefficiency to 
the prevalence of “deterministic” theories 
and to the widespread tendency to soft 
living. Another of William James’s say- 
ings which he indorses is the following: 


“As a fine practical maxim, relative to 
these habits of the will, we may, then, offer 
something like this: Keep the faculty of 
effort alive in you by a little gratuitous ex- 
ercize every day. That is, be systematically 
ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary points, 
do every day or two something for no other 
reason than that you would rather not do it, 
so that when the hour of dire need draws 
nigh it may find you not unnerved and tn- 
trained to stand the test. Asceticism of this 
sort is like the insurance which a man pays 
on his house and goods. The tax does him 
no good at the time and possibly may néver 
bring him a return. But if the fire does 
come, his having paid it will be his salvation 
from ruin. So with the man who has daily 
inured himself to habits of concentrated. at- 
tention, energetic volition and self-denial in 
unnecessary things. He will stand like a 
tower when everything rocks around him, 
and when his softer fellow mortals are win- 
nowed like chaff in the blast.” 


This is in line with the practice and 
theory of ascetics who, from the earliest 
days of Christianity, taught the doctrin- 
of self-inflicted suffering in order to: in- 
crease the power of resistance. 

Dr. Walsh warns against self-pity and 
emphasizes the dangers of indiscriminate 
sympathy. “The more we learn to de- 
pend bravely on ourselves and the less we 
seek outside support for our characters, 













the better. for us and our power to stand 
whatever comes to us in life.” There is 
a sense, he continues, in which the best 
results are obtained by an avoidance of 
conscious use of the will. “Conscious use 
of the will,” he declares, “except at the 
beginning of a series of activities,‘is al- 
ways a mistake.” Just as “a watched 
kettle never boils,” so a will that is too 
self-conscious defeats itself. What we 
need to do is to form habits that render 


HE EXALTS WILL-POWER AS OUR 
SUPREME FACULTY 


Dr. James J. Walsh, of Fordham College, argues 
that our age has exaggerated the place and function 
of intellect, and has neglected the will. 


our activities easy, pleasant and even nec- 
essary to our good feelings. What we 
need to avoid is any such habit as that of 
consciously using the will. Having set 
our activities to work, we must, as far as 
possible, forget about them. Dr. Walsh 
states : 


“As a rule a direct appeal should not be 
made to people to use their wills, but they 
should be aroused and stimulated in various 
ways and particularly by the force of ex- 
ample. What has made it so comparatively 
easy for our young soldiers to use their wills 
and train their bodies and get into a condition 
where they are capable of accomplishing 





HEALTH THROUGH WILL-POWER 
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what: they would have thought quite impos- 
sible before, has been above all the influence 
of example. A let of other young men of 
their own age are standing these things ex- 
emplarily. They are seen performing what 
is expected of them without complaint, or at 
least without refusal, and so every- effort is 
put forth to do likewise without any time 
spent on reflection as to how difficult it all 
is or how hard to bear or how much they 
are to be pitied. It is not long before what 
was hard at first becomes, under repetition, 
even easy and a source of fine satisfaction. 
Getting up at five in the morning and work- 
ing for sixteen hours with only comparatively 
brief intervals for relaxation now and then, 
and often being burdened with additional 
duties of various kinds which must be worked 
in somehow or other, seems a very difficult 
matter until one has done it for a while. 
Then one finds everything gets done almost 
without conscious effort. Will-power flows 
through the body and lends hitherto unex- 
pected energy, but of this there is no con- 
sciousness; indeed conscious reflection on it 
would hamper action. No wonder that as a 
result of the faculty acquired, one comes to 
really credit the assumption that the will is 
a spiritual power and that some source of 
energy apart from the material is supplying 
the initiative and the resources of vitality 
that have made accomplishment so much 
easier than would have been imagined be- 
forehand. This is quite literally what train- 
ing of the mind means: training ourselves 
to use all our powers to the best advantage, 
not putting obstacles in their way nor brakes 
on their exertion, but also not thinking very 
much about them or making resolutions. 
The way to do things is to do them, not think 
about them.” 


All this, Dr. Walsh claims, was under- 
stood much better by educators in former 
centuries than by many of our contem- 
porary teachers: 


“The old monastic schools were founded 
on the idea that training of the will and 
the formation of geod habits was ever so 
much more important than the accumulation 
of information. They frankly called the 
human will the highest faculty of mankind 
and felt that to neglect it would be a serious 
defect in education. The will can only be 
trained by the accomplishment of difficult 
things day after day until its energies are 
aroused and the man becomes conscious of 
his own powers and the ability to use them 
whenever he really wishes. There was a time 
not so long since, and there are still voices 
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raised to that purport, when it was the cus- 
tom to scoff at the will-training of the older 
time, and, above all, the old-fashioned sug- 
gestion that mortifications of various kinds— 
that is, the doing of unpleasant things just 
for the sake of doing them—should be prac- 
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ticed because of the added will-power thus 
acquired. The failure of our modern educa- 
tion which neglected this special attention to 
the will is now so patent as to make every- 
one feel that there must be a recurrence to 
old-time ideas once more.” 





MOVING PICTURES AS AN AID TO 
THE CHURCH 


FEW years ago religious organiza- 
A tions were inclined to look on the 

“movies” with suspicion, if not 
with actual dislike. Nowadays the ten- 
dency is to incorporate the moving pic- 
ture in the church institution. There are 
at the present time in Greater New York 
106 churches using motion pictures. 
There are in the United States approxi- 
mately 2,000 churches employing motion 
pictures in some form. These churches 
are both Roman Catholic and Protestant. 

An article in the New York Sun from 
which we gather the above figures fur- 
nishes the further information that “some 
of the larger bodies expect to take motion 
pictures of their missionary work in 
foreign lands, and by presenting them to 
their followers do an extensive foreign 
missionary work through the use of mo- 
tion pictures.” In addition, they expect 
to make many other kinds of religious pic- 
tures, presenting them in the churches 
much as “features” are now presented in 
the theaters. 

Films have been found to be a solution 
of the emptying church. They have been 
used in churches where the congregation 
was sadly depleted, with the best of re- 
sults. An example of what motion pic- 
tures can do for churches in towns of 
limited size is the First Baptist Church at 
Hempstead, Long Island: 


“The Rev. S. W. Stackhouse was the pas- 
tor. Church attendance had fallen off to 
where his congregation was only fifty, twenty- 
five of whom were soldiers. Mr. Stackhouse, 
casting about for ways and means of build- 
ing up his church, hit upon motion pictures. 
He was the first man in and around New 
York to make the experiment and has been 
carrying on the work continuously longer 
than any other church of its type. In four 


o 


months he raised his congregation to 250. 
These were permanent and did not include 
the soldiers, who were transient. His work 
is still being carried on with increasing suc- 
cess.” 


An example of the successful use of 
motion pictures in a city is the West End 
Presbyterian Church, New York: 


“The church hit upon the plan of having 
a regular night for motion pictures where the 
members of the church would be brought to- 
gether for fellowship and general education. 
Monday was selected. The first time the films 
were put on the auditorium was only partly 
filled, as many did not believe that a church 
could secure films of sufficient interest to 
draw a crowd in competition with the motion 
picture theaters. Next week the attendance 
had increased, and steadily it has gained until 
now on Mond-y night every seat from which 
the screen can be seen is filled. 

“The program is seven reels long, giving 
as much as an ordinary theater. Music is 
furnished by the pipe organ. A screen is 
hung across the chancel and can be removed 
for church service. One of the features as 
presented at this church is a film weekly 
called ‘The World To-day,’ which is a digest 
of the world’s film news. It is presented reg- 
ularly and as the opening attraction. 

“So successful have these pictures been at 
the West End that it was decided to have a 
matinée for the children of the neighborhood, 
many of whom were too poor to go to a 
theater. The films were carefully selected 
for the purpose. The auditorium of this 
church is now filled twice each Monday; 
once in the afternoon for the children, and 
again at night for the grown-ups. Different 
programs are shown.” 


Advanced work in handling church 
and community films is being done by 
the Community Motion Picture Bureau, 
of New York. It selects films, serves 





CHRISTIANITY AS A REVOLUTIONARY MOTIVE 


churches and puts on the exhibitions. It 
has for church consumption something 
more than 2,000 reels. “The biggest thing 
that has happened to the church in twenty 
years,” is what the Rev. Leslie Willis 
Sprague, one of the heads of this Bureau, 
calls the new venture. He continues: 


“It is astonishing to be with a large or- 
ganization that specializes in church work 
and see how all over the United States 
churches that once were empty are now be- 
ginning to fill up—and by means of motion 
pictures. In my travels around directing film 
work I go to a church that is deserted. We 
institute service; a few months later I go 
back and it is the livest organization in town. 
It is an inspiration to be able to carry on 
such work. 

“We are now teaching Sunday school, 
Bible class and young people’s societies by 
means of motion pictures. We are just start- 
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ing upon the era of preaching with the aid 
of motion pictures. It is something new, 
something untried, but I believe it will be 
the solution of the so-called church problem. 

“Our organization always has tried to give 
only the best films, where ethical value stood 
first; now we are trying to put out films of 
a purely religious nature. Our organization 
was the one that showed motion pictures in 
France to the soldiers for the various wel- 
fare organizations. We are now showing 
them under contract for the War Depart- 
ment at all the camps and posts in the United 
States, and we are turning our attention to 
the church problem. I believe we will be able 
to put the churches back on a footing they en- 
joyed twenty years ago when they were the 
power of the community. The church is 
being born anew, and its strength and power 
will come through what it feared and fought 
so long—the motion picture. It is a strange 
case of the lion and the lamb lying down to- 
gether.” 





THE ETHICS OF WILLIAM BLAKE APPLIED 
TO OUR OWN TIME 


T is more than a hundred years since 
William Blake died, but we have not 
yet caught up with him. So Richard 

Roberts, pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grims in Brooklyn, N. Y., intimates in a 
recent essay in the Hibbert Journal. For 
Blake, Mr. Roberts points out, belonged to 
that race of beings who live not for an 
hour, nor for a day, but for all time. He 
saw, as Christ did, that what the world 
most needs is not more progress but a 
moral revolution, a “change of heart.” It 
was the distinction of Blake, as Mr. Rob- 
erts puts it, that he perceived anew the 
revolutionary note of Christianity; and 
somehow, very soon, we are told, Chris- 
tianity must recover its original quality of 
percussion and attack or else become a 
hopeless derelict. The ancient charge 
against Christian society was that it aimed 
at turning the world upside down; but no 
one would dream of laying that to its 
charge to-day. 

The starting-point of Blake’s thought, 
in Mr. Roberts’ interpretation, is the sov- 
ereignty of the creative impulse. The end 
of life is Art—creative imagination ex- 
pressed in any medium, whether of sound 


or substance, by which the human spirit 
may make itself articulate. Blake’s God 
is the Supreme Artist; Jesus was the in- 
carnation of the Poetic Genius, “Prayer,” 
the poet inscribes on his engraving of the 
Laocoon, “is the study of Art. Praise is 
the practice of Art.” “A Poet, a Painter, 
a Musician, an Architect, the man or wo- 
man who is not one of these is not a 
Christian.” “The Eternal body of Man,” 
he says in the same place, “is the imagina- 
tion, that is, God Himself, the Divine 
Body, Jesus; we are His members. It 
manifests itself in His works of Art; in 
Eternity all is Vision.” The emphasis on 
the Divine Immanence is constant and 
consistent : 


Go tell them that the Worship of God is 
honoring His Gifts 

In other men: and loving the greatest men 
best, each according 

To his power, which is the Holy Ghost in 
man; there is no other 

God than that God who is the intellectual 
fountain of humanity. 


On this conception is based the active 
principle of Blake’s ethics. “His doctrine 
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of the intrinsic worth and the social char- 
acter of the individual man,” Mr. Rob- 
erts asserts, “may be derived from the 
New Testament; but it has been given to 
few to perceive the precise implications of 
this principle with all the vivid definition 
which they assumed for Blake.” The ar- 
ticle proceeds: 


“Abstract moral ideas are mere creatures 
of the mind, and possess no concrete exis- 
tence save as actual relations between per- 
sons. It is easy to utter large-sounding gen- 
eralities about justice and liberty and to 
think and speak of them as objective reali- 
ties in themselves, whereas they do not have 
any actual substance apart from persons. 
That is why so many crimes have been com- 
mitted in the name of justice and of liberty. 
It is possible to deny them to men in the 
very act of defending them. We may belie our 
ideals by the very means we use to reach 
them.® The one sovereign sanctity is person- 
ality ; the sacredness of justice and liberty is 
a derivative from this, They are holy because 
they are the only conditions under which 
personality can rise to its full stature; and 
they are not to be fought for by any method 
which dishonors personality. That were to 
subordinate the greater to the less, to under- 
mine and destroy the foundations on which 
one professes to be building. It is person- 
ality—at once'a Minute Particular and the 
one real Universal—that supremely matters. 
‘Labor well,’ cries Blake, 


Labor well the Minute Particular: attend to 
the Little ones ; 


and this is the heart of his ethic: 


He who would do good to another must do 
it in Minute Particulars. 

General good is the plea of the scoundrel, 
hypocrite and flatterer ; 

For Art and Science cannot exist but in 
minutely organized Particulars, 

And not in generalizing Demonstrations of 
the Rationa: Power. 

The Infinite alone resides in Definite and De- 
terminate Identity. 


Here surely is bedrock—the actual person- 
ality of individuals. This is the one sure, 
fixed point for thought and conduct. True 
reverence for and a right relation to person- 
ality—this is the law and the prophets.” 


But this right relation is defined by the 
social nature of personality: 


“Tts name is fellowship; and whatsoever 
destroys fellowship is anathema. Selfishness, 


whether of the individual or of the group, is 
the abiding curse. 


Is this thy soft family love, 
Thy cruel patriarchal pride, 
Planting thy family alone, 
Destroying all the world beside? 

“This is Blake’s comment upon the jingo 
patriotism of his day; and it retains its 
original sting. Walls, whether of steel or 
stone, whether tariff walls or walls of false 
pride, are of their father the devil. 

In my Exchange every land 

Shall walk; and mine in every land 
Mutual shall build Jerusalem 
Both heart in heart and hand in hand. 


“The law of God for the life of man is 
reciprocity, mutuality, call it what you will. 
In a world- where men need each other and 
cannot do without each other, where ex- 
clusiveness spells starvation of spirit, the 
tempers and policies which sunder men from 
one another spring from a kind of atheism. 
They are, as Dora Greenwell says in a simi- 
lar connection, a denial of God because a 
denial of men.” 


In his day Blake saw the world over- 
run by passions of vengeance, doctrines of 
punishment, which, while they were sup- 
posed to repress the evil of the world, 
deepened and divided the gulf which sepa- 
rates man from his fellows. Were he liv- 
ing to-day he would see the same thing. 
There are none, it would seem, who really 
believe in forgiveness. But Blake be- 
lieved in it, and he conceived of forgive- 
ness as the essence of the Christian prin- 
ciple. “The Spirit of Jesus is continual 
forgiveness of sin.” “The glory of Chris- 
tianity is to conquer by forgiveness.” 


Why should punishment weave the veil with 
iron wheels of war, 

When forgiveness might weave it with wings 
of cherubim? ‘ 


The forgiveness in which Blake believed 
was not a mere passive attitude. -To him 
the fighting instinct was a priceless gift 
of God, and his figures are chiefly bor- 
rowed from the battlefield. The tragedy 
of the’ fighting instinct, as he saw it, was 
that it had been misdirected. It was mud- 
died and soiled by the spirit of hate, of 
revenge, and of destruction. Blake be- 
lieved, above all, in spiritual combat for 
truth and for justice. 





_* Literature and Art - 


HERGESHEIMER: LITERARY METEOR OR 
NEWLY DISCOVERED STAR? 


T is now scarcely more than five years 
| since Joseph Hergesheimer first ap- 

peared on the horizon of American 
fiction. This was when “The Lay An- 
thony” was published by Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. This book was compared by certain 
critics with Meredith’s “Richard Feverel.” 
Other novels followed in rapid succession: 
“Mountain Blood” in 1915; “Gold and 
Iron,” a collection of short stories; “The 
Three Black Pennys” in the years fol- 
lowing; with “Java Head,” a year or two 
ago, winning for Mr. Hergesheimer wide 
critical and popular acclaim. Now with 
“Linda Condon” (Knopf) a critical reac- 
tion has set in, and a dispute has arisen 
as to whether the new author is entitled 
to be called “great,” or is merely another 
efficiency expert in the manufacture of 
tales for purely popular consumption. Mr. 
Edgett, of the Boston Transcript, has 
stirred up this dispute by declaring that 
he can find in the works of Joseph Herges- 
heimer not “a single attribute of genius.” 
“He has succeeded in making himself 
talked about,” the Boston critic some- 
what tartly confesses, “and the adjective 
‘great’ has been applied to him on more 
than one occasion; but the proof of its 
truth is not yet forthcoming in anything 
he has written.” Hergesheimer is gifted 
with imagination, Mr. Edgett admits, and 
is an ingenious contriver of plots, “but at 
the present moment we desire to remain 
among the doubting Thomases. If we 
ever are persuaded, it will be by reason of 
his short stories rather than his novels.” 
This critic concludes his review of “Linda 
Condon” by characterizing it as a “strange 
hodgepodge of reality and unreality.” 

This critical condemnation has brought 
forth from the pen of Wilson Follett, an 


intensive student and critic of the mod- 
ern novel, a vigorous defence of the 
new American novelist. He accuses the 
Transcript reviewer of “evasive treatment 
of a book obviously written with patient 
sincerity and signed by an American 
author whom every competent judge 
knows to have done honor to the fine art 
which now languishes and expires in the 
hands of its hundred best-selling practi- 
tioners.” 


“Let us have a look at what Mr. Herges- 
heimer has undertaken to do in ‘Linda Con- 
don,’ and then at some of the questions 
which his undertaking propounds to the sin- 
cere critic. Linda Condon is a child whose 
instinctive nature centers in the craving for 
a selfless and flawless beauty. The require- 
ment she makes of life is, in one word, per- 
fection; no second best will do. This tem- 
peramental necessity is in part the result of 
one side of her heredity. Because she is 
placed, for the first formative years of her 
life, in a crudely materialistic and tawdry 
environment, she is warped into a practical 
compromise between this craving for perfec- 
tion and the more earthy and comfort-loving 
side of her temperament. Her wings are 
clipped; henceforward her physical, personal 
life belongs to the ground and not to the 
heights. But a sculptor who has been thwart- 
ed in his possessive love for her, even as she 
has been thwarted in her desire to live among 
the stars, learns in the stretch of years to 
comprehend her essential and inward beauty, 
the beauty which has never won fulfilment in 
any of the crucial acts of her life; and he 
welds his comprehension of this secret beauty 
of Linda into all the work of his hands, and 
expresses it at length, as the consummation 
of his whole life’s achievement, in undying 
bronze. So her spirit, which has been caged 
and inhibited throughout her physical life by 
sundry restraints of circumstances, is liber- 
ated at last in another shape—as the mo- 
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OUR NEW GREAT 


AMERICAN NOVELIST 


Here is Mr. Hergesheimer at home, as photographed by Robert Hobart Davis, a Columbus who discovers 
new continents in American literature. 


tive force expressed and wrought out in a 
piece of perfection achieved by another. The 
sculptor’s unique vision of Linda, captured 
in bronze, is the compensation for his loss of 
her in the flesh; and her creative spiritual 
dominance over him is the compensation for 
what she has lost tangibly. What is affirmed 
is simply the tyranny over some few lives— 
and those few, perhaps, the finest ones—of 
the impelling need to achieve perfection. 

“Ts it denied that there are indeed heights 
of mastery in art which can be scaled only 
in this spirit of ascetic sacrifice? It is worth 
while, perhaps, to remind the forgetful that 
once, not so long ago, a young virtuoso of 
astonishingly brilliant gifts, by name Johan- 
nes Brahms, fell madly in love with the wife 
of one whom he regarded as his master, rec- 
ognized with despair the futility of his pas- 
sion, withdrew into a life of ascetic contem- 


plation and growth, and—after a term of 
years—emerged with the stupendous C-minor 
symphony.” / 


Honest criticism, contends Mr. Follett, 
should ask such questions as these: Is 
Linda real, true-seeming; is she, within 
the exigencies of the story, knowable? 
Furthermore: 


“Is the clash between her temperament and 
her environment sufficiently illustrated and 
proved, and is it adequate to the reactions 
described as due to it? Does the author pro- 
cure conviction for Pleydon’s all-important 
miracle, his turning Linda’s spiritual rarity 
into bronze? Does the author, on his own 
part, perform the necessary miracle of get- 
ting her rarity into words? Are the purely 
human deprivation and sorrow deeply mov- 





THE AUTHOR OF “JAVA HEAD” 


ing, and does the attainment of supernal 
loveliness grow plausibly out of them? If 
this ‘ crucial effect or that is missed, what 
fault is chargeable with the failure? 
there too few data to convince or too 
many to preserve lucidity? The end sought 
is worthy beyond cavil; to miss understand- 


ing what the end is, is-merely shiftless. Any - 


failure to reach that end must be ascribable 
to choice.of the wrong means, or a mishan- 
dling of the right ones.” 


James L. Ford, the veteran book re- 
viewer of the N. Y. Herald, is of the 
opinion that Mr. Hergesheimer’s achieve- 
ments in the field of the novel surpass 
anything he has done with the short story. 
A reviewer of the Sun declares that this 
story writer should remain in the “glades 
of Romance” rather -than in the “squalid 
alleys of a certain sort of Realism.” Like- 
wise, a critic of the N. Y. Tribune, re- 
viewing “The Happy End,” a volume of 
tales originally contributed to the Satur- 
day Evening Post, attempts to ‘sum up the 
gift of the new.American author in these 
words : 


“Fergesheimer.uses freely enough the dis- 


sonances which modern thinking. admits into 
life and which has found its way into modern 
writing. - All-of these stories touch and bor- 
der on tragedy. He strikes boldly the chords 
of crude passion and frustration and suf- 
fering. - But some irresolution of .conviction, 
not of workmanship, keeps him from com- 
manding his orchestra. He has not the or- 
dered sense of the place of things in their 
scheme with which to give an even drive to 
his conception. 

“Hergesheimer’s gift of a temperament 
that is sensitively alive to color, line and 
texture enables him to transcribe with extra- 
ordinary vividness the stir and sight and 
feeling of life. But it also makes him pecu- 
liarly liable to be distracted from the essen- 
tial work of the story-teller to overindulge 
his keen sense for externals. ‘Flowers of 
Spain’ is a story. of exotic impressions not 
only of spectacular details but of emotional 
tones. Beautiful and vivid as the surface of 
the story is, it remains untouched to life be- 
cause none of the characters are realized as 
vividly as their settings.” 

Several of his more important books, 
such.as “Java Head” and “The Three 
Black Pennys,” have now been published 
in Great Britain, where they are attract- 
ing more and more attention, if they are 
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not the recipient of such enthusiastic 
tributes as greet them here. In a recent 
letter to the London Atheneum (perhaps 
the most exigent of the London literary 
weeklies), Conrad Aiken directs the at- 
tention of English readers to the work of 
Hergesheimer as one of the most signifi- 
cant figures in American fiction to-day. 


“Mr. Hergesheimer’s ‘Linda Condon’ is de- 
lightful. Perhaps it is a good deal more than 
that: one is tempted certainly to say of it 
things much more flattering, despite one’s 
inevitable lack of perspective, since the book 
is necessdrily so recent an acquaintance. If 
one hesitates it is because one has, after 
reading it, none the less for one’s extraor- 
dinary pleasure, no pressing desire to re- 
examine it, even a faint reluctance to do’ so 
—perhaps one remembers paragraphs, pages, 
episodes that are a little suspect, areas which 
a second inspection might prove too thinly 
threadbare. At all events I should like to 
be a little rash, and say, with such reserva- 
tions, that ‘Linda Condon’ is on@of the most 
vivid and charming portraits of women 
which we have had—lyric, colorful, accom- 
plished in a minimum of space. As a study 
in the coefficient of the forces of heredity 
and environment it is, in fact, brilliant; and 
it is also, in a sense, amazingly a comple- 
ment to “What Maisie Knew,’ by Henry 
James—with the difference that the inheri- 
tance is not, in the case of Linda, vicious on 
both sides, nor, -éven- where vicious, unmiti- 
gatedly vicious; and that Mr. Hergesheimer 
does not concern himself solely with the 
childhood of Linda, as James did with 
Maisie, but in Linda’s later life unfolds 
gradually, with a fine contrapuntal sense of 
inevitability, the many deep implications of 
the prelude. Mr. Hergesheimer’s analysis of 
character is acute. Linda, by a kind of 
miracle, like an exotic flower, grows before 
our eyes, grows and yet seems not to change, 
retains even after many disenchantments a 
singular remote, cool childlikeness of mind. 
The conception is a finer one than anything 
in ‘Java Head,’ tho it will be obvious that 
the milieu is less charmingly ready to Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s hand than, in that book, 
Saiem was. Perhaps it is this that gives one 
a recurring sense of disappointment—one 
misses in ‘Linda Condon’ the tranquillity, the 
slow grave beauty of style, for which Salem 
gave, in the first fifty pages of ‘Java Head,’ 
so happy an opportunity. May one suspect 
also that the touch is not always quite so 
sure? Mr. Hergesheimer is not, for ex- 
ample, at his best when he describes the 
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talk of artists. Or does he not take them 
quite so seriously as he seems to? A minor 
point, no doubt, and more than offset by the 
many occasions on which he reminds onc 
richly that the novel is lineally descended 
from the narrative poem. 

“IT have not dwelt further on the presence 
in his work of the ‘emotional sterility’ which 
blights so much contemporary American 
work; if one feels this at all in ‘Java Head’ 
and ‘Linda Condon,’ one feels it only a little, 
in retrospect, and less as if it were some- 
thing in these novels than as if it were some- 
thing which in the most impalpable of ways 
hung over them.” 


James Branch Cabell, himself a new 
arrival in contemporary American litera- 
ture, finds the secret of Joseph Herges- 
heimer’s success in the fourteen years 
when he could find nowhere any maga- 
zine editor to whose present needs a 
Hergesheimer story was suitable. One 
should bear constantly in mind, Mr. Cabell 
explains in the Bookman, those fourteen 
years, “for to me they appear... to 
have shaped and colored every book he 
has thus far published.” This persistence 


in unprofitable and irksome activity, this. 


relentless quest, to Mr. Cabell, are not an 
example of normal sanity, but they reveal 
“a patient negligence, and indeed an os- 
tentatious avoidance of any aiming to- 
ward popularity.”. Mr: Hergesheimer’s 
monomania was then, just as it is to-day, 
Mr. Cabell concludes, to write for his own 
delectation, and there’is something curi- 
ously similar to that unreasonable attempt 
found in all of his now popular novels: 


“Here always I find portrayed ... men 
laboring toward the unattainable, and a high 
questing foiled. No one of the five novels 
--yaries from this formula. Anthony Ball 
strives toward the beauty of chastity—not 
morally concerned one way or. the. other, . but 
resolute to preserve his physical purity for 
the sake of a girl. whose body, he finds at 
last, has long ago been ravished by worms. 
Again there is no hint of moral-mongering— 
for Mr. Hergesheimer is no more concerned 
with moral values than is the Decalog—when 
Gordon Makimmon toils toward the beauty 
of atonement, to die in all a broken man, 
with his high goal yet gleaming on the ho- 
rizon untouched. The three black Pennies 
flounder toward the beauty of a defiant car- 
nal passion, which through the generations 
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scorches and defiles, and birns out futilely 
by and by, leaving only slag where the aspir- 
ing lovely fire was. And through the formal 
garden ways of ‘Java Head’ pass feverishly 
at least five persons who struggle, and fret- 
fully know their failure to be foredoomed, 
toward the capturing of one or another 
evincement of beauty, with the resultant 
bodily demolishment of three of them and 
the spiritual maiming of the others. That 
which one, for whatever reason, finds most 
beautiful must be sought; it is a goal which 
one seeks futilely, and with discomfort and 
peril, but which one seeks inevitably; such 
is the ‘plot’ of these four novels. Such is also, 
as I need hardly say, the ‘plot’ of the afore- 
mentioned fourteen years wherein not any- 
thing tangible was achieved except the con- 
suming of youth and postage. .. . Nor does 
the dénouement differ, either, in any of these 
novels: the postman comes with the plethoric 
envelope which signals from afar that the re- 
sult of much high-hearted striving is not 
quite suited to the present needs of this 
world’s editor; and sometimes the postman 
is Age, but more often he is Death. 

“Now the fifth, and incomparably the finest 
and loveliest, of the Hergesheimer novels is 
‘Linda Condon,’ which renders self-confessed- 
ly a story of ‘the old ‘service of beauty, of the 
old gesture toward the stars’—‘here never to 
be won, never to’be realized’—of the service 
which ‘only beauty knows and possesses,’ bes 


The art of the real Hergesheimer, con- 
cludes his appreciative confrére, the fun- 
damental and essential thing about this 
author who possesses the strange secret 
of appealing to the readers of the Satur- 
day Evening Post no less than to such 
sophisticated experts as Mr. Follett and 
Mr. Cabell, is “just that intangible magic” 
he ascribes to the sculptor Pleydon in 
“Linda Condon.” “The dream that Joseph 
Hergesheimer . . .,has perfectly created 
by his desire and seeks to communicate in 
well-nigh every line he writes, I take to be 
‘the old gesture toward the stars’ ...a 
faith spiritual, because, here, it is never to 
be won, never to be realized.” 


think, the ‘gesture’ of the materially 


“It is, I 
unproductive fourteen years: -and its logic, 
either then or now, is clearly indefensible. 
Still, one agrees with Cyrano, Mais quel 
geste! and one is conscious of ‘a warm, in- 
discriminate thrill about the heart’ and of 
a treacherous sympathy, which abhors rea- 
a 
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“And it is through distrust of this beguil- 
ing sympathy that I have spoken throughout 
with self-restraint, and have hedged so often 
with ‘I think’ and ‘I believe’ and ‘it seems to 
me,’ and have niggled over Hergesheimerian 
faults that are certainly tiny and possibly 
non-existent: because of my private suspi- 
cion that all my private notions about Joseph 
Hergesheimer are probably incorrect. To 
me, I confess, he appears a phenomenon a 
little too soul-satisfying to be entirely cred- 
ible. -Pure reason does not brevet it as 
humanly possible that the Hergesheimer I 
privately find in the pages of the Herges- 
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heimer books should flourish in any land 
wherein the self-respecting author is usually 
restricted to choose between becoming the 
butt or the buttress of mediocrity: so that 
I cautiously refrain from quite believing in 
this Joseph Hergesheimer as a physical mani- 
festation in actual trousers. . . . Indeed, his 
corporeal existence cannot well be conceded 
except upon the hypothesis that America has 
produced, and is even nourishing, a literary 
artist of the first rank. Which is absurd, of 
course, and a contention not to be supported 
this side of Bedlam, and, none the less, is my 
firm private belief.” 





PASSING OF THE GREATEST PAINTER OF 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE 


of Pierre-Auguste Renoir last De- 
cember, Clive Bell named him as 
This 


A MONTH or two before the death 


the greatest of all living painters. 


painter, whg, as he approached his eight- 
ieth year, worked, with hands stiffened 


by rheumatism, in an invalid’s wheel chair, 
from dawn to dusk, nevertheless possessed 
the secret of eternal youth. Even in his 
later canvases there is no diminution of 
power, no evidence of senility. He made 
of painting a career for-a hero. As James 


This canvas was acquired. for a few hundred francs, by M. Hazard, a French collector, shortly after 


it was painted. | 
example of Renoir’s earlier manner. 


tely, at a public sale, it brought no less than 93,000 francs, plus the art tax. 


It is an 
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WOMAN AND FLOWERS 


Painted in 1882, this picture is typical of Renoir’s preoccupation with 
: summer ‘loveliness and full-blown beauty. 


Huneker has said in a tribute recently 
published in the N. Y. World, he did not 
lag superfluous on the scene. He did not 
outlive his glory. Honors came to him | 
late, even glory, and he was not’ spoiled 
by them. As Mr. Huneker points out: 


“Phe secret of success is never to be satis- 
fied—that is, never to be satisfied with either 
your work or your success. In self-satis¥ac- 
tion lurks the germ of decadence. This idea 
seems to have dnimated Renoir during his 
long and honorable career. In common with 
several members ‘of the impressionistic group, 
he suffered neglect, obloquy, want; yet when 
prosperity appeared he did not succumb to 
the most dangerous enemy that besets ‘the 
pathway of an artist. He fought success as 
he conquered failure, and his continual dis- 
satisfaction with hithself, the true critical 
spirit, led him to explore many provinces of 
his art. He was portraitist, genre painter, 
landscapist, delineator of nudes, a marine 


painter, a master of flower 
pieces and of still life. This 
amazing and incontrovertible 
versatility perhaps clouded the 
real worth of Renoir in the 
eyes of the public. The usual 
doubting, critical Thomas af- 
ter acknowledging his indu- 
bitable gifts, has grudging- 
ly conceded that if Renoir 
could not design like Degas, 
paint land and water like 
Manet or figures like Manet, 
he was withal a naturally en- 
dowed colorist.” 


Born in 1840, the son of 

a humble tailor of Limoges 

_who soon came to Paris to 
} better his fortune, Renoir 

was forced to earn his own 
living at the age of twelve. 
He was apprenticed to a 
painter of porcelain. At 
eighteen, according to M. 
Thiébault-Sisson of the Pa- 
ris Temps, the boy began 
to paint for himself. There 
followed visits to the forest 
of Fontainebleau and at- 
tempts to paint in the man- 
ner of Rousseau, Millet and 
Charles Jacque.. Later, in 
the atelier of Gleyre, an icy 
academician, the youthful 
Renoir fell in with the artists who later 
were ‘to become the storm-center of the 
impressionist movement — Monet, Sisley 
and Bazille. The young painter of win- 
dow shades won the friendship of these 
artists by the finesse of his spirit, his verve 
and his truly exceptional gifts, tho these 
were still in an embryonic stage. The 
critic of the Temps points out that paint- 
ing on porcelain and the decoration of 
shades undoubtedly served Renoir well as 
substitute for a legitimate education in 
art,. giving him vivacity, directness and 
lightness of touch, purity of color, and as 
much transparency as possible. 

Monet it was who led to revolt against 
the academic painting of the period. Ba- 
zille, Sisley and Renoir followed him from 
the atelier of Gleyre. Renoir sent a can- 
vas to the Salon of 1863 and it was re- 
fused. He did not gain an entrance there 





A HERO IN ART 


until 1879, when Mme. Charpentier clever- 
ly engineered the portrait of herself and 
her children, as well as the now famous 
portrait of Jeanne Samary, into the .exhi- 
bition. The Charpentier portrait is now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. 
Huneker outlines his later career. 


“After his success in the Salon the pros- 
pects of Renoir became brighter. He made 
money. He married. Patrons appeared. In 
the autumn Salon of 1904 he was honored 
with a special salle and homage was paid him 
by the younger men. No sweeter gift can 
comé to a French painter than the unbidden 
admiration of the rising artistic generation. 
Renoir appreciated his honors. He had la- 
bored. He had known poverty and its at- 
tendant bedfellows. And he had won the 
race run for in the heat and dust of his 
anonymous years. 

“In 1904 at Paris and de- 
scribing the autumn Salon I 
wrote: ‘In the Renoir salle 
a few of the better products 
of this luscious brush were 
to be found, the paintings of 
his middle period that first 
won him favor. For exam- 
ple: “Sur la Terrasse,” with 
its audacious crimson, like 
the imperious challenge of a 
trumpet; “La Loge” and its 
glorious fabrics; “Baigneuse” 
in a light green scheme; the 
characteristic head of “Jeanne 
Samary,” a rival portrait to 
Besnard’s faunlike Rejane 
and many later experiment- 
ings as fugitive as music, 
bouquets of exploding iri- 
descence, panels portraying 
swirling scenes from “Tann- 
hauser,” a flower garden com- 
posed of buds and blossoms 
in color scales that begin at 
emerald-bass, ascending to 
an altitudinous green treble 
where green is no longer vir- 
ginal but an opaline absinthe 
reverberation. We know how 
exquisitely Renoir molds his 
female heads, building cell 
by cell the entire mask. He 
has recorded the simple ges- 
tures of daily life with a fidel- 
ity, a vitality that shames 
the anemic imaginings. and 
puling pessimism of some of 
his younger contemporaries. 
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What versatility, what undaunted desire to 
conquer new problems are his! He has 
painted landscapes charged with the distinc- 
tion of Monet. The nervous vivacity of his 
brush, his passion for rendered surfaces* of 
melting Boucher-like heads and of a daz- 
zling color synthesis have endeared him to 
the discriminating,’ 

“Renoir lacks in spiritual elevation, or 
depth, as did Manet, Monet and the rest of 
the impressionists. But as they were prima- 
rily interested in light, atmosphere and paint- 
ing the sun, naked and unashamed, and driv- 
ing from the worm-eaten throne the old 
mud-gods ‘of academic painting, it is not 
strange that these new young chaps became 
so enamored of the colored appearances of 
life that they abhorred the ghosts of the 
‘Ideal’—that dusty, battered, futile vocable— 
and proclaimed themselves unrepentant sun- 
worshippers. Why not? Our parent planet 


THE FIRST STEP 

This picture dates from 1878, and is typical of Renoir’s method 
of painting, a manner that might not wrongly be called draughts- 
manship in paint. 
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is the source of life on this terrestrial globe, - 


the radiant father of our planetary father.” 


Jacques-Emile Blanche, the French 
painter and art critic, presents in his last 
volume a pathetic but inspiring picture of 
the old man, possessed by the demon 
of art, being wheeled into his studio in 
Cagnes, in the south of France, and paint- 
ing from daylight to dusk—still youthful, 
still a sun-worshipper, tho his hands were 
so tied up with rheumatism that his whole 
method of painting had changed. Albert 
André has recounted the almost religious 
devotion of the aged artist before the 
beauties of his models. For almost sixty 
years he was a painter of women, flowers 
and sunlight. He was a sensualist who 
sublimated and transmuted the beauties of 
the flesh into masterpieces of color and 
plasticity. Renoir is mourned as one of 
the truly great men of modern France. 

At the time of his death, we read in 
a warm tribute published in the, Lon- 
don Atheneum, Auguste Renoir was the 
greatest of all living painters. “He was 
indeed the only great painter left among 
us and there és no one to take his 
place.” 


“It is not Renoir the painter but Renoir 
the symbol of greatness that we mourn. We 
have so few great men among us, and in an 
age so pitifully destitute we thirst after them 
as men thirst after water in a barren and dry 
land. For the human spirit is parched and 
withered if it lacks the opportunity for rev- 
erence. It is not enough that we should be 
pointed to the great figures of the past. We 
may revere them; we may strive to live with 
them; yet we thirst invincibly after contact, 
or the possibility of contact. The coexis- 
tence of great men with ourselves is a guar- 
antee that the heroes of the past were not 
of an alien race which has left the earth for 
ever; it gives a sanction td the faith which 
we dare not abandon, yet find so hard to 
hold. 

“To have known that Renoir was alive 
must have been to many a young painter 
who has something of the singleness of soul 
upon which greatness depends a consolation 
like that which the young writer feels in the 
knowledge that Thomas Hardy is still among 
us.” 


The most concise and the most signifi- 
cant of all Renoir’s quoted remarks, to 


-dans le rang.” 
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this authority, remains: “Moi je reste 
The English writer in- 
terprets this to mean: 


“To remain in the line—that is not the 
least of the secrets of greatness; to be pre- 
occupied with the effort, not to stand out of 
the ranks and be prominent in the public eye, 
but to preserve the alignment. It sounds so 
simple and so unexciting; and it is so hard. 
For the ranks are not the ranks of to-day; 
the line is composed not of the celebrities 
of the hour, but of the great men of the 
past; and to be in alignment with them you 
need to have inquired and learned so much. 
You must know first what it was that made 
them great, and that alone is no easy thing 
in an age which has an instinctive aversion 
to any insistence upon standards, which loves 
the reflection of its own superficiality, and, 
because it can discern no difference between 
the great and the good and the imitation of 
the good, is ready to believe that there can 
be none. You have next to refine the ele- 
ment of greatness in them down to some- 
thing which may be ultimately within your 
compass. If you can find nothing but mir- 
acle in the great men before you, you will 
never be able to stand in line with them even 
in your dreams. You can bank nothing upon 
the chance of a miracle. And then, when 
you have found this thing, if ever you do 
find it, you have the hardest task of all. 
You have to subdue your own pride, your 
own desire to be intensely and individually 
yourself; not till that is forgotten in the 
eager contemplation of something that is in- 
finitely greater than yourself will you be 
capable of standing dans le rang. 

“Renoir, who was a great man, was a great 
example of this humility. Humility, like 
beauty, is not a fashionable word to-day. 
We are all so clever; and we all know that 
to be humble is to be stupid, while to set as 
our aim to achieve beauty is to be stupider 
still. And of course both these pursuits 
are stupid as they are generally pursued. It 
is not altogether for nothing that we are so 
superior. The defect of our superiority is 
that we do not carry it far or honestly 
enough. For the only point in being su- 
perior is that it should give us the courage 
to be utterly indifferent to the fashion; the 
superiority that prevails to-day takes the 
form of always trying either to lead or react 
against the fashion. A real superiority ig- 
nores the fashion; it rejects the humility 
which is béte and the beauty which is null. 
But it throws down the false gods only in 
oder that it may revese the true gods with 
a more self-forgetful devotion.” 
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ON A CERTAIN PROVINCIALISM AMONG 
THE FRENCH 


craftsmanship and _ good taste, 

which is essentially the tradition 
of the French in matters of art and litera- 
ture, is really the outgrowth of a respect 
for authority. Revolutions depart from 
tradition, remarks the English critic, Clive 
Bell, in a provocative and suggestive essay 
recently published in the New Republic, 
but French revolutions in the fine arts de- 
part from traditions “as the tree parts 
from the earth.” On the other hand, there 
is a certain conventionality, a certain pro- 
vincialism, in the French mind, so Mr. 
Bell détects, that holds French achieve- 
ment back. France’s standard of civiliza- 
tion, of intellectual and spiritual activity, 
is higher than that of any othe? nation. 
Yet an absence of vast outstanding figures, 
we are told, is one of the most obvious 
facts of her history. Great characters 
France possesses, but not the greatest. 
The greatest intellectual capital of the 
world, France nevertheless remains, face 
to face with the rest of the world, provin- 
cial herself. This puzzle Clive Bell at- 
tempts to solve. 


Is tradition of high seriousness, 


“The cause, I suspect, is to be found in 
the defect of a virtue. If it takes two to 
make a quarrel it takes as many to make a 
bargain; and if even the best Frenchmen are 
willing to make terms with society, that must 
be because society has something to offer 
them worth accepting. All conventions are 
limitations on thought, feeling and action; 
and, as such, are the enemies of original- 
ity and character, hateful, therefore, to men 
richly endowed with either. French conven- 
tions, however, have a specious air of lib- 
erality, and France offers to him who will 
be bound by them partnership in the most 
perfect of. modern civilizations—a _ civiliza- 
tion, be it noted, of which her conventions 
are themselves an expression. The bribe is 
tempting. Also, the pill itself is pleasantly 
coated. Feel thus, think thus, act thus, says 
the French tradition, not for moral, still 
less for utilitarian reasons, but for esthetic. 
Stick to the rules, not because they are right 
or profitable, but because they are seemly— 
nay, beautiful. We are not telling you to be 
respectable, we are inviting you not to be a 
lout. We are offering you, free of charge, 


a trade-mark that carries credit all the world 
over. How French he (or she) is! Many a 
foreigner would pay handsomely to have as 
much said of him.” 


Thus, Mr. Bell suggests, the great tradi- 
tions in French literature and art have 
been developed at the expense of great 
individuals, The French taste for au- 
thority had its profits, recognized by the 
world; but we must not forget its losses. 
French history offers comparatively few 
colossal achievements or stupendous char- 
acters. English writers, thinkers and 
artists—even many of the secondary ones 
—have been great “characters.” But of 
the French this stimulating critic de- 
clares: 


“The slightly monotonous good sense and 
refinement of French literary and artistic life 
is broken only by a few such massive or sur- 
prising figures as those of Rabelais, Lafon- 
taine, Poussin, Rousseau, Flaubert, Cézanne 
—a formidable list but a short one, to which, 
however, a few names could be added. On 
the other hand, what France has lost in color 
she has gained in fertility; and in a univer- 
sal Honors List for intellectual and artistic 
prowess the number of French names would 
be out of all proportion to the size and 
wealth of the country. Furthermore, it is 
this ‘traditional basis that has kept French 
culture up to a certain level of excellence. 
France has never been without standards. 
Therefore it has been to France that the 
rest of Europe has always looked for some 
measure of fine thinking, delicate feeling, 
and general amenity. Without her conven- 
tionality it may be doubted whether France 
could have remained so long the center of 
civilization.””“ 


One disadvantage of the peculiar con- 
ventionality or provincialism of the French 
mind, Mr. Bell points out, is that it makes 
Frenchmen incapable of understanding or 
appreciating anything foreign, or of judg- 
ing acutely between foreigners and them- 


selves. Clive Bell questions whether even 
this is a serious misfortune. The spring 
of French inspiration is so copious that 
they seem to need nothing more from out- 
side than an occasional new point of de- 
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parture. They are discriminating critics 
of their own traditions, and it is more 
than dangerous for the French author or 
artist to step beyond the boundaries of 
that tradition. 


“The reason why Frenchmen are incom- 
petent to judge or appreciate what is not 
French is that they apply to all things the 
French measure. They have no universal 
standards, and; what is worse, they take for 
such their own conventions. To read a 
French critic on Shakespeare or Ibsen or 
Dostoevsky or Goethe is generally a humili- 
ating experience for one who loves France. 
As often as not you will find that he is de- 
pending on a translation. It seems never to 
strike him that there is something ludicrous 
in appraising nicely the qualities of a work 
written in a language one cannot understand. 
Rather it seems to him ludicrous that books 
should be written in any language but his 
own; and, until they are translated, for him 
they do not exist... . 

“It cannot be denied, I fear, that the con- 
ventional habits of the French mind lead 
easily to ignorance and self-satisfaction. To 
be frank, the complacent aberrations of 
French taste, with its passion for Poe and its 
pathetic confidence in Kipling, have become 
a standing joke abroad. There is no great 
reason why the French should know anything 
of foreign thought and literature; but there 
is every reason why, knowing nothing, they 
should refrain from comment. And how 
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many Frenchmen do know anything? When 
I reflect that’hardly one can quote a line of 
English withotif committing or, af any rate, 
pérmitting the grossest and most nonsensical 
blunders, I am inclined to suspect that the 
answer is, very few. And-I suppose it is 
this combination of ignorance with ani inca- 
pacity for handling criteria of universal va- 
lidity which gives to the nation that is assur- 
edly the center of civilization its paradoxical 
air of provinciality. A Frenchman discours- 
ing. on foreign -people or on mankind in 
general—a_ favorite’ topic—suggests to me 
sometimes the fantastic: vision of a dog- 
fancier criticizing a steer. Grant -his prem- 
ises—that whatever he admires in the one 
must be essential to the other—and nothing 
could be more just and luminous than his 
remarks. Undeniably the creature is a bit 
thick in the girth and, what is worse, bull- 
necked. Only, as the points of an ox are 
different from those of a poodle, the criti- 
cism is something beside the mark: and. there 
is not much more virtue in the objection to 
Shakespeare’s later tragedies that they are 
not written in rhymed verse. Blank verse, 
however, is not in the great tradition; and 
the French critic, with one eye fixed sub- 
missively on authority, doubts whether he 
would be justified in admiring it unreserv- 
edly. Such are the inevitable consequences 
of conventionality: and French convention- 
ality is, in its turn, the inevitable conse- 
quence of a civilization so gracious and at- 
tractive that even the most lawless of its 
children cannot bear to appear disloyal.” 





FREE VERSE VERSUS FREE PRESS 


them, have seemed to be intelligent young 


O American newspaper, so Amy 
Lowell is reported to have agsert- 
ed in a newspaper interview re- 

cently published in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, should dare to discuss literature. 
The hardest battle of contemporary Amer- 
ican poetry, of “free verse,” she says, is 
with the so-called “free press” of our 
country: 


“One of the hardest battles that the new 
poetry has waged has been against the petti- 
ness, the stupidity and the ignorance of the 
so-called ‘free press.’ There is an incurable 
desire prevalent in all American newspapers 
to make fun of everything in season and out. 

“The writers of these rollicking pasqui- 
nades, when on various occasions I have met 


men, too. If I had my way, there would be 
no mention of literature at all in the Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

“Look at the ‘colyums’ in the daily papers. 


“These are not funny, and yet they pass as 


being so. They are featured in practically 
every daily of size in the country. They pos- 
sess practically no humor. There is nothing 
funny about them. And to think that the 
men who produce them go on, day in and day 
out, doing the same thing. 

“They are ghastly and pitiful. 

“We have been quoted and held up to ridi- 
cule in the press time and again. It is still 
being done, and by people who are so lacking 
in special knowledge of the subject that they 
do not understand what they are talking 
about. 





THE POET’S BATTLE 


HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


Here is Amy Lowell in her own garden, symbolic 
Possibly of the new garden of free verse, in which 
things decidedly do not grow all in a row. 


“We have suffered distortion and misap- 
prehension. What the poets of to-day desire 
is readers who will understand. They seek 
no others. And those others are not content 
in their ignorance to remain quiet.” 


Moreover, in the opinion of the creator 
of “polyphonic prose,” literary criticisms 
and reviewers in our American dailies are 
not merely worthless, they are positively 
harmful. They are inferior to our sport- 
ing pages and baseball reports, which are 
written by men with special knowledge 
and special training. Literature, she sug- 
gests, is not taken seriously: 


“With few exceptions, the criticisms and 
reviews in the papers are useless. Poetry 
gains no readers, in my opinion, through the 
reading of press notices, for the notices 
are inferior and stereotyped, and frequently 
really nonsensical. No one would think of 
allowing any one to cover a baseball game 
if he did not know the rules, and yet again 
and again literature is reviewed by people 
who are absolutely ignorant about it. 

“It is not they who are to blame, but the 
system. The incurable convention which 
forces all art and life to dance a perpetual 
jig—this is not good for the American public. 
I doubt whether the editor of a newspaper 
would contend that it was. But there is a 
theory that it is desired....I wonder. 
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“Personally, I believe that the public is 
more intelligent and on a far higher mental 
platform than it is usually given credit for. 
Why should a few million perfectly sensible, 
reasonable people become colléctively a fool 
crowned with motley? 

“I simply do not believe it. 

“And I shall rejoice when the newspaper 
‘funny man’ is relegated to the limbo of for- 
gotten things.” 


Replying to Miss Lowell’s suggestion 
that the American newspaper should omit 
literature from its comment, Franklin P. 
Adams, columnist of the N. Y. Tribune, 
writes: “Our notion is that no American 
newspaper should dare not discuss it; and 
that it is owing largely to newspaper dis- 
cussion that Miss Lowell is known beyond 
the boundaries of West Newton and Cool- 
idge’s Corner.” F. P. A. (himself a poet) 
continues : 


“Her views are stated in terms of dogmatic 
assurance, the dogmatic assurance that, in 
spite of Miss Lowell’s expressed contempt 
for the newspaper’s attitude toward litera- 
ture, she states with the same sense of news 
-Front Pageanism, if you like—that has 
made her, in the eyes of the newspaper read- 
ers she scorns, a prominent figure in Amer- 
ican literature—a far more pronfinent figure, 
our dogmatically assurant opinion is, than 
she deserves to be.” 


In refutation. of Miss Lowell’s claim 
that our American newspapers possess an 
incurable desire to make fun of everything 
in season and out, Mr. Adams writes: 


“Here we quarrel. One of the greatest 
helps the new poetry has received is that 
given it by the so-called free press, whose 
gyves, take it on the oath of one who has 
worn them for sixteen years, chafe less than’ 
the rigid shackles of. Miss Lowell’s own dog- 
matism. Now, there is much pettiness—and 
almost incredible stupidity and ignorance—in 
the so-called free press; but it is the petti- 
ness, etc., common to the so-called human 
race—a pettiness found in musicians, steam- 
fitters, landlords, poets and waiters. And 
when Miss Lowell speaks of the incurable 


desire in all American newspapers to make 


fiin of everything in season and out, we 
quarrel again. There is an incurable desire 
in American newspapers to take things much 
more seriously than they deserve. Does 
Miss Lowell read the ponderous news from 
Washington? Does she read the society 
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news? Does no we wonder, read the news- 
papers? . 

“And so we should like to ask her—for she 
pluralizes—just whose colyums she has been 
reading. Whose stuff possesses ‘practically 
no humor’? Ours is the petty, stupid and pos- 
sibly ignorant idea that Miss Lowell knows 
far less about colyumists and their work than 
colyumists do about Miss Lowell, Maxwell 
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Bodenheim, Alfred Kreymhorg, Ezra Pound, 
Witter Bynner, ‘H. D.,’ Alter’ Bredy,,B. G. 
Jr., Archie Austin Coates, Wallace Stevens, 
Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Mark 
Turbeyfill, Henry B. Fuller, Helen Hoyt, 
Max Michelson, Jeanne D’Orge, Lola Ridge, 
Mina Loy, T. S. Eliot, William Carlos Wil- 
liams, Stephen Crane, Emanuel Morgan and 
Walter C. Arensberg.” 





ISLAM REVEALED IN A NEW EGYPTIAN 
MASTERPIECE 


reading these magnificent pages,” 

so the late Octave Mirbeau wrote 
just before his death in a preface to “Le 
Livre de Goha le Simple,” a novel by two 
talented Egyptians which has now been 
published in Paris, “when you understand 
my disgust for books during the tragic, 
bloody hours which gripped our existence, 
and more than our existence. There are 
few books which can work the miracle of 
fixing our attention in the tumult of the 
present hour: ‘Gargantua’ and ‘Don Quix- 
ote,’ the masterpieces of Stendhal, of 
Flaubert and of Tolstoy. “Goha the Sim- 
ple’ is one of these works. ‘Goha the 
Simple’ realizes that miracle.” Confess- 
ing that when he reads prefaces he always 
absorbs them with a grain of salt, Jean 
de Pierrefeu nevertheless confesses, in the 
Débats, that this new novel by Albert 
Adés and Albert Josipovici more than 
lives up to the unqualified tribute of Oc- 
tave Mifbeau. Raoul Narsy has also writ- 
ten an enthusiastic tribute in the Débats, 
and other reviewers for the Paris press 
are scarcely less ardent in hailing the new 
Egyptian novel. Jean de Pierrefeu ex- 
claims: 


Se ae will comprehend my emotion in 


“Strange book, strange story! As Goha 
unrolled before my eyes, I lost all notion of 
time and space, and even of myself. I min- 
gled with the things, the people, the air and 
the water. The great din of life buzzed into 
my ears, and as on a screen, in a sort of 
semi-indifference, I saw peoples, civilizations, 
individuals passing — matter itself evolving 
beneath the immutable sun. I seemed to be 
living for centuries in another country, a 
country next to that of dreamland and con- 


templation, untroubled, and without fatigue. 
I lived yesterday, lived to-day, will live for 
always! All of Islam had penetrated my 
being at a single stroke, all of Islam and its 
fatalism. ‘Goha the Simple’ has neither. be- 
ginning ror end, it seemed as eternal as mat- 
ter and spirit, which are but two forms of 
a single substance. And, nevertheless, I took 
into account that this bizar book which gave 
me the feeling of peaceable eternity stirred 
up violent desperate things, broke out into 
colors and cries, was full of shocks and 
agonies. . Its characters were living beings. 
I saw them walking through the streets, 
going into houses that became familiar to 
me; they took part in pious or cruel'acts. I 
knew them by their names and I knew their 
faces and their souls.” 


It is a book, continues the critic_of the 
Débats, that possesses a sorcery. of its 


own. Octave Mirbeau, he thinks, should 
have written of it: “Some books work the 
miracle of taking possession of all our 
thoughts and all our being to the very 
point of making us forget ourselves and 
the turmoil of the present moment.” It 
is unlike anything he has ever read of 
Occidental Europe. 


“We have met in Dostoevsky that strange- 
ness of atmosphere, that unexpected element 
in action, that sort of new determinism, 
which surprised us but which was so painful 
that it pierced us to the heart. In those 
novels we suffer with our brains no less than 
in our souls, to see the characters perform 
reactions that we could not or did not ex- 
perience. . In this book we are in the 
sun, in a luminous country where to be lazy 
is to be happy and even death does not sad- 
COR 574 





IS STEVENSON OUT. OF DATE? 


“‘Goha the Simple’ is a bit of Dostoevsky 
become luminous and serene. It makes us 
understand and love Islam. 

“Like Dostoevsky, the authors excel in re- 
vealing the psychological mechanism of a 
soul. This gift is the most modern part of 
their talent. It has perhaps not yet been rec- 
ognized, but their psychology is very sharp. 
To penetrate into the subterranean domain 
of the mind, psychology becomes introspec- 
tion. Literature here rejoins Science.” 


Messrs. Adés and Josipovici move easily 
among these dark shadows, says the 
French critic, seemingly adding the knowl- 
edge of the modern pathologist to their 
gifts as psychologists and romancers, the 
Egyptian authors (newcomers to Europe, 
we até: informed) combine solid literary 
qualities; Their language is firm, pure, 
flowering at times into vivid imagery, and 
possessing vivid design and color. More- 
over, they have avoided that striking un- 
evenness in color, a danger and fault of 
most Orientalists. M. de Pierrefeu con- 
cludes by characterizing “Goha the Sim- 
ple” as one of the finest books published 
in France in recent years. 

Altho the Egyptian novel has not yet 
been translated into English, it is already 
attracting considerable attention in Lon- 
don. The Atheneum confesses that the 
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idiot hero will puzzle Anglo-Saxon read- 
ers. Nevertheless, the solid merits of the 
new fiction are thoroly recognizable: 


“What can we ourselves make of the au- 
thors who have built an Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment round this impalpable figure? 
We can write them down as decadent, but 
this will be doing them scant justice. For 
they have given us a vived and enthralling 
book in which the atmosphere of the East 
is so consistent that Goha himself is envel- 
oped and absorbed in it. He is inextricably 
woven into the fabric of his environment. 
We could not tolerate him as a hero in Buck- 
inghamshire or Bond Street or Montrouge. 
He is an Oriental of the Orient, and he fits 
so perfectly into the Cairo of this book that 
we accept him and respond to his pathetic 
appeal. 

There are two reasons why MM. Adés and 
Josipovici have thus succeeded in convincing 
us. The first is that they are literary art’sts 
of a high order, and the second is that they 
are Egyptians, and as such not only under- 
stand the essential features of the East, but 
take them for granted. They assume that 
we recognize the several view-points of the 
Sheik and the women of his harem, of the 
streetsellers and the negress prostitute. They 
assume that we know the constitution of the 
city and its characteristics, and we under- 
stand it all the better from their reticence.” 





STEVENSON REMEASURED BY WAR 
STANDARDS 


O the new generation which has 
grown up under the tragic condi- 
tions engendered by the war and 

the conditions following the war, many 
of our older literary idols may prove 
quite unsatisfying. Of these, suggests the 
writer of the London Times, who intro- 
duces this new problem of remeasure- 
ments and retesting, we may expect at 
least a temporary diminishing of the stat- 
ure of Robert Louis Stevenson. Tho it 
is now but 25 years since the death of 
Stevenson, he must strike veterans of the 
great war as a singularly far-away figure. 
“Much of this may be imputed to the men- 
tal prejudice of an age which prefers ab- 
solute attainment in one direction to com- 


prehensive charm in a thousand,” apolo- 
gizes this critic, noting further that this 
new generation “applauds an idea as reck- 
lessly as its predecessor did homage to a 
moral.” Those of us who are now too 
scientific to endure an effusive humanity 
in literature are in danger of overlooking 
truly artistic merits in a writer such as 
Stevenson. “But the present-day convic- 
tion that to mingle and not to mix emo- 
tions and ideas is the first rule of an 
artist’s conduct is bound to find in Ste- 
venson an abrupt denial.” Stevenson, he 
continues, was symptomatic of his own 
age. That age is now in sharp contrast 
with our own. The London critic. eluci- 
dates : 
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“His constitutional handicap is analogous 
to the physical placidity of the years in which 
he lived, when men occupied by the abstract 
processes of thought were bound to create 
for their own self-respect a world of action, 
which seems now theatrical, just because it 
was divorced from experience. It was a time 
which demanded so loudly that its knights 
should be knights that it made them into car- 
pet-knights; and its heroes in their large 
vague attitudes are rejected by those who 
have learned at first hand what narrow 
elbow-room the heroic allows. Fact has not 
so much killed fancy as enlarged it, and is 
in the course of developing it, as a force of 
realism, into imagination. It has in Steven- 
son’s case tamed the audacity of his romance, 
and converted the war he waged so fiercely 
against respectability in ‘The Yellow Paint,’ 
‘The House of Faith,’ and elsewhere into a 
mimic battle, in which the adversaries are a 
host of shades. Contrary to all precedent, 
the only romanticism generally acceptable to- 
day is that of experience. Sassoon’s poetry, 
for instance, is preferred to Binyon’s by the 
men who have closed with war; we note it 
as a fact rather than a reliable estimation, for 
Stevenson’s case is not dissimilar. Not un- 
naturally his constant exhortation to manli- 
ness has lost its felicity in the strident com- 
pany of recruiting sergeants; and he is forced 
by circumstances into the position of the talk- 
ative soldier who had to stay at home. An 
age composed largely of men who have been 
compelled to suffer in silence is apt to at- 
tribute such a voluble pluck to the nerves of 
a weakling. ‘I wish to die in my boots,’ he 
says, ‘no more land of counterpane for me. 
To be drowned, to be shot, to be thrown 
from a horse—ay, to be hanged, rather than 
pass again through that slow dissolution.’ To- 
day it sounds a trifle neurotic. Violence is 
not the fashion. Nor for that matter is op- 
timism. Men’s faith is less pretentious, and 
their wisdom less tolerant of the dishonor- 
able consolations of sentiment. Stevenson 
“lived and wrote on the principle that ‘no art 
was ever perfect, and not many noble, that 
has not been mirthfully conceived.’ We feel 
it to be the utterance of a man who has 
scarcely understood evil or the mistakes of 
providence; and altho ‘to miss the joy is to 
miss all,’ we are inclined to turn his sword 
on himself and set him seeking the pulse of 
joy that must beat its tense vitality behind 
all the perfect art of sorrow. He detested 
the ‘literature of woe,’ but without discrimina- 
tion, and tho his romanticism was a faculty 
of optimism, we cannot find in it any such 
cosmic impulse as moved Whitman or Rabe- 
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lais or Shakespeare to ecstasies of grief or 
ribaldry.” 


In these last fwe years our world has 
been so steeped and saturated in bitter 
realities that Stevenson’s esthetic frivolity 
must strike his néw readers as peculiarly 
childish. To Stevenson life was a thing 
of incessant triviality. Much of his fic- 
tion strikes the London critic as emanat- 
ing from the nursery. In such a period 
as our own, in which even youth is “grown 
up,” Stevenson seems to be a case of ar- 
rested development, a writer permanently 
adolescent : 


“In the first place, he was ever a boy. His 
writing is a game, in which he never quite 
lost himself enough to avoid trying to better 
his play instead of. allowing the spirit’ of 
play to better him; others however he always 
wished. to lose themselves in the game. We 
like to see him playing with his toys; but it 
is a game in which we are seldom tempted 
to share. He hated that spectatorial attitude 
which is wisdom’s posture in all ages, and 
to avoid it he would often take his readers 
too much into his confidence for his own 
and his subject’s dignity. There is a subtle 
foolery about the very telling of ‘The New 
Arabian Nights’; and his narratives and 
journals are the creative rambles of a boy, 
preferably with a bull’s-eye under his top- 
coat. The boy, too, is his only entirely suc- 
cessful embodiment of manhood, while it is 
the child in him that renders his sensitive 
egotism so strangely indiscriminating that 
it vibrates towards the general attributes of 
men, rather than the peculiar qualities of 
genius, or blesses him with that immediate 
forgetfulness of suffering which we inter- 
pret as pluck. His very sermonizing is the 
trait of the precocious child, enthusiastically 
didactic in the face of all propriety—as in 
the midst of the villain’s wanderings to in- 
sert: ‘And how true it is, as the Church tells 
us, that the Truths of Religion are, after all, 
quite applicable to daily affairs.’ Indeed his 
childishness grew to be something of an 
evolved philosophy; frequently it was not 
spontaneous, frequently it had the ritual of 
a religion, and we fear the presence of the 
prig. But he is saved by his irrepressible 
fancy, which made morality sportive, and 
by a taste epicurean enough to serve such 
solid fare daintily. It was the child, too, that 
still created awful horror out of wind and 
darkness in “‘Thrawn Janet’ and ‘The Body 
Snatchers,’ when a man’s mind could control 
an almost animal instinct to order.” 
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other this question keeps recurring. 

Max Nordau gave a sweeping an- 
swer to it in the affirmative and he has 
been more or less discredited since. But 
that there is a pathological side to many 
forms of,genius seems.indisputable. Jean- 
nette Marks,.in-the Yale Review, treats 
of the theme in an article on “Swinburne: 
A Study in Pathology.” “It has been 
said/”shé writes; “that a man is what his 
microbes make him, and in nothing, it 
would seem, ‘is this more true than with 
the man of genius.” She refers to Nietz- 
sche and Strindberg as indicating that the 
degree of genius may be higher in the in- 
sane than in the sane. There is, indeed, 
she goes on to. say, the type of writer or 
artist who is inspired only when he is mad. 
“It would often seem as if the world’s his- 
tory were made by the asylum and hos- 
pital, by neuropaths and epileptics and 
consumptives.” Nature, we are told, has 
as one of her plans that a species, after 
reaching a “cultural limitation,” shall 
make a brilliant display and then fall and 
perish. Here is a striking. passage from 
the article: 


I genius a disease? In some form or 


“Genius is a question of sensitization of 
protoplasm—it goes back to physical fact. 
And the foundations of the greatest cathe- 
dral of beauty ever erected by the mind of 
genius rest squarely upon the flesh of a 
man’s body. Sensitized protoplasm vibrates 
in answer to outside impressions, with con- 
centric waves of varying diameter. The 
stimulated, sensitized protoplasm sets the as- 
sociative faculties to work, and the bigger 
this associative faculty, the bigger the genius. 
It is just here in the morbid stimulation of 
protoplasm that toxins, drugs, alcohol, enter 
in. Disorder reigns supreme, chaos, noise, 
nervousness, near-madness, through the stim- 
ulus of some toxins manufactured in a man’s 
owi system. Tea, coffee, drugs, alcohol 
seem temporarily -at least to put the mental 
furniture in order, to bring harmony where 
there has been disorder. Opium is not 


genius. Madness is not genius. But both 
would sometimes appear to have the power 
to act as umpire for genius where its right 
to go forward is in question. And it would 
seem that the purchasing power in dreams 
was cven greater in insanity than with either 
alcohol or opium. 

The real approach to the new criticism, 
the writer thinks, lies along the line of 
biological science. Anyone pursuing that 
line of approach will, we suggest, find im- 
portant information in the work of a phy- 
sician in this city well known in his pro- 
fession but not well known to the genera! 
public--Dr. Fenton B. Turck--who for 
twenty years has been engaged in re- 
search work on the human cell. In his 
studies of cell necrosis this fact appears, 
namely, that the human cell, dying in the 
body, generates a toxin which in normal 
conditions stimulates the production of 
new cells, but which in abnormal condi- 
tions carries death throughout the system 
In this toxin of the human cell, rather 
than in the toxin of the specific germ or 
microbe of disease, he finds the immediate 
cause of death, and it is against this toxin 
that we must prepare our anti-toxins, or 
assist the human body to prepare its own 
anti-toxins. But the.point of interest to 
the literary critic, following the line of 
biological approach,’ is in the stimulat- 
ing power of the dying cell. The used 
muscle grows larger, the used brain grows 
stronger. Life is nourished by death, 
growth is stimulated by decay, the hourly 
destruction of countless cells is the condi- 
tion of physical health. The body has 
its own machinery for taking care of the 
dead cells, but when, as in a wound, or 
an infection, or a lesion of any kind there 
is an excess of dead cells, this machinery 
may prove inadequate and the toxic effect 
may spread*through the body or through 
certain organs with fatal results. To this 
overstimulation from our own dead cells 
may perhaps be traced the visions of many 
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a man and woman of genius—Carlyle, 
Stevenson, Coleridge, De Quincey, Swin- 
burne, Poe and many others. It sounds 
grewsome in a way, yet in a way also it is 
glorious. Out of the inevitable processes 
of disease and decay Nature snatches 
some of her most splendid productions. 
She is a great economist and from disin- 
tegration as well as from integration she 
derives beauty and grandeur. But if there 
is thus a pathological side to genius, ‘it 
must not be overlooked that there is some- 
thing more to it than that, else would 
every consumptive be able to produce a 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and every dys- 
peptic a “History of the French Revolu- 
tion.” Even when the pathological causes 
and symptoms have all been carefully 
traced and charted, there will remain 
something in creative genius undefined 
and mysterious. 


“Youth Riding” is the title of the second 
book of poems by Mary Carolyn Davies, 
just published by Macmillan. She is at 
her best in this volume, as she was not 
in the “Drums in Our Street.” She has 


much the same kind of lyrical passion that 
Sara Teasdale has and she, more than any 
other, challenges the latter’s lyrical su- 
premacy to-day. Note the same economy, - 
simplicity and sincerity that Sara Teas- 
dale shows, in the following: 


FROM “SONGS OF A GIRL” 
By Mary Carotyn DAvIEs. 


Por long 

Locked shields within me 
Withstood the onslaught of your words. 
Then came your kiss 

Like an arrow shot cunningly upward— 


See, I lead you to my heart. 

It is a winding way, the way to my heart, 

It is thorn-beset and very long, 

It is walled and sentineled, 

And none could ever find the way alone. 

So take my hand, and I will lead you to my 
heart. 


Touch me, and I am yours. 
I do not know why— 


Your kiss 

Is on my face 

Like the first snow 
On bewildered grass— 
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Your hand and mine 
Hold converse together. 
We do not know what they are saying. 


Altho we listen, 

Eager eavesdroppers, 
We cannot understand 
What they are saying— 


THE DOOR 
By Mary Carotyn Davies. 


HE littlest door, the inner door, 
I swing it wide. 
Now in my heart there is no more 


To hide. 


The farthest door—the latch at last 
Is lifted; see. 

I kept the little fortress fast. 
—Be good to me. 


MARRIAGE. 
By Mary Carotyn- Davies. 


ACK from the dusty church, 
The words all said 
And the strange kiss given, 
We walked down the long lane of Four- 
teenth Strect, 
(Our shoulders touching home-bound clerks, 
And shoppers, straggly shawls about their 
heads), 
To the Hungarian 
weeks 
You had courted me between the soup and 
steak. 
To-night 
The mirrors all about the walls seemed only 
To show your face to me, and mine to you; 
Wherever I might look, I found your eyes, 
You mine, and as we gazed 
We quite forgot that earth held other things; 
Until our friendly waiter, twinkling-eyed, 
Came bustling back, 2 link from heaven to 
earth. 


restaurant where for 


Three blocks of windy street, 

Three flights of stairs, 

And then we stood 

Before your studio door. 

You turned the key 

And, groping in the dark, you found a candle 
And, pouring tallow in a little pool 

Upon the mantelpicce, you stood it there 

In its tall whiteness. 


There was rain outside; 

The skylight hummed and rattled with its 
coming. 

A few faint sounds blew up from the loud 
distance ; 
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The grunt of a Salvation Army's drum 

Blent with the noise 

Of women’s voices roughened by the night 

Singing from hearts the night has roughened 
too— 

And softened. 


The street flung up its sounds against our 
window, 

But could not force the fortress of our 
thoughts, 

Your thoughts of me, and mine of you, old, 
new, 

And riotous— 

And frightened— 


We,:svho had always been such open cem- 
rades, ° 

Now were half afraid 

To touch each other’s, hands, 

To sce each other’s faces in the dim 

And holy dusk. 


We thought of God: I prayed to Him, 

As I had prayed when first you said, “I love 
you,” 

The same quick, breathless, 
prayer, 

“God, oh, don’t let us hurt each other, ever?” 


little broken 


The portraits you had painted were about us, 
A ghostly company of friends. 

Life seemed all ends; 

Ends of things finished, ends of things begun, 
Ends, ends— 

No safe and placid middles. 


Because the silence choked from utterance 
All other words, we talked of daily things, 
Your order for a cartoon, and the story 
Long overdue, that I must mail to-morrow— 


And then the silence 
Laid its hands even on these commonplaces. 


We looked at one another gravely, 

Shy children that our mothers, Youth and 
Life, 

Had brought to see each other, and to play 

Together. 


Two startled children 

Permitted by the gold ring on my hand 

To stay and talk there in the dusk alone 

And for the first time not to think of ciocks 

But, if we liked, watch night’s dark bud 
bloom dawn. 


. . . 
The silence grew and filled the room’s dim 
corners, 
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The candle on the mantel burned its life out 

And its flame died, and all the room was 
dark; 

And on the skylight fell the black loud rain; 

And in the world there was no other sound 

But your breathing 

And the beating of my heart. 


Then in the dark 

You stumbled to me 

And caught me by the shoulders 

And laid your mouth on mine. 

And all the hunger of our lives for life, 
And all my hunger for you, yours for me. 
Surged up in us, love caught us as a storm 
A helpless ship, and beat upon us; joy 
Rose like a tossing sea, and swallowed us. 


Here are four stanzas from a recent ° 
poem (of ten stanzas) by Mr. Yeats pub- 
lished in Poetry. The poem is somewhat 
discursive, but it has, at least in these four 
stanzas, more of Yeats’s charm than. any- 
thing else that he has published in a long 
time: 


A PRAYER FOR MY DAUGHTER. 
By WiLtiAM Butter Yeats. 


AY she be granted beauty, and yet not 
Beauty to make a stranger’s eye dis- 
traught, 
Or hers before a looking-glass; for such, 
Being made beautiful overmuch, 
Consider beauty a sufficient end, 
Lose natural kindness, and maybe 
The heart-revealing intimacy 
That chooses right, and never find a friend. 


Helen, being chosen, found life flat and dull, 
And later had much trouble from a fool; 
While that great Queen that rose out of the 
spray, 
Being fatherless, could have her way, 
Yet chose a bandy-legged smith for man. 
It’s certain that fine women eat 
A crazy salad with their meat 
Whereby the Horn of Plenty is undone. 


In courtesy I'd have her chiefly learned; 
Hearts are not had as a gift, but hearts are 
earned 

By those that are not entirely beautiful. 

Yet many, that have played the fool 

For beauty’s very self, has charm made wise; 
And many a poor man that has roved, 
Loved and thought himself beloved, 

From a glad kindness cannot take his eyes. 
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May she become a flourishing hidden tree, 
That all her thoughts may like the linnet be, 
And have no business but dispensing round 
Their magnanimities of sound; 
Nor but in merriment begin a chase, 

Nor but in merriment a quarrel. 

Oh, may she live like some green laurel 
Rooted in one dear perpetual place. 


Reedy’s Mirror has brought to light a 
Missouri folk ballad that is a real discov- 
ery. It‘is, we are told, a popular darkey 
song and its proper accompaniment is the 
ukulele. The theme is a murder commit- 
ted in St. Louis, and the song is sung, 
with variations, in jails and penitentiaries 
and on the St. Louis levee. Here it is: 


STACKERLEE. 
A Missouri Folk-Song. 


c* one cold and frosty Christmas night, 

Stackerlee and Billy Lyons had an 
awful fight— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Said Billy Lyons to Stackerlee, “Don’t you 
take my life,— 

Remember my two children and my loving 
wife.” - 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 

“Care nothing ,’bout your children, care 
nothing ’bout your wife, 

You spit in my Stetson hat, and I’m going 
to take your life.”— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Billy Lyons, Billy Lyons, staggered through 
the door, 

’Cause Stackerlee had got him with his great 
big forty-four.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Dogs did howl, dogs did bark 

_-When Stackerlee, the murderer, went creep- 
ing through the dark.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Dogs did howl, and trees did moan: 

I think he whispered “Mother;” as he went 
by his home.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Sergeant and two policemen; Stackerlee be- 
hind a tree: 

Sergeant said to Stackerlee: “Better come 
along with me.”— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 
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Up in the jail cells, Stackerlee in despair, 

He hears them repairing that old electric 
chair.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Little Lillie Sheldon, when she first heard 
the news, 

She was sittin’ on her bedside, just alacin’ 
up her shoes.-— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


She-wired to Stackerlee, “Don’t you weep or 
moan: : 
Your honey-babe will get you out of jail, if 

she has to sell her home.”— 
Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


In answer to her message, this is what she 
read: 

“Where shall we send the body? Your Stack- 
erlee is dead.”— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Rubber tires on the carriages, rubber tires 
on the hacks, 

Took old Stack to the cemetery, never to 
bring him back.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Rounders, Rounders, you take my advice: 

Stop your drinking whiskey, stop your shak- 
ing dice.— 4 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Stackerlee, Stackerlee, what do you think of 
that? 

Killed old Billy Lyons over a damned old 
Stetson hat.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlec! 


What a bold bad man he must be: 

With his forty-four and his bowie-knife, 
never hesitate for to take your life.— 

Oh, everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Here is a lyric which we missed in read- 
ing Max Eastman’s volume of poems— 
“Colors of Life”—published last year by 
Knopf. It is altogethef delightful: 


RAINY SONG. 
By Max EAstMaAn. 


OWN the dripping pathway dancing 
through the rain, 
Brown eyes of beauty, laugh to me again! 


Eyes full of starlight, moist over fire,” 
Full of young wonder, touch my desire! 
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O like a brown bird, like a bird’s flight, 
Run through the rain-drops lithely and light. 


Body like a gypsy, like a wild queen, 
Slim brown dress to slip through the green— 


The little leaves hold you as soft as a child, 

The little path loves you, the path that runs 
wild. 

Who would not love you, seeing you move, 

Warm-eyed and beautiful through the green 
grove? 


Let the rain kiss you, trickle through your 
hair, 
Laugh if my fingers mingle with it there, 


Laugh if my cheek, too, is misty and drips— 
Wetness is tender—laugh on my lips, 


The happy sweet laughter of love without 
pain, 

Young love, the strong love, burning in the 
rain. 


Miss Millay has been a poet of distinc- 
tion for at least ten years (she began in 
her early ’teens), for a year or two she 
has been making a reputation as an ac- 
tress and within the last few weeks. she 
has blossomed out as a playwright. That 
she is still faithful to her first love among 
the arts is evident from time to time. 
Here, from The Nation, is one of the evi- 
dences: 


THE DEATH OF AUTUMN. 
By Epna St. VINCENT MILLay. 


When reeds are dead and a straw to thatch 
the marshes, 

And feathered pampas-grass rides into the 
wind 

Like agéd warriors westward, tragic, thinned 

Of half their tribe, and over the flattened 
rushes, 

Stripped of its secret, open, stark and bleak, 

Blackens afar the half-forgotten creek, 

Then leans on me the weight of the year 
and crushes 

My heart. I know that Beauty must ail and 
die 

And will be born again,—but ah, to see 

Beauty stiffened, staring up at the sky! 

Oh, Autumn! Autumn !—What is the Spring 
to me? 


In the summer time Mrs. Wilkinson and 
her husband turn into gypsies—of the 
Ford-car variety—and go wandering over 
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the country, sleeping under the stars, eat- 
ing by the side of the brooks, making 
friends of the birds and exchanging greet- 
ings with the forests and hills. Many of 
her poems have come out of her wayfar- 
ing experiences. Here, from Everybody's, 
is one of them: 


SONG OF TWO WANDERERS. 
By MArGueRITE WILKINSON. 


Dae when I went with you 
To where the town ends, 

Simple things that Christ loved, 
They were our friends. 


Tree-shade and grass-blade 
And meadows in flower, 

Sun-sparkle, dew-glisten, 
Star-glow and shower, 

Cool-flowing song at night 
Where the river bends 

And the shingle croons a tune— 
These were our friends! 


Under us the brown earth, 
Ancient and strong, 

The best bed for wanderers 
All the night long! 

Over us the blue sky, 
Ancient and dear, 

The best roof to shelter all 
Glad wanderers here! 

And racing between them there 
Falls and ascends 

The chantey of the clean winds~ 
These were our friends! 


By day on the broad road 
Or on, the narrow trail, 
Angel wings shadowed us, 
Glimmering pale 
Through the red heat of noon; 
In the twilight of dawn 
Fairies. broke fast with us, 
Prophets led us on! 
Heroes were kind to us 
Day after happy day, 
Many white Madonnas 
We met on our way— 
Farmer and longshoreman, 
Fisherman and wife, 
Children and laborers 
Brave enough for life— 
Simple folk that Christ loved, 
They were our friends— 


Dear, we must go again 
To where the town ends! 
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We apologize. Karle Wilson Baker is 
a woman, not a man, as we mistakenly in- 
dicated last month. One never can tell 
any more from a name what the gender 
of the bearer is. Mrs. Baker’s book of 
poems, published by the Yale University 
Press, is entitled “Blue Smoke.” 
of the best first volumes we have seen for 
many a day. All of her work is good and 
most of it is very good. She has spiritual 
imagination, vision, insight and a deft 
touch. Nearly all her poems are in the 
traditional forms of, rhythm and rhyme, 
but she seldom uses word-forms that are 
not in the speech of to-day. She steps 
at once, with this volume, into a high 
place among the true lyricists. 


THE RETURN. 
By Karte WILson BAKER. 
 Sady so at last I trod the ways 


I once had found so fair, 
To find the rose of memory 
Had drooped and faded there. 


Noon on the strange-familiar ways; 
Dust, and the common things; 
Until at last the day spread out 
For flight its lovely wings, 


And let their golden shadows fall 
Across the fields I knew; 

And then the sudden splendor came 
As it was wont to do. 


Like the old smile across a face 
Whose early charm is spent, 

That light of unforgotten days 
Trembled—and came—and qrent! 


POSSESSIONS. 
By Karte Witson BAKER. 
Ae. day he goes about his quest, 


No connoisseur so keen as he:— 
A& spool, a bug, a piece of string, 
A shoe-horn, thing of mystery, 


A button or a domino, 

All wrought of wonder and delight! 
And when at last he seeks my arms 
He holds his latest treasure tight,— 


From eager habit clutching still 
Some relic of his miser’s store; 
Until, his busy day forgot, 

He lets it. clatter to the floor. . 


It is one’ 





And I, who hold him to my breast, 
Pearl of my crowded treasury,— 

(Ah me, the hunger of the world 
Hath bitten wiser folk than he!) 


I, too,—they say,—from Her deep arms 
(That last great mother of us all) 
Shall drop my dearly-hoarded joys, 
Nor stir, nor miss them when they fall! 


IN THE CITY. 
By Karte Witson BAKER. 


ACK at my home, where the village ends 
And the furrowed land begins, 

God is a music of cello-tones 

And satiny violins. wi 
But here, in this maelstrom of oppesites;> 
This passion of splendors* and slimes, ** 
The factory chimneys are organ-pipes - 
And the engine-bells are chimes, 


And which is dearer I cannot tell 

My blossomy symphony, 

Or the thundering organ that breaks my 
heart 

And sunders my soul from me. 


We have said that most of the Christ- 
mas poetry is doggerel and we do not 
need to prove it to any one who has been 
reading the Christmas cards. But Pro- 
fessor Erskine gives us a poem (in the 
Nation) that is suggested by the story of 
the Wise Men that is far from being dog- 
gerel. For a poem of fifteen lines it has 
a wondrous far reach into the universal 
and infinite. 


KINGS AND STARS. 
By Joun ErskINeE. 


As they came from the East 
Following a star, 


One said: 

The sun burns 

And the moon changes, 
But stars are faithful. 


One said: 

They shine in all tongues, 
Everywhere. 

By starlight there are no borders. 


One said: 

The world widens 

By starlight, 

And the mind reaches; 
Stars beget journeys. 
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THEY GRIND EXCEEDING SMALL—A STORY 
WITH A MORAL 


This is one of the best stories ee in an American periodical in 


the year 1919, according to the judgm 


ent of a committee selected by the 


Society of Arts and Science for the purpose of corks. ape (first 


prize, $500; second prize, $250) to writers of short stories 


he author of 


this story is Ben Ames Williams, and it was published in the Saturday 


Evening Post (Copyright, 1919). 


TELEPHONED down the hill to Hazen 
Kinch. “Hazen,” I asked, “are you going 
to town to-day?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said abruptly in his quick, 
harsh fashion. “Of course I’m going to 
town.” 

“I’ve a matter of business,” 

“Come along,” he - 
“Come along.” 

There was, not,another man within forty 
miles to whom he would have given that in- 
vitatioh. 

“T’ll be dowii ‘iti ten minutes,” I promised 
him; and I went to pull on my Pontiacs and 
heavy half boots over them and started 
down-hill through the sandy snow. It was 
bitterly cold;- it had been a cold winter. 
The bay—I could see it from my window— 
was frozen over for a dozen miles east and 
west and thirty north and south; and that 
had not happened in close to a score of 
years. Men were freighting across to the 
islands with heavy teams. Automobiles had 
beaten a rough road along the course the 
steamers took in summer. .A man who had 
ventured to stock one of the lower islands 
with foxes for the sake of their fur, counting 
on the water to hold them prisoners, had 
gone bankrupt when his stock in trade es- 
caped across the ice. Bitterly cold and 
steadily cold, and deep snow lay upon the 
hills, blue-white in the distance. The ever- 
greens were blue-black blotches on _ this 
whiteness. The birches, almost indistin- 
guishable, were like trees in camouflage. To 
me the hills are never so grand as in this 
winter coat they wear. It is easy to believe 
that a brooding God dwells upon them. 
wondered as I plowed my way down to 
Hazen Kinch’s farm whether God did indeed 
dwell among these hills; and I wondered 
what He thought of Hazen Kinch. 

This was no new matter of thought with 
me. I had given some thought.to Hazen in 
the past. I was interested in the man and 
in that which should come to him. He was, 
it seemed to me, a problem in fundamental 
ethics; he was, as matters stood, a demon- 
stration of the essential unrightness of things 
as they are. The biologist would have called 
him a sport, a deviation from type, a viola- 
tion of all the proper laws of life. That 
such a man should live and grow great and 
prosper was not fitting; in a well-regulated 
world it could not be. Yet Hazen Kinch did 
live; he had grown—in his small way—great ; 


I suggested. 
invited, brusquely. 


L It has a dramatic conclusion that re- 
minds one of a pitiful Greek tragedy. 


and by our lights he had prospered. There- 
fore I watched him. There was about the 
man the fascination which clothes a tight- 
rope walker above Niagara!—an zronaut .in 
the midst of the nose dive. The spectator 
stares with half-caught breath, afraid to see 
and afraid to miss seeing the ultimate ca- 
tastrophe. Sometimes I wondered whether 
Hazen Kinch suspected this attitude on my 
part. It was not impossible. There was a 
cynical courage in the man; it might have 
amused him. Certainly I was the only man 
who had in any degree his confidence. 


I HAVE said there was not another within 

forty miles to whom he would have given 
a lift to town; I doubt if there was another 
man anywhere for whom he would have 
done this small favor. 

He seemed to find a mocking sort of plea- 
sure in my company. 

When I came to his house he was in the 
barn harnessing his mare to the sleigh. The 
mare was a good animal, fast and strong. 
She feared and she hated Hazen. I could 
see her roll her eyes backward at him as he 
adjusted the traces. He called to me without 


turning: 
Shut the door! Damn 


“Shut the door! 
the cold!” 

I slid the door shut behind me. There was 
within the barn the curious chill warmth 
which housed animals generate to protect 
themselves against our winters. 

“Tt will snow,” I told Hazen. 
sure you would go.” 

He laughed crookedly, 
trace. 

“Snow!” he exclaimed. “A man would 
think you were personal manager of the 
weather. Why do you say it will snow?” 

“The drift of the clouds—and it’s warmer,” 
I told him. 

“T’'ll not have it snowing,” he said, and 
looked at me and cackled. He was a little, 
thin, old man with meager whiskers and a 
curious precision of speech; and I think he 
got some enjoyment out of watchin my ex- 
pression at such remarks as this. e elab- 
orated his assumption that the universe was 
conducted for his benefit, in order to see my 
silent revolt at the suggestion. “I'll not have 
it snowing,” he said. “Open the door.” 

He led the mare out and stopped by the 


kitchen door. 
“Come in,” he said. “A hot drink.” 


“T was not 


jerking at the 
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I went with him into the kitchen. His 
wife was there, and their child. The woman 
was lean and frail; and she was afraid of 
him. The countryside said he had taken her 
in payment of a bad debt. Her father had 
owed him money which he could not pay. 

“I decided it was time I had a wife,” Hazen 
used to say to me. 

The child was on the floor. The woman 
had a drink of milk and egg and rum, hot 
and ready for us. We drank, and Hazen 
knelt beside the child. A boy baby, not yet 
two years old. It is an ugly thing to say 
but I hated this child. There was an evil 
malevolence in his baby eyes. I have some- 
times thought the gray devils must have left 
just such hate-bred babes as this in France. 
Also, he was deformed—a twisted leg. The 
women of the neighborhood sometimes said 
he would be better dead. But Hazen Kinch 
loved him. He lifted him in his arms now 
with a curious passion in his movement, and 
the child stared at him sullenly. When the 
mother came near, the baby squalled at her, 
and Hazen said roughly: 

“Stand away! Leave him alone!” 

She moved back furtively; and Hazen 
asked me, displaying the child: “A fine 
boy, eh?” 

I said nothing, and in his cracked old 
voice he mumbled endearments to the baby. 
I had often wondered whether his love for 
the child redeemed the man; or merely made 
him vulnerable. Certainly any harm tha 
might come to the baby would be a crushin, 
blow to Hazen. 


HE put the child down on the floor again 

and he said to the woman curtly: “Tend 
him well.” She nodded. There was a dumb 
submission in her eyes; but through this 
blank veil I had seen now and then a blaze 
of pain. 

azen went out of the door without fur- 
ther word to her, and I followed him. We 
got into the sleigh, bundling ourselves into 
the robes for the six-mile drive along the 
drifted road to town. There was a feeling 
of storm in the air. I looked at the sky and 
so did Hazen Kinch. He guessed what I 
would have said and he answered me before 
I could speak. 

“T’ll not have it snowing,” he said, and 
leered at me. 

Nevertheless, I knew the storm would 
come. The mare turned out of the barnyard 
and plowed through a drift and struck hard- 
packed road. Her hoofs beat a swift tattoo; 
our runners sang beneath us. We dropped 
to the little bridge and across and began 
the mile-long climb to the top of Rayborn 
Hill. The road from Hazen’s house to town 


is compounded of such ups and downs. 

At the top of the hill we paused for a mo- 
ment to breathe the mare; paused just in 
front of the big old Rayborn house, that has 
stood there for more years than most of us 
remember. 


It was closed and shuttered and 
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deserted; and Hazen dipped his whip toward 
it and said meanly: 

“An ugly, improvident lot, the Rayborns 
were. 

I had known only one of them—the eldest 
son. A fine man, I had thought him. Pitk- 
ing apples in his orchard, he fell one Octo- 
ber and broke his neck. His widow tried to 
make a go of the place, but she borrowed of 
Hazen and he had evicted her this three 
months back. It was one of the lesser evils 
he had done. I looked at the house and at 
him, and he clucked to the mare and we 
— down into the steep valley bélow the 

ill. 


"THE wind had a sweep in that valley and 

there was a drift of snow across it and 
across the road. This drift was well packed’ 
by the wind, but when. we drove. over its 
top our left-hand runner broke through the - 
coaming and we tumbled into the snow,, 
Hazen and I. We were well entarigled in the 
rugs. The mare gave a frighténed ‘start, but 
Hazen had held the reins and the whip so 
that she could not break away. We got. up 
together, he and I, and we righted the sleigh 
and set it upon the road again. I remember 
that it was becoming bitter cold and the sun 
was no longer shining. There was a steel- 
gray veil drawn across the bay. 

When the sleigh was upright Hazen went 
forward and stood beside the mare. Some 
men, blaming the beast without reason, 
would have beaten her. They would have 
cursed, cried out upon her. That was not 
the cut of Hazen Kinch. But I could see 
that he was angry and I was not surprised 
when he reached up and gripped the horse’s 
ear. He pulled the mare’s head down and 
twisted the ear viciously. All in a silence 
that was deadly. 

The mare snorted and tried to rear back 
and Hazen clapped the butt of his whip 
across her knees. She stood still, quivering, 
and he wrenched at her ear again. 

“Now,” he said softly, “keep the road.” 

And he returned and climbed to his place 
beside me in the sleigh. I said nothing. I 
might have interfered, but something had 
always impelled me to keep back my hand 
from Hazen Kinch. 

We drove on and the mare was lame. 
Tho Hazen pushed her, we were slow in 
coming to town, and before we reached 
Hazen’s office the snow was whirling down— 
a pressure of driving, swirling flakes like a 
heavy white hand. 

I left Hazen at the stair that led to his 
office and I went about my business of the 
day. He said as I turned away: 

“Be here at three.” 

I nodded. But I did not think we should 
drive home that afternoon. JI had some 
knowledge of storms. 

That which had brought me to town was 
not engrossing. I found time to go to the 
stable and see Hazen’s mare. ere was an 
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ugly welt across her knees and some blood 
had flowed. The stableman had tended the 
welt, and cursed Hazen in my hearing. It 
was still ey and the stable boss, look- 
ing out at the driving flakes, spat upon the 
ground and said to me: 

“Them legs’ll go stiff. That mare won't 
go home to-night.” 

“I think you are right,” I agreed. 

“The white-whiskered skunk!” he said, 
and I knew he spoke of Hazen. 


A a quarter of three I took myself to 
Hazen Kinch’s office. It was not much 
of an office; not that Hazen could not have 
afforded a better. But it was up two flights 
—an attic room, ill lighted. A small air- 
tight stove kept the room stifling hot. The 
room was also air-tight. Hazen had a table 
and two chairs, and an iron safe in the cor- 
ner. He put a pathetic trust in that safe. I 
believe I could have opened it with a screw- 
driver. I met him as I climbed the stairs. 
He said harshly: 

“I’m going to telephone. They say the 
road’s impassable.” 

He had no telephone in his office; he used 
one in the store below. A small economy 
fairly typical of Hazen. 

“T’ll wait in the office,” I told him. 

“Go ahead,” he agreed, half-way down the 
stairs. 

I went up to his office and closed the drafts 
of the stove—it was red+hot—and tried to 
open the one window, but it was nailed fast. 
Then Hazen came back up the stairs grum- 
bling. 

“Damn the snow!” he said. 
down.” 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“My house, man! To my house!” 

“You wanted to telephone home that 
you—” 

“I can’t get home to-night. 
go to the hotel.” 

I nodded good-naturedly. 

“All right. You, too, I suppose.” 

“T’'ll sleep here,” he said. a 

I looked around. There was no bed, no 
cot, nothing but the two stiff chairs. He 
saw my glance and said angrily: “I’ve slept 
on the floor before.” 

I was always interested in the man’s men- 
tal processes. 

“You wanted to telephone Mrs. Kinch not 
to worry?” I suggested. 

“Pshaw, let her fret!” said Hazen. “I 
wanted to ask after my boy.” His eyes ex- 
panded, he rubbed his hands a little, cackling. 
“A fine boy, sir! A fine boy!” 

It was then we heard Doan Marshey com- 
ing up the stairs. We heard his stumbling 
steps as he began the last flight and Hazen 
seemed to cock his ears as he listened. Then 
he sat still and watched the door. The steps 
climbed nearer; they stop in the dim little 
hall outside the door and someone fumbled 
with the knob. When the door opened we 


“The wire is 


You'll have to 
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saw who it was. I knew Marshey. He lived 
a little beyond Hazen on the same road. 
Lived in a two-room cabin—it was little 
more—with his wife and his five children; 
lived meanly and pitiably, groveling in the 
soil for daily bread, sweating life out of the 
earth—life and no more. A thin man, rack- 
ing thin; a forward-thrusting neck and a 
bony face and a sad and drooping mustach 
about his mouth. His eyes were meek and 
weary. 


Ho stood in the doorway blinking at us; 
and with his gloved ds—they were 
stiff and awkward with the cold—he un- 
wound the ragged muffler that was about his 
neck and he brushed weakly at the snow 
upon his head and his shoulders. Hazen said 
angrily : 

“Come in! Do you want my stove to heat 
the town?” 

Doan shuffled in and he shut the door be- 
hind him. He said: “Howdy, Mr. Kinch.” 
And he smiled in a humble and placating 
way. 

Hazen said: “What's your business? Your 
interest is due.” 

Doan nodded. 

“Yeah. I know, Mr. Kinch. I cain’t pay 

impatiently : 


it all.” 
Kinch exclaimed “An old 
story! How much can you pay? 
“Eleven dollars and fifty cents,” said Doan, 
“You owe twenty.” 
“I aim to pay it when the hens begin to 


Hazen laughed scornfully. 


_. "You aim to pay! Damn you, Marshey, 
if your old farm was worth taking I'd have 
you out in this snow, you old scamp!” 

Doan pleaded dully: “Don’t you do that, 
Mr. Kinch! I aim to pay.” 

Hazen clapped his hand on the table. 

“Rats! Come! Give me what you've got! 
And, Marshey, you'll have to get the rest. 
I'm sick of waiting on you.” 

Marshey came shuffling toward the table. 
Hazen was sitting with the table between 
him and the man, and I was a little behind 
Hazen at one side. Marshey blinked as he 
came nearer, and his weak, near-sighted eyes 
turned from Hazen to me. I could see that 
the man was stiff with the cold. 

When he came to the table in front of 
Hazen he took off his thick gloves. His 
hands were blue. He laid the gloves on the 
table and reached into an inner pocket of his 
torn coat and drew out a little cloth pouch 
and he fumbled into this and I heard the 
clink of coins. He drew out two quarters 
and laid them on the table before Hazen, 
and Hazen picked them up. I saw that 
Marshey’s fingers moved stiffly; I could al- 
most hear them creak with the cold. Then 
he reached into the pouch again. 

Something dropped out of the mouth of 
the little cloth bag and fell soundlessly on 
the table. It looked to me like a bill, a piece 
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of paper currency. I was about to speak, but 
Hazen, without an instant’s hesitation, had 
dropped his hand on the thing and drawn it 
unostentatiously toward him. When he lift- 
ed his hand the money—if it was money— 
was gone. 


MARSHEY drew out a little roll of worn 
bills. Hazen took them out of his hand 
and counted-them swiftly. 

“All right,” he said. “Eleven-fifty. I'll 
give you a receipt. But you mind me, Doan 
Marshey, you get the rest before the month’s 
out. I’ve been too slack with you.” 

Marshey, his dull eyes watching Hazen 
write the receipt, was folding the little pouch 
and putting it away. Hazen tore off the bit 
of paper and gave it to him. Doan took it 
and he said humbly: “Thank’e, sir.” 

Hazen nodded. 

“Mind now!” he exclaimed, and Marshey 
said: “I'll do my best, Mr. Kinch.” 

Then he turned and shuffled across the 
room and out into the hall and we heard him 
descending the stairs. 

When he was gone I asked Hazen casual- 
ly: “What was it that he dropped upon the 
table?” 

“A dollar,” said Hazen promptly. “A dol- 
lar bill. The miserable fool!” 

Hazen’s mental processes were always of 
interest to me. 

“You mean to give it back to him?” I 
asked. 

He stared at me and he laughed. “No! If 
he can’t take care of his own money—that’s 
why he is what he is.” 

“Still it is his money.” 

“He owes me more than that.” 

“Going to give him credit for it?” 

“Am I a fool?” Hazen asked me. 
look like so much of a fool?” 

“He may charge you with finding it.” 

“He loses a dollar; I find one. Can he 
prove ownership? Pshaw!” Hazen laughed 
again. 

“If there is any spine in him he will lay 
the thing to you as a theft,” I suggested. 
was not afraid of angering Hazen. He al- 
lowed me open speech; he seemed to find a 
grim pleasure in my distaste for him and for 
his way of life. 

“If there were any backbone in the man 
he would not be paying me eighty dollars 
a year on a five-hundred-dollar loan—dis- 
counted.” 

Hazen grinned at me triumphantly. | 

“I wonder if he will come back,” I said. 

“Besides,” Hazen continued, “he lied to 
. He told me the eleven-fifty was all he 
had.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “There is no doubt he 
lied to you.” 


HAZEN had a letter to write and he bent 

to it. I sat by the stove and watched 
him and considered. He had not yet finished 
the letter when we heard Marshey returning. 


“Do I 
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His dragging feet on the stair were unmis- 
takable. At the sound of his weary feet 
some tide of indignation surged up in me. 

I was minded to do violence to Hazen 
Kinch. But—a deeper impulse held my hand 
from the man. 

Marshey came in and his weary eyes wan- 
dered about the room. They inspected the 
floor; they inspected me; they inspected 
Hazen Kinch’s table, and they rose at last 
humbly to Hazen Kinch. 

“Well?” said Hazen. 

“T lost a dollar,” Marshey told him. “I 
‘lowed I might have dropped it here.” 

Hazen frowned. 

“You told me eleven-fifty. was all you had.” 

“This here dollar wa’n’t mine.” 

The money-lender laughed. 

“Likely! Who would give’ you a dollar? 
You lied to me; or you're lying now., I 
don’t believe you lost a dollar.” . 

Marshey reiferated weakly: 
dollar.” s 

“Well,” said Hazen, “there’s no dollar, of 
yours here.” vi 

“It was to git medicine,” Marshey said. 
“Tt wa’n’t mine.” SEP 

Hazen Kinch exclaimed: “By God, I> be- 
lieve you’re accusing me!” 

Marshey lifted both hands placatingly. 

“No, Mr. Kinch. No, sir.” His eyes once 
more wandered about the room. “Mebbe I 
dropped it in the snow,” he said. 

He turned to the door. Even in his slow 
shuffle there was a hint of trembling eager- 
ness to escape. He went out and down the 
stairs. Hazen looked at me, his old face 
wrinkling mirthfully. 

“You see?” he said. 

I left him a little later and went out into 
the street. On the way to the hotel I stopped 
for a cigar at the drug store. Marshey was 
there, talking with the druggist. 

I heard the druggist say: “No, Marshey, 
I’m sorry. I’ve been stung too often.” 

Marshey nodded humbly. 

“I didn’t ‘low you'd figure to trust me,” he 
agreed. “It’s all right. I didn’t ‘low you 
would.” 

It was my impulse to give him the dollar 
he needed, but I did not do it. An over- 
powering compulsion bade me keep my hands 
off in this matter. I did not know what I 
expected but I felt the imminence of the 
fates. When I went out into the snow it 
seemed to me the groan of the gale was like 
the slow grind of millstones, one upon the 
other. 

I thought long upon the matter of Hazen 
Kinch before sleep came that night. 


T OWARD morning the snow must have 
stopped; and thé wind increased and 
carved the drifts till sunrise, then abruptly 
died. I met Hazen at the post office at ten 
and he said: “I’m starting home.” 
I asked: “Can you get through?” 
He laughed. 


*T lost a 
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“I will get through,” he told me. 
“You're in haste.” 
“I want to see that 


Hazen Kinch. 


bgy of mine,” said 
“A fine boy, man! A fine 
boy!” 


“I’m ready,” I said. 

When we took the road the mare was limp- 
ing. But she seemed to work out the stiff- 
ness in her knees and after a mile or so of 
the hard going she was moving smoothly 
enough. We made good time. 

Hazen talked much of that child of his on 
the homeward way. I said little. From the 
top of the Rayborn Hill we sighted his house 
and he laid.the whip along the mare and we 
went down that last long descent at a speed 
that left me breathless. I shut my eyes 
and huddled low in the robes for protection 
against the bitter wind, and I did not open 
them again till we turned into Hazen’s barn- 
yard, plowing through the unpacked snow. 

When we stopped Hazen laughed 

“Ha!” he said. “Now, come in, man, and 
oem yourself and see the baby! A fine 

y!" 

He was ahead of me at the door; I went 
in upon his heels. We came into the kitchen 
together. 

Hazen’s kitchen was also living-room and 
bed-room in the cold of winter. The ar- 
rangement saved fire-wood. There was a 
bed against the wall opposite the door. As 
We came in a woman got up stiffly from 
this bed and I saw that this woman was 
Hazen’s wife. But there was a change in 
her. She was bleak as cold iron and she 
was somehow strong. 


AZEN rasped at this woman “impatient- 
aan “Well, I'm home! Where is the 
“She looked at him and her lips moved 
soundlessly. She closed them, opened them 
again. This time she was able to speak. 

“The boy?” she said to Hazen. “The boy 
is dead!” 

The dim-lit kitchen was very quiet for a 
little time. I felt myself breathe deeply, al- 
most with relief. The thing for which I had 
waited—it had come. And I looked at Hazen 
Kinch. 

He had always been a little thin man. He 
was shrunken now and very white and very 
still. Only his face twitched. A muscle in 
one cheek perked and jerked and jerked at 
his mouth. It was as tho he controlled a 
desire to smile. That jerking, suppressed 
smile upon his white and tortured coun- 
tenance was terrible. I could see the blood 
drain down from his forehead, down from 
his cheeks. He became white as death itself. 

After a little he tried to speak. I do not 
know what he meant to say. But what he 
did was to repeat—as tho he had not heard 
her words—the question which he had flung 
at her in the beginning. He said huskily: 
“Where is the boy? 

She looked conan the bed and Hazen 
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looked that way; and thenghe went across to 
the bed with uncertain little steps. I fol- 
lowed him. I saw the little twisted bddy 
there. The woman had been keepi 
warm with her own body. It aor te 
been in her arms when we came in. The 
tumbled coverings, the crushed pillows spoke 
mutely of ferocious intensity of grief. 

Hazen looked down at the little body. He 
made no move to touch it, but I heard him 
whisper to himself: “Fine boy. 

After a while he looked at the woman. 
She seemed to feel an accusation in his eyes. 
She said: “I did all I could.” 

He asked: “What was it?” 

I had it in me—tho I had reason enough 
to despise the little man—to pity Hazen 
Kinch, 

“He coughed,” said the woman. “I knew 
it was croup. You know I asked you to get 
the medicine—ipecac. You said no matter— 
no need—and you had gone.’ 

She looked out of the window. 

“I went for help—to Anne Marshey. Her 
babies had had it. Her husband was going 
to town and she said he would get the medi- 
cine for me. She did not tell him it was for 
me. He would not have done it for you. 
He did not know. So I gave her a dollar 
to give him—to bring it out to me. 

“He came home in the snow last night. 
Baby was bad by that time, so I was watch- 
ing for Doan. I stopped him in the road and 
I asked him for the medicine. When he 
understood he told me.- He had not brought 
it.” 

The woman was speaking dully, without 
emotion. 

“It would have been in time, even then,” 
— “But after a while, after that, baby 
died.” 


that moment the 

working of the mills. And when I 
looked at Hazen Kinch I saw that he, too, 
was beginning to understand. There is a 
just mercilessness in an aroused God. Hazen 
Kinch was driven to questions. 

“Why—didn’t Marshey fetch it?” he asked. 

She said slowly: “They would not trust 
him—at the store.” 

His mouth twitched, he raised his hands. 

“The money!” he cried. “The money! 
What did he do with that?” 

“He said,” the woman answered, “that he 
lost it—in your office; lost the money there.” 

After a little the old money-lender leaned 
far back like a man wrenched with agony. 
His body was contorted, his face was ter- 
rible. His dry mouth opened wide. 

He screamed! 

Half-way up the hill to my house I stopped 
to look back and all round. The vast hills 
in their snowy garments looked down upon 
the land, upon the house of Hazen Kinch. 
Still and silent;and inscrutable. 

I knew now that a just and brooding God 
dwelt. among these hills. 


I UNDERSTOOD in 
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WHY BRAWN GETS THE PLUMS AND BRAIN 
GETS THE CRUMBS 





MPLOYER: For this job you’ve got 
’ to know French and Spanish, and 
the pay is eighteen dollars a week. 

AppLicant: Lord, mister, I ain’t got 
no edication; I’m after a job in the yards. 

Employer: See the yard boss. We'll 
start you at forty. 

This is not exactly a joke—it is becom- 
ing a tragic fact to a great mass of Ameri- 
can brain-workers who are finding post- 
war food for thought in the assertion that 
freight engineers in numerous cases are 
getting larger wages than the salaries 
paid to the governors of thirteen states; 
that thousands of clergymen ‘receive less 
than day laborers or window-cleaners; 
that university professors often pocket the 
Same wage as the men who rake the leaves 
and remove ashes on the campus, and so 
on. Reviewing the topsyturvy situation, 
Albert W. Atwood recites in the Satur- 
day Evening Post that in an, Illinois coal 
town recently miners averaged $217.78 a 
month, and the fifteen teachers in the 
schools were paid $55 a month each—and, 
among other cases in point, that the man- 
ager of an employment bureau for sol- 
diers, sailors and marines received two 
phone requests within a few minutes of 
each other, one for laborers at $37.50 a 
week and the other for a college professor 
of mathematics at $1,000 a year, or $19.23 
a week. What we apparently observe all 
about us is that brawn and no training 
enjoy greater rewards than brain and 
years of training. We read: 

“In the vast majority of wage-earning oc- 
cupations the period of preparation is a mere 
nothing as compared with that of those who 
follow so-called brain occupations. Often it 


is only a few months; in numerous cases 
only a few weeks. Certainly it is true that 
strong men learned to drive rivets in ships 
in a few weeks or months, thereby earning 





wages of $60 a week and more. A glass 
manufacturer recently stated that he had men 
who were earning $100 a week, and that their 
trade could be learned in three weeks. Prob- 
ably his statement is one-sided and preju-. 
diced, but at least it reflects general tenden-, 
cies. Apparently .the intellectual leaders of 
society—professors, teachers, clergymen and 
all manner of technicians—are falling far 
behind in the money race as.compared with 
wage-earners. More than that, ‘the physical 
supports of society—the policemen, firemen, 
army and navy officers and government and 
municipal employees generally—these also are 
falling far behind. How long, it may be 
asked, can power, prestige and dignity run 
counter to financial status? How long will 
it be before the flannel shirt rather than the 
white collar becomes the badge of social po- 
sition? Will not the job instead of the posi- 
tion admit one to society? Can professors 
who receive less than cotton-mill help con- 
tinue to impress high standards of culture if 
they lose their relative social standing? Will 
men toil and study to become authorities on 
water supply and electrical systems if they 
are paid less than coal miners? For, if the 
professor and technician cannot afford auto- 
mobiles and servants and the wage-earner 
can and in time does learn to buy and hire 
these luxuries, the social differences and dis- 
tinctions seem bound slowly to shift.” 


Already, in fact, there is a considerable 
shift from clerical to manual work under 
way, as shown by the reemployment of 
service men. - More than thirteen hundred 
men who were clerks before they donned 
khaki have consented, in response to the 
suggestion -of the reemployment com- 
mittee in New York City, to change ove1 
to manual labor—machinist specialists, 
lathe workers, electricians and workers on 
telephone installation, jewelry, flat silver 
and the like. : 


“One soldier had been a professor of me- 
chanical engineering before the war, on-'a 
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salary of $2,400 a year. He was persuaded 
to take a position as supervizor—a sort of 
under-superintendent—in a shipyard, where 
he will receive from $1.20 to $1.40 an hour 
and much more for overtime. A husky 
Irishman, twenty-nine years of age, had been 
a bookkeeper. He had taken an accounting 
and financial course in an Irish college, but 
the best bookkeeping job he could get as he 
left the service was for $25 a week. He was 
persuaded to go into a shipyard, where he 
will receive fully as much as an apprentice 
as he would as a bookkeeper, and probably 
$60 a week after he learns the trade, which 
will not be more than three months at the 
most. One boy announced that he hoped to 
sell gas engines some day and said that he 
knew gas engines and mighty little else. He 
was readily persuaded to take a job in the 
factory of an automobile company. When 
the arrangement had been made he said: 
‘That's all right. My father says office work- 
ers are underpaid fools.’ It later proved that 
his father was a man worth three-quarters of 
a million dollars. ... But as far as can be 
learned the shift from clerical to manual 
labor is mostly confined to men who are out 
of jobs, to service men. There are not many 
evidences of a change among workers who 
are already placed.” 

As the director of labor recruiting in 
several southern states points out, the war 
did not last long enough to drive any large 
numbers of men out of professional or 
clerical work. When professors, he re- 
minds us, decide they can no longer live 
on their meager salaries, they go into 
banks, trust companies and great indus- 
trial establishments, and not into manual 
work. Professors of engineering, chem- 
istry and economics are entering the busi- 
ness world in increasing numbers at far 
larger salaries than they can obtain in the 
teaching profession. It has been estimat- 
ed by an authority that the faculty of one 
university alone could make $200,000 to 
$400,000 a year more by resigning in a 


body and going into business. In another 
college, we read, the heads of departments 
have had their salaries raised only $250 in 
forty years. Nor is the position of the 
public-school teacher much better. Owing 
to meager pay “there is a normal annual 
shortage of thirty to fifty thousand teach- 
ers in the United States.” However, we 
are assured, the professional and salaried 
workers will not remain underpaid much 
longer. Universities and colleges are en- 
gaged at the present moment in raising 
$140,000,000 for new endowments, largely 
to increase professors’ salaries. The great 
church denominations seek even more. 
The evil is recognized and is being cor- 
rected as rapidly as possible. 

The present financial ascendancy ‘of 
brawn over brain, relatively speaking, has 
come about naturally. As the Saturday 
Evening Post writer points out, in Europe 
many millions of manual laborers were 
killed off or maimed by the war, the total 
of deaths being close to eight millions: In 
this country we have had no immigration 
for five years tho we depended upon our 
annual importation of immigrants to do 
the manual drudgery of the country. This 
is emphasized as the chief reason why 
cooks, scrub-women, hod-carriers, window- 
cleaners and the like have moved up so 
radically in the financial scale. Naturally, 
“the war had most effect upon manual 
labor, because from the ranks of these 
workers, who constitute the bulk of the 
population, were necessarily drawn most 
of the fighting men.” Again, “wage- 
earning labor has the great advantage of 
being the first to form aggressive unions. 
As long as only minorities of the people 
belong to unions they are able to push 
their interests more or less at the expense 
of the less aggressive, passive, unorgan- 
ized majority.” 





CHAOTIC PICTURE OF GERMAN INDUSTRY 
FROM WITHIN 


+ 


HAOS seems to be the only word 
€ with which to adequately describe 
the situation in Germany at’ this 
writing. According to Isaac F. Marcos- 
son, who has spent several weeks making 


a first-hand study of the leading German 
industries, the desperate plight in which 
nearly every branch of German industry 
finds itself has not been exaggerated. 
Take the one item of coal, upon an ade- 
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quate supply of which the whole structure 
of German industry is reared. We read 
that with the rich Saar Valley already 
taken over by France, and with the loss of 
the great coal mines of Upper Silesia 
threatened, the sole remaining undiluted 
producing field is the Ruhr, whose normal 
output of 394,000 tons a day has dwindled 
to 223,000 tons. Furthermore, the coal- 
mining indcstry of Germany is more ham- 
pered by strikes than is the industry in any 
other country, and this, coupled with the 
reduction in working hours, demoralized 
transportation and general loss of output 
under the terms of the treaty, means that 
Germany can count on a maximum pro- 
duction of eighty million tons of anthra- 
cite a year, or less than half of the pre- 
war output. The result, writes Marcosson 


in the Saturday Evening Post, is that the 
price of coal throughout the new republic 
is ten to twenty times the price in 1913, 
and in some instances considerably more. 
Everywhere large factories have been 
shutting down on account of inability to 
This is not only true in Si- 


obtain fuel. 
lesia but also in Bavaria, Saxony and 
Thuringia. The most startling evidence 
of the coal shortage was expressed in a 
recent order for the almost total suspen- 
sion of railway passenger traffic for ten 
days.. Only the suburban trains of Berlin 
were exempted. Another fact that bears 
vitally on German recovery is that Hol- 
land and Switzerland, unable to get coal 
from their old source of supply, are turn- 
ing elsewhere. Switzerland, for example, 
has made large contracts with Belgium 
and England, while Holland is already ob- 
taining supplies from America and Bel- 
gium. Stripped thus of her ability to use 
coal as a browbeating or bargaining asset, 
Germany is up against a serious proposi- 
tion in the neutral countries. Her trade 
will have to stand on its own bottom, and 
without guile or trickery. If, we read, 
America or any other honest competitor 
gets on the job, she can cut the ground 
from under Germany. Turning from coal 
to iron: 


“The iron industry in Germany suffered 
more under the peace terms than any other. 
Prior to the war her iron-and-steel develop- 
ment was one of the marvels of modern 
expansion. Remember, however, that this 
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was almost entirely due to the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. The Lorraine fields, 
including the famous Briey and Longwy 
basins, form, with the possible exception of 
the Lake Superior district, the richest mining 
area in the world. They are now, happily, 
restored to France. I cannot better express 
the German state of mind with regard to iron 
and steel than to quote the following extract 
from a circular issued by the German Iron 
and Steel Industrial Union while I was in 
Germany: ‘Under the peace terms Germany 
is reduced to an industrial power of the 
second class. We lose fifty per cent. of our 
smelters, forty-five per cent. of .our -steel 
works, forty per» cent. of our iron~-works. 
Our iron production will-now be about 5,000,- 
000 tons, as compared with 20,000,000 tons be- 
fore the war. We cannot satisfy the iron de- 
mand of our population for decades to come. 
In 1913 our iron demand amounted to 275 
kilograms per capita; now we cannot furnish 
even 100 kilograms per capita’. In these cir- 
cumstances iron and steel: have naturally fol- 
lowed coal in price. Pig-iron that sold for 
seventy-five marks a ton before the war now 
brings four hundred and thirty-nine marks. 
This tells the whole story.” 


In spite of the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
German steel men console themselves 
with the fact, as they see it, that “the 
French will be unable to manage their 
restored mines and will be constrained to 
call on skilled German directors for aid.” 
They contend that France does not know 
how to make steel, and, maintain further 
that France has not the right varieties of 
coking coal, and without coke iron the 
mines will be next to worthless. Here, 
the writer points out, is where the German 
advantage comes in. Tho Germany is 
now compelled to buy iron ore from 
France—such is the irony of fate—France 
must get her coke from Germany, because 
it will be too expensive to get it from 
England. If France attempts to raise the 
price on ores Germany could and probably 
would raise the price of coke or buy all 
her ores from Sweden, Spain or Austria. 
Taking up such pre-war German monopo- 
lies as dyes and potash, we read: 


“With dyes, as with so many other things. 
Germany overreached herself. She placed 
an embargo on their export to America, hop- 
ing to bring us to terms long before we 
were in the war. She now realizes the folly 
and futility of that procedure. The United 
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dtates, thanks to its Chemical Foundation, 
which controls all the German dye formulas 
seized and sold in this country, has created a 
full-fledged rival to Germany. Practically 
the same measures have been followed in 
England, and France, too, is making her own 
dyes on a limited scale. The result is that 
tho Germany may always produce certain 
dyes better than any other country, her mo- 
nopoly so far as the world is concerned is 
broken. If you want to get a line on the 
state of the German dye business you have 
only to look at the quotations on the Berlin 
Bourse. In 1914 the stock of the Elberfeld 
Dye Works sold for 672 marks a share. On 
the first of August the same stock was quoted 
at 297 marks. . 

“Second only in importance to the dye trust 
was the equally well-known potash monopoly. 
This activity has not suffered the same fate 
as dyestuffs. Tho seventeen mines located 
near Miilhausen, in Alsace, wére restored to 
France by the peace treaty, the best beds, 
which number two hundred, remain in the 
possession of Germany. They are among 
the chief industrial assets of the country. 
The whole enterprize affords one means of 
stabilizing the exchange with foreign coun- 
tries, especially with America. .. .” 


Still another German industrial strong- 
hold which now lies prostrate is the soap 
factory. The normal annual output before 
the war was 700,000,000 kilograms of soap, 
of which only 10,000,000 kilograms were 
exported. Soaps are made from fats, and 
no shortage in Germany is more acute 
than in fats. Before the war she had to 
import 800,000 tons. This performance 
is not only increasingly difficult but abnor- 
_mally expensive. Hence she must con- 
tinue to employ artificial substitutes— 
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principally of clay—for soaps. Dread of 
nationalization is, it is emphasized, the 
nightmare of German industry. This is 
most keenly felt by the old Pan-German 
reactionaries who waxed fat before the 
war on special royal privileges. The most 
illuminating view on this whole subject is 
thus expressed by President Ebert: “Our 
immediate problem in Germany is not the 
socialization of industry but its restora- 
tion. We have a few industries that have 
reached the size of a monopoly, mines and 
the like, and these«we shall nationalize. 
But in the main the problem is not how to 
socialize the factories but how to get them 
going once more—how to obtain the raw 
material necessary to start the industries 
up; the next problem is to set the men to 
work once more in these factories. . 

The population has become unstrung and 
unsettled by the hardships of the war and 
the blockade. Work, regular employment 
and adequate living will bring their nerves 
round to normal again. Then, after pro- 
duction has once more been established 
and is running safely and profitably, the 


question of socialization will be timely. 
With our factories devoid of raw material 
and our workers idle the question of so 
cialization of industry is academic and 


out of place.” The table below, compiled 
for Le Journal (Paris), shows to what a 
startling extent Germany has increased 
her debt since the signing of the armistice. 

By March of this year, we read, the debt 
will be 200,000,000,000 marks at least, 
“provided Germany does not yet have to 
pay a very large part of the charge im- 
posed by the Peace Treaty.” 





In Bituions oF MARKs 





Debt of the Empire 
Consolidated debt 
Floating debt in Treasury notes 
Debt resulting from Treaty 
Debt of Individual States 
Consolidated debt 


Floating debt (secured by Treasury notes with the 


Loan Bank and State Banks) 
Debt of Communes 
Consolidated debt 
Floating debt 


Increase in five years without including provisions 


of the Treaty 


August, Nov., 
1914 1918 
A 96 
: + 45 
? 





17 


i 


+ 9 
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RESTORING VINEYARDS, FORESTS AND 
FERTILE FARMS IN PALESTINE 


Scripture—is to be again “a land 

flowing with milk and honey.” A 
vast scheme of irrigation and reforesta- 
tion, under control of a British govern- 
mental commission, has been completed 
and approved both by the enlightened Jew- 
ish leaders and the Arab Moslems. The 
project contemplates -raising the 
level of the Sea of Galilee by 
damming its outlet into the 
River Jordan. It also contem- 
plates subsidiary dams along 
the course of the Jordan and 
similar manipulation of other 
streams that run through the 
valleys and deep gorges of Pal- 
estine. An elaborate system of 
pipings from these reservoirs, 
great numbers of artesian wells 
in other regions and the plant- 
ing of thousands of trees on 
the now arid slopes of hill and 
mountain are depended upon to 
supply the moisture needed to 
make it again a fertile granary 
and vineyard. To-day, reports’ 
Dr. Simon Lowenstein, one of 
the American Red Cross com- 
missioners to Palestine, one can 
walk for miles without seeing 
a tree or a shrub large enough 
to cast any shade. This aridity 
is traced to the destruction of 
the forests that retained and fed 
out to Palestine the waters that 
made it fertile. Says Dr. John 
H. Finley, also a member of 
' the American Commission to 
Palestine, in this connection: 


PP" scripeure—te to Promised Land of 


* Courtesy of the Norwegian Trade Review. 


While the plan of irrigation, we read 
in the American Weekly, is still in abey- 
ance, that of reforestation is in actual 
effect. In various favorable sections, 
notably at Gaza, where Samson threw 
down the temple of the Philistines, nursery 
gardens have been planted. Almost a 
quarter of a million timber and fruit trees 


Scheme of irrigation and distribution of hydro-electric energy 


in Palestine. 
of Christiania, 


“The process of deforestation | 
was tremendously accelerated during the 
great war. Whole sections of Palestine 
were cleared of live stock and trees. The 
Mount of Olives is almost denuded. In 
some quarters of Bethlehem and other com- 
munities the people burned everything they 
could spare: There is still verdure in the 
land of Sinai, but only deep and concen- 
trated in the valleys, where there chance to 
- be perennial streams.” 


Designed by a Norwegian engineer, Albert Hiorth, 


have been set out and are growing upon 
the erstwhile barren mountain slopes. 


“Upon these slopes occur pockets of earth 
debris, left behind by the rushing floods of 
the winter rains. Not only do these provide 
excellent planting spaces, but by growing in 
them the trees the area of fertility is en- 
larged by the action of the roots in break- 
ing up the stony soil. Furthermore, they 
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offer a barrier against further washing away, 
and also a dam against which will collect the 
particles of rock and earth washed down in 
successive rains. There is little left of the 
famous oaks of Hebron and of Mount Car- 
mel, where Elijah confounded the priests of 
Baal and from which, Scripture alleges, he 
was carried away in a chariot of fire. Here, 
however, reforestation will not be so difficult, 
as the removal has been so recent that the 
soil has not yet been washed away. Also 
new saplings are thrusting themselves up 
from the mutilated stems and protective 
measures are being taken to allow the for- 
ests to rejuvenate themselves as much as 
possible. Elaborate experiments are being 
made to find out just what kind of quickly 
growing trees, not indigenous to Palestine, 
may be set out there. Among those already 
being tried and which are growing well are 
various Australian trees, such as the euca- 
lyptus and the wattle; the cypress, carob and 
cassia trees also seem to do well in the Holy 
Land. Other nurseries are to be started just 
as soon as funds will permit, and every sec- 
tion of Palestine where a tree will grow or 
a field can be cleared will be mapped out and 
attended to as soon as possible.” 


Concerning the wanton destruction of 
trees during the war, Palestine, an Arabic 
journal published in Jerusalem, recounts 
with bitterness the repressive measures of 
the Turks and Germans in cutting down 
the olive trees for locomotive fuel. It 
recites how the owners of ‘the ancient 
trees watched the process “with streaming 
eyes and heavy hearts.” When the Turk- 
ish officers were replaced by G2rmans, the 
periodical says, their hopes were that the 
remaining trees would be spared. But in- 
stead of clean-cutting steel, which leaves 
a stump capable of sprouting again, dyna- 
mite was employed, utterly destroying the 
roots. The account closes with an Arabic 
proverb, “ ‘After I avenged myself upon 
Omar, I wept for Omar.’ The Turk was 
more merciful than the German.” 

Besides this planting of trees, the Brit- 
ish army of occupation, we read, has made 
Jerusalem absolutely sanitary, has im- 
proved the water supply everywhere, and 
has begun the institution of a sewage 
system. 


“After centuries, during which the Holy 
City was dependent upon the annual rainfall 
of the winter season for all its water, the 
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British within six months after their occu- 
pation produced a supply of water during 
the entire year. While it may come as a 
shock to some to think of the River Jordan 
being dammed and converted into an irriga- 
tion center, the smiling countryside which 
will result should be sufficient compensation 
for the religious bathing parties which have 
heretofore rendered it famous. There are 
many waterfalls along its course and the flow 
can readily be diverted. It is interesting that 
along one of the side streams where a res- 
ervoir will be built—the creek that runs 
through the Wady Taran—is the very rock 
which Moses smote, so tradition says, and 
that gushed forth water at the touch of his 
magic rod. This rock will be submerged un- 
less it is moved away as a sacred relic. As 
it weighs several hundreds of tons it would 
seem to be a difficult problem to save it. 
In the desert plains, where irrigation cannot 
be carried from the water courses, artesian 
wells are to be dug. There is a great reser- 
voir of water beneath these Palestine plains, 
and especially under the plain of Sharon. 
The roses of Sharon have all been dead 
for long—the plain that was once so fra- 
grant with them being now, for almost eight 
months in the year, little better than a dusty 
desert, but under enlightened control of the 
country these roses will bloom again.” 
< 


This new plan for developing Palestine 
if reported by the New York Evening 
Post Magazine to be the conception of a 
Norwegian civil engineer named Albert 
Hiorth. . It is logical that the problem 
should be attacked by a Norwegian, since 
Norway has been developed agriculturally 
and industrially largely as a result of the 
skill of its people in utilizing its water- 
power. Like Palestine, the country is 
mountainous and its water is confined to 
deep and narrow courses, with few broad 
watersheds. There seems to be no ade- 
quate reason why the cedars of Lebanon 
should not be as common in a few years 
as the well-known Norway pine and 
spruce, which are largely a product of 
water-power conservation. 


United States exports to South America 
in 1919 will exceed those of any earlier year 
by more than $100,000,000. 


Lumber cutting in the United States is 
now three times greater than the annual 
growth, according to the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. 
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NOW FOR VICTORY MEDALS—4,500,000 OF 
THEM FOR AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


OME four and-a half million Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors soon are to 
receive the Victory Medal as a trib- 

ute from the nation to all the men in 
uniform who participated in the war. The 
National Geographic Magazine, in a mili- 
tary insignia number, publishes the first 
authorized illustration of the medal as ac- 
cepted by the United States Government. 
Its historian, Colonel R. E. Wyllie, of the 
general staff, states that while ‘hostilities 
were still at their height, in 1918, the 
allied and associated nations agreed to 



















TO BE PINNED ON 4,500,000 AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


A facsimile of the Victory Medal struck off for the victors in “The 
Recent War for Civilization.”” Showing the obverse and reverse sides. 


adopt a medal which would be the same 
for all, to commemorate the war. In pre- 
vious wars it had been customary for na- 
tions to bestow their war medals on the 
personnel of their allies in different cam- 
paigns and engagements. The immensity 
of the operations in this war and the in- 
termingling of large units under one com- 
mand rendered such a procedure impos- 
sible in this instance and the commission 
found it impracticable to adhere strictly 
to the original plan to have the medals 


identical for all. However, we read, they 
will follow the same general design, will 
all be stamped Victory Medal, and the 
artists of each country will have the op- 
portunity of executing the medals for their 
own soldiers. The competition is keen, 
every nation being desirous of having the 
most artistic production. The name of 
the artist who designed the medal which 
we have adopted is not made public. 

The ribbon, alike in all countries, is\a 
double rainbow, having the red in the cen- 
ter with a white thread on each edge. It 
is intended to symbolize the 
dawn of a new era and was 
developed in France under the 
immediate direction of the 
commission. The medals are 
of bronze, 1.4 inches in diam- 
eter, and suspended from the 
ribbon by a ring. On the ob- 
verse stands a winged victory, 
full length and full face. On 
the reverse is inscribed, “The 
Great War for Civilization,” 
in the language of the country 
concerned and either the names 
or the arms of the allied and 
associated powers. Further: 

“Tt is not for general 
distribution to all who 
participated in war work. 
In France, for example, 
almost every male was 
mobilized as a_ soldier, 
but great numbers did 
no real military work, 
being utilized in the man- 
ufacture of munitions, in 
agricultural pursuits, on 
the railroads, and other similar service which 
was essential to carry on the war, but which 
could not be considered as military. The 
medal cannot be awarded to them, altho 
they were technically members of the French 
Army. We had no corresponding class in 
our army and navy; therefore our Victory 
Medal will be given to all the members of 
those two services who served on active duty 
during the war; they are all considered com- 
batants. This consideration also decided the 
question as to which of the nations should 
appear-on the reverse of the medal. Under 








SUGAR MAY GO TO THIRTY CENTS 


the specifications it would have been permis- 
sible to include all those that declared war 
against Germany, or even all those who sus- 
pended diplomatic relations, but a number of 
these did not actually participate in the fight- 
ing and therefore had no combatants. As a 
result, it has been decided that the only na- 
tions to be represented on the reverse of the 
medal will be those which actually took part 
in hostile operations by sending troops or 
ships to the theater of war. They are, in 
the order of their entry into the war: Serbia, 
Russia, France, Belgium, Great Britain, Mon- 
tenegro, Japan, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, 
Greece, United States, China and Brazil. 
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A system of clasps has. been adopted, 
and to designate the possession of a battle 
clasp a small bronze star is worn on the 
service ribbon—a new departure, we read. 
A man may have a dozen clasps with his 
medal, or none, the service ribbon is the 
same. As the medal itself is seldom worn, 
while the service ribbon is worn fre- 
quently, it will thus advertize the services 
performed. Silver citation stars should be 
worn to the right of bronze stars on the 
ribbon. It is said that the medal has the 
general approval of service men. 





LIGHT ON THE MYSTERY SURROUNDING. 
THE SUGAR FAMINE 


HY is there a shortage of sugar? 
Why are we paying nearly three 
times as much per pound for it as 
before the war? Why are ships loaded with 
sugar sailing daily from American ports 
while there is an acute shortage through- 


out the country? According to R. V. Keller, 
editor of Sugar, who early last spring 
gave warning of an approaching sugar 
famine and was laughed at, and whose 
business is to keep tabs on the sugar in- 
dustry of the world, there is every pros- 
pect of a worse shortage of sugar this 
coming fall than there was last year and 
prices are going to reach new high rec- 
ords. It is quite possible, in his opinion, 
that a retail price of thirty cents a pound 
will be reached. Meanwhile: 


“In 1913-1914 the total output of sugar was 
in round numbers 21,000,000 tons of 2,000 
pounds each. Almost one-half of this total 
crop was beet sugar. When the war broke 
out the sugar crop of Europe had not 
been harvested and the inrush of the Ger- 
man armies destroyed the entire beet areas 
of Belgium, northeastern. France, Poland, 
western Russia and, in the following year, 
the Ukraine and Rumania. In the mean- 
time Russian armies had devastated beet 
fields in eastern Prussia and Galicia, the 
destruction of the fields themselves being 
followed by the burning and destruction of 
the sugar factories. Machinery from the 
Belgian factories was carried into Germany, 
and it will be several years before the fac- 
tories of Belgium and France can be put 


into the ranks of producing plants. ... By 
hard work, despite the handicap of lack of 
shipping, embargoes on coal and machinery 
and similar war-time regulations, a number 
of the cane sugar producing countries man- 
aged to increase their production, with the 
result that at the end of four years the cane 
sugar production had increased from 10,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 tons. This gain of 2,000,000 
tons was outweighed by the loss of 5,600,000 
tons of beet sugar in Europe and a deficit of 
about 3,600,000 tons existed at the end of 
1918, at the time of the armistice. Bad 
weather, lack of labor, lack of fertilizers and 
a lack of incentive to cane planters (due to 
the artificial holding down of the ‘retail price 
of sugar) caused a reduction in. 1918-1919. 
The total output during this season was 350,- 
000 tons less than in the 1917-1918 season. 
The beet sugar production during the same 
year was 4,340,000 tons, as compared with 
5,000,000 tons in 1917-1918. In plain figures, 
the world had in 1919 4,000,000 tons less 
sugar than in 1914.” 


Prior to the war, we read, England pur- 
chased practically all of her sugar from 
Germany and Austria, leaving the British 
colonies to find their own markets. Cuba 
could not find any buyers for sugar in 
Europe and had to sell it for whatever 
it would bring in the American market. 
Then came the war, creating a shortage, 
and gradually Cubans began to feel that 
they ought to get a bigger price for their 
product, the more so, as every American 
engineering and machinery firm took par- 
ticular pains to charge Cuban planters the 
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full war price on every bit of iron or 
steel they could obtain. When, we are 
reminded, the rumbling reached the point 
of hostility the United States govern- 
ment smoothed things over by arranging 
for the purchase of the entire Cuban crop 
in advance, paying about six cents a 
pound for the raw product and fixing the 
retail price in the United States at ten 
and a half cents a pound. 


“This was the case in 1919 during the 


month of March, April and May. During, 


these three months more than a million tons 
(two billion pounds!) of sugar crowded the 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia sugar 
warehouses. Nobody seems to want the 
sugar, for nobody wanted to invest large 
sums of money in sugar, losing the interest 
on the investment and paying storage 
charges in addition. Every jobber and every 
dealer knew he could buy sugar later on for 
the same price, so why lay in a supply in 
the spring? The seemingly big supplies in 
the Eastern warehouses and refineries caused 
some of the sugar brokefs to lose their heads 
entirely and they telegraphed to their cus- 
tomers the wonderful news that ‘sugar prices 
will drop as soon as the Peace Treaty is 
signed.’ The big wholesale houses, the big 
canneries and preserves manufacturers lis- 
tened to the advice and, instead of buying 
their supplies in the spring, when sugar is 
usually cheaper, decided to wait until the 
last moment—when the fruit crop began to 
arrive at their factories. About this time 
the fifteen million housewives in America 
got ready for their annual canning and pre- 
serving and they placed orders for sugar 
with their grocers. The ice-cream and soda 
trade, which usually registers a big increase 
in June, this year took a sudden bound on 
the wave of prohibition and sent in rush 
orders for thirty per cent. more sugar than 
it had placed in June, 1918. The Eastern 
refiners and jobbers were swept off their 
feet in the sudden rush for sugar. Within 
.the short space of four weeks the 2,000,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar vanished and the demand 
was still as great as ever. To cap the climax, 
the engineering forces of several hundred 
steamers plying between Atlantic ports and 
the West Indies decided to strike; dock- 
hands and longshoremen followed suit, and 
there was a sudden stop in the regular ar- 
rivals of sugar from Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
At the first signs of trouble every wideawake 
housewife and every alert candy manufac- 
turer rushed for the last remaining supplies 


\. 
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of the precious sweet cfystals until there 
wasn’t a ton to be bought anywhere by those 
who hesitated. As Cuba was the only coun- 
try possessing a surplus of sugar at that 
time its planters drafted a telegram to the 
United States Senate declaring that the 
Cuban sugar planters would decline to sell 
their 1920 crop to the government of the 
United States, and that no one on the island 
had the authority to negotiate for such a 
sale!” 


Congress meanwhile had been “discuss- 
ing” the possibilities of buying the 1920 
crop from Cuba, but the illness of the 
President delayed action until it was too 
late. Foreign agents, we read, appeared 
in Cuba with large funds, one particular 
agent having drafts on a New York 
banking house totalling $42,000,000, and 
quickly bought two million tons, or nearly 
half the estimated Cuban crop for this 
year. America had been caught napping 
—due chiefly to the unfortunate delay in 
Congress. 

Furthermore, observes Mr. Keller in 
the New York Herald, America has been 
consuming more than one-fourth of the 
total supply of sugar in the world, aver- 
aging eighty pounds a year for each man, 
woman and child, as compared with thir- 
teen pounds per capita for other peoples. 
It is the opinion of this writer that the 
world shortage in sugar will last “prob- 
ably ten years” and that while “it is now 
impossible to prevent a shortage of sugar 
during the coming summer months, fami- 
lies may be able to avoid the inconve- 
niences of an empty sugar bowl by pur- 
chasing slightly larger quantities than are 
needed during the months of greatest sup- 
ply (March and April). There is a gen- 
erous supply of sugar to be had in these 
months and if this supply is absorbed by 
the mass of the people it will enable them 
to meet the midsummer demand. If every 
family should lay in an extra ten-pound 
bag of sugar during each week between 
March 1 and April 30 this supply would 
render such families absolutely indepen- 
dent of the rush in August-October. And 
this would not be hoarding, it would really 
solve the present problem of carrying 
2,000,000,000 pounds of sugar for several 
months in storage warehouses at a tre- 
mendous expense.” 





GAS MASKS IN 


INDUSTRY 
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- MINES THAT WERE DEATH-TRAPS NOW HAVE NO TERRORS FOR MINERS EQUIPPED 
WITH GAS MASKS 

Army gas masks, now that their service in war is done, are rapidly finding themselves of great use in 

mining, in railroad engineering, in refrigerating plants and in the manufacture of ammonia and toxic gases. 


ENLISTING THE GAS MASK IN INDUSTRY 


URING the war upward of three 


million American soldiers were 

trained in the use of gas masks and 
shown that they would give complete pro- 
tection from all the poisonous gases used 
in warfare. Most of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces has now returned and 
on resuming their civilian occupations the 
men are demanding protection in many 
industries which expose them to toxic and 
suffocating gases. In other words, they 
want their gas masks back. To meet this 
demand Uncle Sam has established a gas 
mask department at the Pittsburgh Experi- 
ment Station of the Bureau of Mines. 
Reviewing its work, the Scientific Ameri- 
can reports a large industrial demand for 
gas masks in plants using chlorine and 
chloride of lime, as for example factories 
that use bleaching material, pulp and 
paper mills, chlorination operations and 
water purifications as well as mining gen- 
erally. We read: 


“Trial has proven the mask useful in those 
cases in which the fluid did not have exces- 


sively high vapor pressure. Successful test 
was made by the workers at a by-product 
coke plant, in entering a large benzol washer 
immediately after it had been emptied, 
Workers in rubber factories have used the 
mask with effect against such volatile solvents 
as carbon disulfite, carbon tetrachloride, and 
sulphur chloride. But the largest demand so 
far for army gas masks has arisen from city 
fire departments. The need of a simple 
smoke-filter has been a long-felt one in fight- 
ing fires. Many experiments have shown 
that the gas mask is an effectice smoke pro- 
tector. Unfortunately it is not operative 
against the carbon monoxide met sometimes 
in fires. On the whole, however, it has been 
shown very useful for protection from smoke 
and chemical fumes alone. Railroad engineers 
and firemen, in passing through long smoke 
and gas-filled tunnels, have frequently felt 
the need of protection; and recent experi- 
ments by some of them with army gas masks 
have demonstrated that they fill the bill satis- 
factorily. Probably the modification of the 
army gas mask for ammonia fumes has been 
to date the most generally useful application 
of these masks in the industries. Ammonia 
refrigerating plants are wide-spread and leaks 
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are of common occurrence. The special 
Chemical Warfare Service ammonia canister 
has met with unqualified success wherever 
tried. On the whole, the army gas mask, now 
that its service in war is done, is rapidly 
finding its proper place in the industries. It 
has not yet met all the requirements, espe- 
cially in cases where the workmen must wear 
it for long periods of time; experience has 
shown that they simply will not keep any 
kind of a mask on continuously if they can 
possibly get along without it. But for short 
periods and in emergencies it has proven 
very useful, and there is every indication, 
now that its possibilities are generally under- 
stood, that much improvement in design for 
industrial use may be expected within the 
next year.” 

The latest type of army Tissot gas 
mask is, we read, superior to the mouth- 
piece mask and is preferable for industrial 
use where comfort, visual acuity and 
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ability to do continuous work over a 
period of several hours are involved. 


“A Tissot face-piece affords more protec- 
tion to the eyes than any of the goggles that 
are usually employed with mouth-piece respi- 
rators, and gives much less trouble from 
dimming. Many of the standard army types 
of mouth-piece masks, however, will no doubt 
find their way into the industries ; and for in- 
termittent and emergency use, in periods of 
one hour or less, the discomforts incident to 
the mouth-piece and nose-clip can be endured 
and this type of mask will doubtless find con- 
siderable use. ... The standard army canis- 
ter provides no protection against ammonia 
fumes or carbon monoxide; it is therefore 
useless around blast furnaces, gas producers, 
against illuminating or natural gas, or in coal 
mines after explosions or fires. Hence for 
all industrial purposes it has been found nec- 
essary to design a filling for the specific gas 
in which the canister is to be used.” 





A THREATENED WORLD-WIDE SHORTAGE 


IN FUEL OIL POSTPONED BY SCIENCE 


formed the United States Senate that 

forty per cent. of our total supply of 
petroleum had been exhausted. Up to last 
January, according to the Secretary of 
the Interior, we had produced approxi- 
mately 4,598,000,000 barrels of oil since 
the first well was tapped in Pennsylvania 
in 1859. This means that we still have 
a petroleum resource underground of 
some 7,000,000,000 barrels; but with the 
consumption of petroleum increasing 
enormously year by year a day of serious 
shortage, if not exhaustion, would seem 
to be xpproaching. Happily, however, the 
outlook is not so dark as the figures them- 
selves. For, we read in the New York 
Sun, within the last five years the ex- 
ploration work of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey has revealed definitely the 
existence of enormous areas of black 
shale in Utah, Colorado and Wyoming; 
and tests of these oleaginous slates have 
proved them capable of yielding some- 
thing like fifty gallons of oil, three thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas and seventeen 
pounds of ammonium sulphate—a valu- 


GS ‘rormed the U: LANE recently in- 


able fertilizer—per ton of rock. These 
shales alone constitute an oil reserve “ag- 
gregating many times the original supply 
of petroleum.” Indeed: 


“The oil shales of Colorado underlie a 
superficial area ‘of 1,400 square miles and 
have an average aggregate thickness, so it is 
reported, of fifty-three feet. It is estimated 
that they are capable of yielding quite 20,- 
000,000,000 barrels of oil—an amount approx- 
imately twice that of our original petroleum 
reserve! But the West is by no means the 
only section similarly favored. In the east- 
ern part of the United States is a far-flung 
area interspersed with more or less extensive 
outcroppings of oil-bearing shales. These 
extend from New York south to Alabama, 
and throughout this span they reach inland 
to the shores of the Mississippi. In the 
southwestern part of Indiana there is known 
to be an oil-shale formation which, under 
proper treatment, can produce 100,000,000,000_ 
barrels of oil. These sources of potential 
riches have been the objects of careful re- 
search both by the Federal authorities and 
private enterprises not only to save in our 
present consumption of fuel oil but they 
have blazed a trail which leads to neglected 
wastes and points to effective ‘service. 





SALARIES AND INCOME-TAX RETURNS 


“For purposes of testing various agencies 
coming under the cognizance of the Sub- 
marine Defence Association, for instance, the 
Navy Department loaned the organization 
a small converted yacht, the U. S. S. Gem. 
What is known as collodial fuel was first 
tried out aboard that craft, and it was used 
successfully with practiaclly no changes in 
the regular oil-burning equipment. The fuel 
was carried in the Gem’s tanks for months 
without any objectionable amount of precipi- 
tation of the contained powdered coal, and 
the results of the steaming trials were of 
revolutionary significance.” 


According to Lindon W. Bates, chair- 
man of the engineering committee of the 
Submarine Defence Association, a num- 
ber of other new fuels have been realized, 
each with varying percentages of oil and 
solid carbon. One useful composite is 
composed of about half coal and.half oil, 
while another unctuous semi-liquid is 
nearly three-fourths coal and one-fourth 
oil. All of these fuel pastes are mobile 
to sustained and easily applied pressure, 
and they may be thus pumped, fed and 
atomized in the combustion chamber. 
These semi-fluid composites, we read, will 
constitute the most compact and safest 
fuel for domestic and industrial use, and 
they will largely eliminate the smoke and 
ash nuisances of cities. 

We have been told repeatedly that the 
salvation of our new-born merchant ma- 
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rine depends largely upon lowering opera- 
tive costs. According to figures supplied 
by Mr. Bates, a blended, i. e¢., colloidal 
fuel, would save enough in oil to effect an 
economy of nearly 35 cents on each barrel 
of liquid fuel. In other words, with the 
1919 consumption of the Emergency Fleet 
placed at 31,209,000 barrels, the new fuel 
would save the national purse the very 
tidy sum of substantially $10,912,000. If 
the navy followed suit in this respect, 
there would be an added economy of 
$1,386,000. 


American coal is offered at $29 a ton in 
Germany. 


The table of exchange rates in effect at 
the beginnnig of the first quarter of the 
present year is as follows: 

Depre- 
ciation 
in % 


_ Rate 

in cents 
9100 
0210 
.0763 
0962 
0939 

3.8000 
.1802 
3750 
1925 
.2050 
2150 
1925 

Argentine 9800 

Japan , 5025 

* Premium. 


Unit 


Canada 
Germany 
Italy 
Belgium 
France 
England 
Switzerland 
Holland 
Denmark 


bad 
o 
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INCOME-TAX RECORDS REVEAL SURPRIZING 
FACTS ABOUT SALARIES 


which more fibbing is done than that 

of salaries. Seven men in ten seek 
to create the impression that they get more 
pay than they really get. Among other 
interesting things revealed by the income- 
tax records is not only that extremely high 
salaries or incomes are distinctly uncom- 
mon, but that, according to the latest in- 
come-tax figures, only one manufacturer 
in ten makes as much as $3,000 a year net; 
that only one ‘actor in two hundred re- 
ceives $3,000; and that five commercial 
travelers in every hundred make that 


5 tenn is probably no subject on 


amount. Four lawyers and judges in 
every five fail to earn $3,000. The same 
percentage holds good in regard to stock, 
bond and other brokers; while mine own- 
ers and operators, engineers, architects, 
doctors and real estate men make no bet- 
ter showing. Out of 110,000,000 people 
in the United States only 374,958 in 1917 
got from $3,000 to $4,000 a year; while 
still fewer, 270,666, received between 
$5,000 and $10,000. Only one person in a 
thousand is on record as being paid be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000. Only 315 in- 
dividuals in the United States had an in- 
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come of between $500,000 and $1,000,000; 
and just 111 could boast of receiving $1,- 
000,000 or more. All told, 3,472,890 per- 
sons reported incomes of $1,000 or more. 
Incidentally, half of the high salaries were 
recorded of unmarried persons or those 
not heads of families. Writing, in the 
American Magazine, of salaries that are 
paid in various lines of endeavor, B. C. 
Forbes draws attention to the ambition of 
thousands of young men and women to 
get on the pay-roll of financial institu- 
tions. The popular notion is that the 
hours are short and the pay long. But: 


“The stern facts regarding banking hours 
and bank salaries are not quite as they 
are generally pictured. The regular hours 
usually are from 9 to 5.30, but overtime is 
quite common in all large institutions. The 
end of each month brings a great deal of 
extra work for the clerical force. As for 
those at the top, they have got where they 
are, not by observing bankers’ hours, but by 
toiling night and day with supreme energy 
and well-directed skill. The top salary paid 
in the banking world, so far as known, is 
$100,000 a year. But only a few receive that 
amount. Most of the heads of large banks 
and trust companies in the principal cities get 
$35,000 to $50,000 a year, a very few $75,000. 
Here is a typical salary list of an important 
metropolitan financial institution: President, 
$75,000 ; six vice-presidents, $20,000 to $40,000 
each; cashier, $15,000; assistant cashiers, 
$5,000 to $12,500, other junior officers, $5,000 
to $10,000; chief clerk, $4,000; tellers, $2,000 
to $4,000; heads of departments, $2,000 to 
$3,600 ; secretaries to executive officers, $1,500 
to $3,500; stenographers, $1,000 to $1,600; 
beginners, $50 to $60 a month. 


The trend is toward standardizing sal- 
aries in large organizations, particularly 


in the lower grades. The largest bank in 
America some time ago, for example, 
adopted these divisions and these salaries 
for all stenographers: Class A, minimum 
of $800 for women, and $1,000 for men; 
Class B, $1,000 minimum for women and 
$1,200 for men; Class C, up to $1,200 for 
women and $1,500 for men. If you live 
in a small place, the salary of your bank 
president is probably not more than 
$7,000; perhaps not more than $5,000. 
There are a hundred times more $5,000 
bank presidents throughout thé country 
than $50,000 presidents. 
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The nation-wide craze for government 
or public-service positions is not easy to 
understand even when all the advantages 
as to hours, certainty of steady employ- 
ment, vacations and occasional pensions 
are taken into account. For: 


“It can be set down, as a general statement, 
that civil-service salaries are the poorest in 
the whole country. Why, the highest civil- 
service salary paid by the United States 
government is only $8,000 a year. And there 
are precious few $8,000 berths. Even the 
most responsible Federal offices do not carry 
salaries at all corresponding with those paid 
in the industrial, financial, railroad, commer- 
cial or mercantile field. President Wilson’s 
salary, as everyone knows, is $75,000, with 
$25,000 allowed for traveling expenses. But 
from that figure there is a sheer drop to 
$12,000 for the Vice-President and for all 
members, of the Cabinet. The President’s 
hard-worked secretary, Mr. Tumulty, gets 
only $7,000. Whereas lawyers like Elihu 
Root, Paul D. Cravath, Samuel Untermeyer, 
Charles E. Hughes and hosts of others make 
anywhere from $50,000 to several times that 
amount per annum, the Attorney General gets 
only $12,000 and the Solicitor General $10,000. 
This last is the salary paid the Chief of Staff 
of America’s army. The Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court is paid $15,000, and the Asso- 
ciate Justices $14,500 each. 

“The government employs a great many 
‘special agents’ to undertake a wide variety 
of important duties; many of these men are 
recognized experts, yet the customary pay al- 
lowed by the government is only $10 a day. 
Chief clerks in government departments at 
Washington are paid as low as $1,600, with 
the Chief Clerk in the Treasury Department 
receiving $4,000, in the War Department 
$2,500, in the Navy Department $3,000, the 
Postoffice Department $2,500, the Department 
of Justice $3,500, the Department of Agri- 
culture $3,500, the Department of Commerce 
$3,000, and the government printing office 
$2,750. 

“All who have high-salary aspirations 
would do well, therefore, to steer clear of 
civil-service jobs. States and municipalities 
are no more liberal than the Federal govern- 
ment. Even governors of states receive as 
low as $2,500, while only seven of them get 
$10,000. Illinois pays more—$12,000. Of 
course the young man who distinguishes him- 
self in government service is often grabbed 
by.a corporation or institution and paid a 
handsome salary. Quite recently one of the 
government’s $8,000 men, Robert S. Barrett, 
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CONSERVING BUFFALOS 


stationed at Buenos Aires, stepped into a 
$50,000 export job, just as Mr. Vanderlip 
jumped from $3,000 a year as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to a starting salary 
of $10,000 a year as vice-president of the 
National City Bank.” 


Chief executive 
Management 
Operation 
Production 


President 

General manager 
Works manager 
Production manager 
Treasurer 
Comptroller 

Sales manager 
Chief engineer 


Distribution 


Industrial engineer 
Employment supervisor 
Cost accountant 
Receiving clerk 
Purchasing agent 
Planning, supervisor 
Traffic agent 


Purchasing 


Credit manager 
Office manager 


Financial and possibly legal affairs 
Cost, accounting, auditing 


Engineering as to product and plant 
Director of development...Nature and quality of product 
Efficiency and methods 

Employment and welfare 

Cost and accounting 

Receipt of materials 


Planning and control of production 
Expediting incoming and outgoing freight.... 
Stores supervisor..........Storage and issuance of material 

Credits and collections 

Control of clerical matters 

Maintenance supervisor....Care and up-keep of plant 
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Followigg is a representative table cov- 
ering the average salaries being paid by 
industrial concerns in the United States 
having from three to five thousand em- 
ployees: 


RANGE OF SALARY 
$15,000 to $25,000 
10,000 15,000 

10,000 


FUNCTION 


ES 


a 
Qh bOUUMNA UIST 
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AMERICAN BUFFALOS ARE INCREASING 


agricultural appropriation act for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to give 
buffalos to municipalities and public in- 
stitutions from any surplus which may 
exist in the herds now under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture. -In 
order to aid in the propagation of the 
species the bill provides that animals may 
be lent to or exchanged with other owners 
of American bison. No provision is made 
to give them to individuals, and only one 
may be given to each municipality or pub- 
lic institution. This provision is made 
because of the surplus of bulls in some of 
the Department of Agriculture’s buffalo 
herds, particularly the one in the Wichita 
National Forest and Game Preserve, in 
Oklahoma, and because the department 
is nearing the realization of the first stage 
in the preservation of the species—the 
acquisition of at least 1,000 head of buf- 
falo by the government. 
There are approximately 7,000 buffalos 
in North America. Canada has something 
over 3,500, and the total number in the 
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United States is more than 3,000. This is 
about seven times the number in the 
United States in 1889, when the first buf- 
falo census was taken. Individuals in the 
United States own approximately 2,000 of 
the total number in this country. There 
are eight government herds, six of which 
are under the control of the Department 
of Agriculture. The largest herd in this 
country is in charge of the Interior De- 
partment and is located in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, where there are 
about 450 bison. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution now has a herd of 18 at the Na- 
tional Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. 

The first herd of buffalos under the 
Department of Agriculture was estab- 
lished in 1906 on the Wichita National 
Forest and Game Preserve. The original 
herd consisted of 15 animals, the gift of 
the New York Zoological Society, and 
this has now increased to more than 100 
animals without any outside additions. 
Two herds have been established in the 
past year, one in Sullys Hill Park, North 
Dakota, the other in the Pisgah National 
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Game Preserve, North Carolina. The 
other herds supervised by the Pepartment 
of Agriculture are located in the Montana 
‘National Bison Range; the Niobrara Re- 
servation, Nebraska; and the Wind Cave 
Game Preserve, South Dakota. The plan 


of the department is to establish at least 
ten herds, widely distributed, in order to 
prevent the spread of any contagious 
disease, should it become uncontrollable in 
any of the herds. It is planned to double 


the number within five years. 





HOW THE DEADLY TNT CAN BE PUT TO 
INDUSTRIAL USE 


Q seldom may the destructive engines 
and materials of war be turned to 
constructive use in peaceful industry 

that the adaptation of TNT, the terrible, 
to peaceful work is one of the oddities of 
the aftermath of the great conflict. 
TNT—short for tri-nitro-toluol — tho 
known as an explosive ever since the 
Civil War, has come into public notice 
only during the past three or four years 
as an explosive of super-destructive effi- 
ciency that offers an unusual degree of 
safety to the user. It is true that many 
disastrous explosions, such as the one at 
Halifax, have occurred in both the manu- 
facture and transportation, even in the 
quiet storage, of TNT. But, says the 
Scientific American, they have been due 
to the hurry and carelessness of speed 
and- emergency, not to inherent lack of 
safety in the explosive. Had, for in- 
stance, dynamite or plain nitroglycerin 
been similarly handled there is small doubt 
that the unfortunate explosions would 
have been vastly greater in number. Yet 
its industrial use is new and almost un- 
tried, and because of the reputation it ac- 
quired during the war many who would 
fearlessly handle the familiar dynamite of 
the mine, the blast, the quarry, the tree- 
‘stump, the log-split or the ditch-digging 
operation shrink from handling TNT. 
That they do so without real cause has 
been demonstrated by careful and ex- 
haustive tests conducted by the Bureau of 
Mines, which have shown that it may not 
only be employed with greater safety than 
the familiar explosives of industrial use. 
We read: 


“TNT is not so sensitive to friction as 
40-per-cent. straight dynamite (the familiar 
explosive of blasting operations), gelatin 


dynamite, or even picric acid. It is less sen- 
sitive to- percussion than the dynamite and 
several other well-known explosives. It may 
be fired and burn peacefully, but it may 
be fired and turn its flame into a detonation, 
so it cannot be said to be fire-proof. The 
efficiency of TNT compared to other similar 
explosives is high. The Bureau of Mines 
determines relative efficiencies by comparing 
what is termed the ‘unit deflective charge’ 
and the ‘rate of detonation.’ Rate of de- 
tonation is a measure of the ability of an 
explosive to disrupt or shatter material in 
which it is exploded. In other words, it is 
not only the amount of force exerted which 
counts in an explosive but time during which 
it acts. A very homely example will make 
this clear. Supposing a piano weighing a 
thousand pounds requires a push of 100 
pounds to start it rolling across the floor. If 
a man push slowly until he exerts that 
required hundred-pound rolling pressure, the 
piano will move. But if he hit it with a ten- 
pound sledge hammer, with a sufficient force 
to exert a pressure of one hundred pounds 
on the end, he will not move the instrument 
but shatter the wooden end of it. It is so 
with an explosive. It is not only the unit 
deflective charge which is of use, but the 
rate at which that developed pressure takes 
effect. In blowing up a boulder of rock, a 
slow explosive may exert plenty of pressure 
and move the rock, while another, with half 
the pressure, but much more suddenly ap- 
plied may not succeed in moving the mass as 
a mass at all, but will shatter it to frag- 
ments. ... It is the shattering effect which 
made TNT depth-bombs so valuable in anti- 
submarine warfare. Several times as much 
gunpowder, for instance, in an ordinary 
depth-bomb, would, if exploded in the same 
position, do much less damage. It is the tre- 
mendous shattering effect of detonating com- 
pounds, such, for instance, as fulminate of 
mercury, which makes them valuable in set- 
ting off other explosives which have to be 
heavily jarred to explode. TNT resists 





UNCLE SAM AS FARMER EXTRAORDINARY 


dampness very well and therefore can be 
used in damp holes, with proper precautions 
not to break cartridge cases. When exploded, 
TNT gives off dense volumes of black 
smoke. For shooting up boulders, digging 
ditches, removing stumps, splitting logs and 
similar work it is fully as tractable, every 
bit as safe and entirely as efficient as 40-per- 
cent. straight dynamite. It gives complete 
detonation if properly handled, detonates as 
completely under water, and can stand mod- 
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erate immersion in wet holes. It is less sen- 
sitive than the dynamite and is therefore as 
safe or safer to handle.” 


“Empty the can as soon as opened,” when 
printed in English, is wasted advice as far 
as the Chilean buyer of American sardines 
is concerned, reports the United States Trade 
Commissioner. Thus again the suggestion is 
made to American exporters that all labels 
upon goods to American-Latin countries be 
printed in the language of those countries. 





IS THIS THE BIGGEST FARM IN THE WORLD? 


NCLE SAM in his efforts to in- 
| crease the production of wheat dur- 
ing the past two years has, states 
Robert H. Moulton in the Scientific Amer- 
ican, created the largest wheat farm in 
the world, some 200,000 acres of Indian 
lands in Montana and Wyoming. If this 
farm yields only twenty bushels to the 
acre it will mean 4,000,000 bushels of 
wheat added, to the 1919 crop which, at 
the government price of $2.26 a bushel, 
would be worth $9,040,000. Among other 
remarkable things we read about this 
farm is that it was conceived and is being 
managed by one man, Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, formerly a North Dakota farmer; in 
the second place, not a single horse will 
be in use on the property. Instead, huge 
tractors, the largest ever built, will do all 
the work of plowing, seeding and harvest- 
ing. They will also do it more quickly 
than has ever been done by the use of 
horses. As a matter of fact, without trac- 
tors it would be impossible to run this big 
farm at all. The number of horses, or 
other animals, required would be pro- 
hibitive, to say nothing of the expense 
of feeding them and extra farm laborers 
to handle them. 

The farm has been divided into units of 
5,000 acres and to each unit has been as- 
signed one giant tractor, with a dozen 
held in general reserve in case of acci- 
dent. Each unit also has its own group of 
permanent buildings, modernly equipped, 
and is under the direct charge of a com- 
petent farm manager. Under this man- 
ager is a general foreman, who will see 
‘to hiring the help and getting the work 
done. In the beginning Campbell figured 


out the whole thing: how much machinery 
would be required, and how much time. 
should be allowed for plowing, seceding, 
harvesting, and so on. Everything is 
done on a schedule, and as this is dry 
farming land no allowance has to be made 
for bad weather. The greater part of the 
plowing was done last fall. Some idea of 
the capacity of the huge tractors may be 
gained from the fact that fourteen of 
them plowed more than three hundred 
and fifty acres in a day, none of which 
had ever before been broken by the plow. 

Before he could lease the Indian lands 
Campbell had to make arrangements with 
the Secretary of the Interior. He was 
actuated purely by patriotic motives—to 
help the government in its efforts to stim- 
ulate the food production. He stated 
frankly to Secretary Lane that he was 
willing to enroll with the dollar-a-year 
man if the government financed the proj- 
ect, and if he financed it himself he only 
wanted a chance to break even. The lat- 
ter plan was accepted. 


America’s railway pay-roll two years ago 
was $1,800,000,000; this year it will reach 
$2,800,000,000. 


The municipal tramway lines of Warsaw, 
Lemberg and Krakow, as well as the private 
lines in the city of Lodz, are undertaking 
jointly the purchase of street cars for their 
lines. They estimate that within the next 
ten years five hundred cars will be required. 


A recent dispatch from Rome states that 
Italy is on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
Minister of Finance has just announced that 
the public debt amounts to 5,000,000,000 
pounds and that its money | in circulation 
amounts to 3,500,000,000 pounds sterling. 
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WAR HAS PLAYED HAVOC WITH THE 
- FORESTS OF FRANCE 


RENCH heroes of the war are not 
F confined to the soldiery but include 
the once stately trees in the great 
forest areas that have been sacrificed to 
the cause of humanity along with the 
poilus who fought and fell in or near 
them. In the fighting zone naturally the 
forests shared the fate of the fortresses 
and towns, They were used to conceal the 
movements of troops, batteries and guns; 
headquarters shelters and temporary 
buildings in great variety were hidden 
under their cover, and they were natural 
positions for defensive works. This sub- 
jected them to constant shell-fire, and vast 
areas were utterly demolished.  Alto- 
gether, writes Colonel Henry S. Graves, 
Chief Forester of the United States, in 
American Forestry, about one and a quar- 
ter million acres of forest were within 
the territory occupied by Germany. Other 
than cord-wood and similar small material 


there is no salvage in prospect, whereas 
formerly the annual growth expressed in 
material large enough for saw-logs and 
cross-ties aggregated some eighteen mil- 
lion cubic or a hundred and twenty mil- 


lion board feet. All of this will require 
long years of patient effort to restore. 


Further: 


“The depletion of French forests is by no 
means confined to the fighting-zone. The 
forests in the rear, from the battle line to 
the Pyrenees, from the coast to the Swiss 
border were during the war filled with wood- 
cutters feverishly bringing out material for 
the use of the armies, for the navy, for the 
war industries, and for essential domestic 
‘use. The demands for wood materials by 
an army are almost limitless. For barracks 
alone there is always a call for more and 
more lumber, especially when as in the war 
just ended literally millions of men were 
moving forward over an utterly devastated 
land. Where formerly the men immediately 
in the rear could be billeted in villages, there 
existed no longer any villages near enough 
for the purpose. Demountable barracks were 
neéded in vast quantities. In their absence 
tents had to be used. With the arrival of 
the United States army in France there were 
required many buildings in the rear, for 


training-camps, hospitals, storehouses and in- 
numerable other buildings of a temporary 
character. Great docks had to be constructed, 
requiring piling, square timbers and lumber 
in large quantities. The engineers had to 
have hundreds of thousands of cross-ties for 
the railroads, poles for new telephone and 
telegraph lines, lumber and timbers for tun- 
nels and bridges, plank and logs for repair- 
ing roads, pole-wood and lumber for trench- 
construction, firewood for fuel, and so on 
in a long list of varied uses of the products 
of the forest. Practically all of tais material 
for the armies of the West had to come 
from the forests of France, because impor- 
tations by sea were necessarily cut down to 
the minimum on account of the need of ship- 
ping for men, equipment and supplies that 
could not be secured locally.” 


Early in the war France, just as Eng- 
land, we read, was able to import con- 
siderable quantities of lumber. By 1917 
shipping could no longer be spared for the 
purpose, and at the same time our en- 
trance into the war enormously increased 
the requirements for wood products. It 
was then that France opened her forests 
to the Allies, and almost eighteen thou- 
sand American foresters and lumbermen 
were soon operating in the Maritime Alps, 
the Vosges and north of the Pyrenees. 
Before the war, we read: 


“The cutting was so regulated that the an- 


- nual cut and annual growth about balanced. 


There was a stable output that was sustained 
and was being increased year after year. 
Under the pressure of war necessity there 
was removed not only the interest repre- 
sented by growth, but a deep cut was made 
in the forest capital. The income-producing 
power of the forest is correspondingly re- 
duced. How much, varies from forest to 
forest. In some cases as much as thirty 
years’ production has been removed. That 
is, when normally only trees over seventy 
years old are cut, now all those over forty 
years have been taken. In other cases, in 
state forests, the cutting has been more con- 
servative, but it will take from ten to twenty 
years for the forests to recover. France will 
thus be unable for a decade or two to supply 
from its own forests more than a limited part 
of the timber needed for reconstruction and 
for current industrial and domestic uses.” 





-* New Books in Brief =: 


South!, by Sir Ernest Shackleton, C.V.O., 
M.V.O. (Macmillan), is the story of Shackle- 
ton’s successful expedition to the South Pole, 
1914-1917, Pronounced by the London Ob- 
server “one of the finest stories in the world, 
a history of marvelous fortitude told with 
unconscious art.” Illustrated with colored 
frontispiece and over 90 half-tones and line- 
cuts. 


Noa, Noa, by Paul Gauguin (Nicholas 
L. Brown), is the autobiography of a great 
artist who escaped from Paris to the South 
Sea Islands. “Noa noa” in Tahitian dialect 
means “fragrant.” The book has convincing 
simplicity. It gives us the real Gauguin, in 


contrast with the caricature of Gauguin of- 
fered by W. Somerset Maugham in his latest 
novel. 

Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, by Lucy Allen 
Paton (Houghton, Mifflin), is the biography 
of Agassiz’s second wife, a New England 


woman. She was his fellow traveler in sev- 
eral important scientific expeditions, and she 
wrote a biography of him. She was also 
one of the founders and the first president 
‘of Radcliffe College. 


The House of Baltazar, by W. J. Locke 
(Lane), is a novel of war-time England. 
John Baltazar, the hero of the tale, had lived 
for twenty years, self-exiled, in a fool’s 
paradise far from the world of men, and 
awoke one morning to find civilization “with 
its back to the wall.” How he threw himself 
into the war is the theme of the story. 

Memories of Buffalo Bill, by. His Wife, 
Louisa F. Cody (Appleton), tells of Cody’s 
whirlwind courtship, of his life as a pioneer, 
of his success as an Indian fighter and as 
the avenger of Custer’s massacre, and of the 
organization of the famous Wild West Show. 


The Literary Digest History of the 
World’s War, by Francis Whiting Halsey 
(Funk & Wagnalls), is in ten volumes, of 
which nine have been published. It aims to 
do for America something of what John 
Buchan’s history of the war has done for 
Great Britain. In the judgment of the N. Y. 
Evening Post, it “must for some time to come 
take its place as one of the most valuable 
narratives on the war.” The volumes are ar- 
ranged not in strict chronological sequence, 
but on a group plan by which the first six are 
allotted to events on the western front, the 
seventh to the Russian front, the eighth to 
Turkey and the Balkans, and the ninth to 
Italy and the submarine campaign. 


Theodore Roosevelt, by William Roscoe 
Thayer (Houghton, Mifflin), is described on 
its title-page as “an intimate biography.” 
Mr. Thayer went te Harvard with Roose- 
velt and kept in touch with him until the end. 
It is unfair to the author to measure this 
work by the standard set by his monumental 
biography of Cavour. The new biography 
is informal; it aims to reveal Roosevelt as 
his closest friends knew him. 


Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt, by 
Lawrence F. Abbott (Doubleday, Page), is 
also largely a book of “inside stories.” Mr. Ab- 
bott says that he formed the Roosevelt habit 
early, and knew Roosevelt for twenty years. 
He was most closely associated with Roose- 
velt at the time when the latter came out 
of the African jungle, and he accompanied 
the ex-President, as his secretary, on his 
triumphal tour across Europe. 


Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by William 
Draper Lewis, Ph.D., former Dean of the 
Law School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (John C. Winston Co.), is prefaced by 
an Introduction by ex-President Taft. It is 
substantial and comprehensive, and gives a 
particularly good account of the history of 
the Progressive Party, in which the author 
was a prominent participant. Dr. Lewis con- 
siders his subject too near for “impartial 
judgment,” and he lives up to this sentiment, 
contending that practically everything Roose- 
velt said and did was exactly the right thing 
to say and do. 


Theodore Roosevelt: The Man As I 
Knew Him, by Ferdinand Cowle Igiehart, 
D.D. (Christian Herald), is the appreciation 
of a Methodist minister of New York. Dr. 
Iglehart recounts conversations, and devotes 
chapters to “Mr. Roosevelt’s Religion” and 
to “Mr. Roosevelt and the Bible.” 


Colas Breugnon, by Romain Rolland 
(Holt), is said to be largely a reaction 
from the author’s ten years’ concentration 
on “Jean-Christophe.” The story — reveals 
the soul of a seventeenth-century craftsman 
in the Burgundian city of Clamecy. It is 
“wholesome, vivid with the joy of life, in 
love with the sunshine and with work and 
play and trees and birds and tools and peo- 
ple,” according to a reviewer in the New 
York Times. The translation is by Katharine 
Miller. 


In Morocco, by Edith Wharton (Scrib- 
ner), garners the fruits of a tour made in 
the fall of 1918. Mrs. Wharton was given 
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exceptional opportunities to see Morocco in 
order that she might make better known to 
Americans the great industrial and agricul- 
tural wealth of the country, the important 
part it played in provisioning France during 
the war, and its extraordinary and varied 
attractions as a field for travel. 


Steeplejack, by James Huneker (Scrib- 
ner), is an autobiography in two volumes. 
The distinguished critic tells of his boy- 
hood and of his early life in Paris; describes 
his association with thinkers, musicians, 
painters, poets, mystics, actors, singers, for 
over three decades in New York; and offers 
recollections of London, Rome, Madrid, 
Vienna, Prague and Amsterdam. A record 
of spiritual and worldly disillusionment. Mr. 
Huneker is nothing if not candid. 


John Brown, Soldier of Fortune: A 
Critique, by Hill Peebles Wilson (Corn- 
hill Co., Boston), assails Redpath’s, San- 
born’s and Villard’s biographies of the anti- 
slavery agitator, and tries to prove him a 
horse-thief, sycophant, liar, swindler and 
murderer. John Nicholas Beffel, who re- 
views this book in the New York Call, under 
the title, “Spattering Mud on John Brown’s 
Halo,” finds the argument ingenious, but 
not convincing. 


“Wade In, Sanitary!” by Richard Derby, 
Lt.-Col. M. C., U. S. A., Division Surgeon, 
Second Division (Putnam), is a surgeon’s 
story of the war. Most of the book deals 
with the treatment of American wounded in 
French field hospitals. 


Average Americans, by Theodore Roose- 
velt, Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. A. (Putnam), 
starts with extracts from Theodore Roose- 
velt, Sr., to his son regarding American un- 

reparedness in the early part of 1918. The 
bocke follows young Roosevelt on his way 
to France; tells of his experiences at Mont- 
didier and Soissons; and describes the fight- 
ing at St. Mihiel and in the Argonne offen- 
sive. 

The Story of the Great War, by Roland 
G. Usher, Ph.D., Prof. of History, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis (Macmillan), covers 
the war in five chapters, each devoted to a 
year’s operations. One of the most essential 
facts that the author strives to make clear is 
the spiritual purpose with which America 
went into the war. The book is illustrated 
by pictures and maps gathered from French, 
Italian and German, as well as from British 
and American, sources. 

America’s Race to Victory, by Lt.-Col. 
E. Réquin, of the French Army (Stokes), is 
a French view of America’s part in the war. 
The author was taken from the French Gen- 
eral Staff and sent to Washington to help 
in every way that he could. His book is 
sponsored by General Peyton C. March, 
American Chief of Staff. - 


Across the Blockade, by Henry Noel 
Brailsford (Harcourt, Brace & Howe), car- 
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ries as ‘ts subtitle: A Record of Travels in 
Enemy Europe. The Contemporary Review 
predicts that future historians will turn to 
its pages for an account of Central Europe 
as it emerged from the Great War. Hungary 
under Bela Kun; hunger-stricken Austria; 
the present status of Poland and of Ger- 
many, are all described. 


The Far East Unveiled, by Frederick 
Coleman (Houghton, Mifflin), discusses 
Japan’s policies in Manchuria and China 
prior to 1919. The author reports conver- 
sations with the principal political leaders in 
both Japan and China. His conclusion is: 
“I by no means believe that a war between 
Japan and America is inevitable. . . . The 
world is growing better, not worse. ... 
Japan and China can produce no picture, 
brought into proper perspective, that can 
make me any less hopeful that all will come 
right in the end.” 


The Awakening of Asia, by H. M. Hynd- 
man (Boni and Liveright), attacks British 
rule in India and supports Japan’s claims for 
racial equality with the Western nations. 
The author is a well-known English So- 
cialist. He believes that a frank abandon- 
ment of imperialism by the West may avert 
dangers of retaliation by the East. 


Psychology of Bolshevism, by John 
Spargo (Harper), is an analysis of Bolshe- 
vist characteristics by a former leader of the 
Socialist Party in America. Mr. Spargo says 
that a Bolshevist “thinks with his feelings” 
and in tones of black and white. Some of 
the Bolshevist symptoms are: “Exaggerated 
egoism, extreme intolerance, self-indulgence, 
craving for mental and emotional excite- 
ment.” Mr. Spargo advocates social reform 
as the best antidote for Bolshevism. 


The Free City, by Bouck White (Moffat, 
Yard), is dedicated to “Aristotle and Jesus, 
the two master minds of our planet, foun- 
ders of political science, fellow toilers for a 
sound jurisprudence.” It advocates decen- 
tralization, and extols the municipality, or 
city-state, as the ideal social unit. A polemic, 
backed by historical arguments and by a 
bright and vivid style. 


The Mormon Saints, by George Siebel 
(Lessing Co., Pittsburgh), is the story of 
Joseph Smith, his golden bible and the church 
he founded, from the view-point of a Free- 
thinker. 

The Vitality of Mormonism, by James 
E. Talmage, one of the Twelve Apostles of 
the Church (Badger, Boston), is an up-to- 
date and authoritative presentation of the 
doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints. . 

The Plot Against Mexico, by L. J. de 
Bekker (Knopf), attacks the American 
movement in favor of armed intervention -in 
Mexico, and considers possible solutions of 
the Mexican problem by peaceful means. 
The author is a trained journalist, and was 
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formerly. confidential assistant to the U. S. 
War Trade Board. John Farwell Moors, 
Senior Member, Moors & Cabot, Bankers, 
writes an introduction. 

Bolshevik Russia, by Etienne Antonelli 
(Knopf), is the work of a French professor 
who went to Russia in 1917 as military at- 
taché at the French Embassy in Russia. It 
has* been greeted with enthusiasm in France 
both by thoughtful radicals and thoughtful 
conservatives. The author tells his story 
“without passion and without dissimulation.” 
Translated by Charles A. Carroll. 


Uncensored Celebrities, by E. T. Ray- 
mond -(Holt), is a series of character- 
sketches of English leaders. Lloyd George, 
Lord Northcliffe, Mr. Balfour, Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Asquith, Arthur Henderson 
and Lord Curzon are some of the personali- 
ties discussed. Mr. Raymond, says a writer 
in the New Republic, “is full of generous 
praise and -real enthusiasm, but he is no 
hero-worshipper, and the wit of these essays 
is sometimes like a bonfire into which a 
naughty boy has thrown a heap of cartridges. 
Out of the flash come wounds for many.” 


William Blake, the Man, by Charles 
Gardner (Dutton), is a psychological and 
physical study of Blake. It digs out -his 
origins, his environments, his rebellions, his 
obsessions, his “hallucinations,” his creative 
years and his fallow years from his first- 
recorded vision whema boy at Peckham Rye 
te his death in 4627» “There is nothing new 
in the book,” writes “Benjamin De Casseres 
in the N. Y. San, “hat it is all done rev- 
erently.” 

The Builders, by Ellen Glasgow (Double- 
day, Page), is the third-of a trilogy of novels 
of which the first two were “Virginia” and 
“Life and Gabriella.” It deals, as the other 
two steries did, with the South, and its 
theme is the struggle of a Southern man 
and woman toward the realization of a 
larger, more harmonious ideal for America 
as a whole. The author preaches in one pas- 
sage a sublimated Socialism, but comes to 
the conclusion: “All theories, however ex- 
alted; must filter down, in application, 
through the brackish stream of average hu- 
man nature. The State cannot rest upon a 
theory, any more than it can derive its true 
life from the empty husk of authority. The 
Republic of man, like the Kingdom of God, 
is within, or it is nowhere.” 


Portraits of American Women, by Gama- 
biel Bradford (Houghton, Mifflin), tells us 
of Abigail Adams, Mrs. Ripley, Emily 
Dickinson, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Mary Lyon, Frances Willard 
and Louisa M. Alcott. A remarkable tribute 
to the intellectual dignity of American wo- 
wanhood. Seven of the eight described are 
New England women. 


The Tunnel, by 


Dorothy Richardson 
(Knopf), is a continuation of the series 
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which started in “Pilgrimage” and passed 
on through “Pointed Roofs,” “Backwater” 
and “Honeymoon.” :In “The Tunnel” the 
heroine gives up impoverished gentility for 
still more impoverished freedom, and be- 
comes secretary to a London dental esfab- 
lishment at a pound a week. “The process,” 
a reviewer in the Atlantic remarks, “is more 
than a little suggestive of post-impressionism 
and of the most skilful work of the imagists. 
Its mainsprings are, first, the immemorial 
urge to expression, and, after that, a uniquely 
responsive sense of the livingness of life.” 

Frederick the Great, by Norwood Young 
(Holt), shows what manner of man it was 
that raised Prussia to the rank of a Great 
Power. Fraud, violence, hypocrisy, shame- 
less impudence in power, and pitiful whining 
when fraud has failed—these and their like 
meet us on page after page of this interest- 
ing book, 

Rebels (Into Anarchy and Out Again), 
by Marie Ganz (Dodd, Mead), is the life- 
story of an East Side girl. Miss Ganz was 
actively associated with Alexander Berkman 
in Anarchistic agitation in New York in 
1914, and was imprisoned for a verbal as- 
sault on John D. Rockefeller. Later, she 
abandoned her radical beliefs and went into 
war service. This book is written in col- 
laboration with Nat J. Ferber. 


Common Sense in Labor Management, 
by Neil M. Clark (Harper). A practical 
book by the editor of System. e says: 
“My function has been that of a reporter, 
in large part, for the ideals and policies ex- 
pressed herein are not -impractical ideals or 
policies of mere theories. I have gone to 
experienced managers for them.” 


Creative Chemistry, by Edwin E. Slos- 
som, Ph.D. (Century), is a radical depar- 
ture from the ordinary way of treating sci- 
ence. It attempts to give a reader who may 
not know anything about chemistry some 
idea of the most recent advances in the 
science and especially of the condition of 
the American chemical industry as affected 
by the war. Dr. Slosson is a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and literary editor of the Jnde- 
pendent. 


American Painting and Its Tradition, 
by John C. Van Dyke (Scribner), deals with 
the following artists: George Inness, Alex- 
ander H. Wyant, Homer Martin, Winslow 
Homer, John La Farge, Whistler, William 
M. Chase, J. W. Alexander and Sargent. 
The first three and La Farge arouse his 
greatest enthusiasm. Professor Van Dyke 
devotes a chapter to “The Art Tradition in 
America” and reaches the conclusion that— 
it doesn’t exist. For our consolation he re- 
calls that “there were several hundred years 
of sculptors in Greece, with a continuous 
story, before Scopas and Praxiteles brought 
their art to final maturity.” 





:+ Shear Nonsense ° 


The Humor of Artemus Ward 


MINE of characteristic American 

humor is revealed in Don C. Seitz’s 

new biography (Harper) of Artemus 
Ward, who flourished something over fifty 
years ago, and whose real name was Charles 
Farrar Browne. Ward’s manager was a 
certain Dr. Hingston, and the two had a 
great desire to tour California together. 
The desire was sharpened, in the summer of 
1863, by a telegram to Ward in New York 
from Thomas Maguire, the enterprising 








Hen-Pecked: “That will teach her not to stamp her 


she is in a temper.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


manager | of the San Francisco Opera House, 
reading, “What will you take for forty nights 
in California?” 


Straightway the reply went back over the 
transcontinental wire, “Brandy and’ water.” 
This cryptic message ms | Magtire, who 
at Rm thought it something in code. The 
at last penetrated, the reporters got 
ict it of it, and the widely circulated dispatch 
proved a good advance agent, when its writer 
at last reached the coast, where plenty of the 
commingled fluids were in waiting. 


_and thence to Southampton: 


Ward sailed from New York in October, 
preceded by Hingston, whose mission it was 
to let the people of California know what 
a treat awaited them. 


“After an uneventful trip San Francisco 
was reached on Sunday, November 1, 1863. 
Here he met with a warm welcome. The 
diligent Hingston had made good use of the 
time. All the newspapers were filled with 
points on the lecture, and open hospitality 
awaited his ‘employer, who was driven to 
the Occidental Hotel, then lavishly run by 
Louis Leland, of the famous inn- 
keeping family. The hack-driver 
advised him that, as he was there 
to amuse folks, the fare would be 
only five dollars. A leading citi- 
zen was on hand to invite him to 
dinner. The trunk with Artemus 
Ward’s best clothes had not been 
removed from the steamer. He 
pleaded this as an excuse for de- 
clining. 

“ “Never mind,’ said the host, ‘it 
doesn’t matter what you wear in 
California,’ 

“*That’s fortunate. I never was 
much,’- retorted Artemus. 


At Santa Barbara, Ward bought 
a half-dozen bottles of olives and 
some honey for a newly married 
couple. “I shall present them with 
these jars of olives,” he said, “and 
a pot of honey. The honey they 
can eat, and the olives they can 
keep to grow and have branches.” 

At Sacramento he was warmly 
received : 

“He lectured at the Metropoli- 
tan Theater to a _ six-hundred- 
dollar house, and gave five hun- 
dred dollars of it the following 
day to the widow of an actor 
whose home had been destroyed 
by fire, for whom a local subscrip- 
tion was being raised. 

“Don’t put my name on the list,’ he told 
Hingston. ‘Let them say, Subscribed by a 
religious: Indian.’” 


Ward sailed for London in 1866. He 
made a tremendous “hit,” but his triumph 
was short-lived. It became known that he 
was suffering from rapid consumption and 
had taken flight to St. Helen’s in Jersey 
Nothing could 
be done for him: His friends were in con- 
stant attendance: 





feet when 
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“Tom Robertson was one of those con- 
stantly present. One of the troubles of the 
nurses was to make the patient take his 
medicine. Among the prescriptions was an 
iron tonic of extreme bitterness, to which 
he greatly objected. Filled with concern, 
Tom poured out a dose of the compound 
and held out the spoon. 

“*My dear Tom,’ said Artemus protesting- 
ly, ‘I can’t take that dreadful stuff.’ 

“ ‘Come, come,’ said Robertson. “Take it, 
my dear fellow, just for my sake. You know 
I would do anything for you.’ 

“Would you?’ said Artemus 
grasping Tom’s hand. 

“‘T would indeed.’ 

“*Then you: take it. 


Hark from the Map! 
Some names are Melody itself. Frexample, 
there’s Oshkosh, re 
Or ‘the: Tum-a-Lum:Lumber Co. of Walla 
Walla, Wash. * 
—Bert Leston Taylor in Hearst's. 


Call .the. Firing Squad 
Sir: In the Hotel Lyons, in Decatur, Ala., 
I noticed that the dining-room checks were 
made out on billheads of the Decatur Lum- 
ber Company. Wood of floored me, but, on 


faintly, 


,”” 














—Art Young in Good Morning. 


second thought, that’s what we were after— 
board and interior trim. Poplar place, saw 
that at once, very plane. Everything on the 
square; always a jam at meals. The ceiling 
beams on the guests, but the plate rails at 
the wainscoting. The walls pine on account 
of being shelved—they think they've stud 
enough, Gothic all? Joist let its oak in—. 
Bert Leston Taylor’s page in Hearst's. 


A Case of Mistaken Identity 


The story comes from London that two 
negro soldiers were engaged in conversation 
when one remarked: “I’se gwine ter get me 
a eticalyptus.” 

“A what?” queried the other. 

P “A eucalyptus—dat’s a musical instrument, 
ool !” 

~“Go on, nigger!” was the retort. “You 
can’t kid me—dat’s one of the books of de 
Bible.” 
; “Going, Going——” 

Freshman—I woke up last night with a 
terrjble sensation that my watch was gone. 
The impression was so strong that I got up 
and looked. 

Sophomore—Well, was it gone? 

Freshman—No, it was going.—The Cam- 








“*T Gorry, I’m tired!” 
you go! You’re tired! ! 
nice cool sewer!”—Art Young in Good Morning. 


Here I be astandin’ over a hot stove all day, an’ you're workin’ in a 
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A Model Young Man 


“You don’t mean toy tell me that young 
Van Sappy made all that money by the sweat 
of his brow!” - 

“Dear no... by the Set of his brow. 
You see he poses for all those collar adver- 


tisements.”—Judge. 


A Diminutive 


“I can’t imagine what's the matter with me, 
doctor. I’m continually thinking about my- 
self,” 

“Tut, tut! 
trifles.” 


You must stop worrying over 


Another Joshua 


A man was brought in court for the illicit 
distilling of whiskey. 

“What is your name?” asked the judge. 

“Joshua,” replied the prisoner. 

“Joshua?” repeated the judge. “Ah! Are 
you the Joshua who made the sun stand 
still ?” 

“No, sir, judge,” was the answer. “I is 
the man who made the moon shine.”—N. Y. 
Truth Seeker. 


Married a Native 

They were looking at the kangaroo at the 
zoo when an Irishman said: “Beg pardon, 
sor; phwat kind of a creature is that?” 

“Oh,” said the gentleman, “that is a native 
of Australia.” 

“Good hivins!” exclaimed Pat; “an’ me 
sister married wan of  thim.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

A Tragic Mistake 


“My dear,” said a man to his newly- 
married wife, “where did all these books on 
astronomy come from? They are not ours.” 

“A pleasant little surprise for you,” re- 
sponded his wife. “You know, my dear, 
you said this morning that we ought to study 
astronomy; and so I went to the bookseller’s 
and bought everything I could on the sub- 
ject.” 

It was some minutes before he spoke. 

“My dear,” he then said, slowly, his voice 
husky with emotion, “I never said we must 
study astronomy; I said we must study econ- 
_ 6my.”—Tit-Bits. 


How to Disperse a Mob 


When Theodore Roosevelt was Police 
Commissioner of New York he asked an ap- 
plicapt for a position on the force: “If you 
were ordered to disperse a mob what would 
you do?” “Pass around the hat, sir,” was 
the reply—Houston Post. 


She Put in Two Mice 


Three-year-old Louise ran home from 
Sunday-school in great excitement. 

“Mother,” she cried, “the teacher told us 
about some rich man who put lots of money 
into the church box, but there was a real 
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poor widow who didn’t have much money, 
and so she put in two mice.”—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 


A Rabbi for Dinner 


Rabbi Freuder, of Philadelphia, according 
to the Catholic Herald, tells a good story on 
himself. He was invited one day to dine at 
the house of a “gentile” friend. The host's 
wife went into the kitchen to give some 
final orders and incidentally remarked: “We 
are to have a Jewish rabbi for dinner to- 
day.” For a moment the cook surveyed her 
mistress in grim silence. Then she spoke 
with decision: “All I have to say is, if you 
want to have a Jewish rabbi for dinner, 
you'll have to cook it yourself.” 


“Cat-lics” 


Father Lissner, a missionary in darkest 
Georgia, told the féllowing storyarecently at 
Notre Dame: He had, in his search: for 
straying souls, gotten off at a small station 
in the southern part of the state and he in- 
quired of a woman whom he met: “Are there 
any Catholics around here?” (It may be 
that Father Lissner, with his German accent, 
pronounced it “Cat-lics.”) “I dunno,” said 
the woman. “I never seed any myself, but 
the sheriff, who lives over near the black- 
smith shop, caught some wild animal last 
week and has the hide of it nailed up to the 
barn door.” 


Fitness Recognized 

“Rastus, how. is: it--you have: given up 
going to church?” asked Pastor’ Brown. 

“Well, sah,” replied Rastus, “it’s dis way. 
I likes to také an active part, an’ I used to 
pass de collection basket, but dey’s give de 
job to Brothah Green, who jest returned 
from Ovah Thair-ah.” 

“In- recognition of his heroic service, I 
suppose.” 

“No, sah, I reckon he got dat job in reco’- 
nition o’ his having lost one o’ his hands.” 


Or a Pitchfork 


“How do you like that cigar I gave you, 
old man? For two hundred bands off that 
brand they give you a gramophone.” 

“You don’t say! If I smoked two hun- 
dred of those cigars I wouldn’t want a 
gramophone; I’d want a harp.” 


The Poet’s License 


They were dancing the one-step. The mu- 
sic was heavenly. The swish of her silken 
skirt was divine. The fragrance of the roses 
upon her bosom was really intoxicating. 
“Ah,” she smiled, sweetly, with an arch look 
up into his face, “you remind me of one of 
Whitman’s poems.” A_ sudden dizziness 
seemed to size him. When he had sufficiently 
gained his breath, he asked, “Which one?” 
“Oh, any one,” she replied. “The feet are 
mixed in all of them.” 
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THE. OPEN DOOR TO A | 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


in accordance with a plan that you should know about if you 
are ambitious to win a college education—with all that it means 
to you in your future career—but lack the financial resources 
to put you through. 

- 


The CURRENT OPINION 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


was established in 1908 and has helped thousands of students 
to pay their college expenses in amounts ranging from $100 to 
$3,500. Not a few have worked under the direction of this 
Fund during their four years at college. One young man 
actually put himself through his last year at preparatory school, 
then through Cornell, and is now defraying his expenses at the 
Harvard Law School by means of the splendid opportunities the 
Fund offers to those who have the energy and intelligence to 
profit by them. ‘The Fund is , 


Endorsed by Many of the Most 
Prominent Educators of America 


and the distinction of the men and women who serve on the supervis- 
ing committee is a guarantee of the high plane on which it is conducted. 
The members of this committee are as follows: 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT MARY E. WOOLEY 
Ex-President of the United States President, Mt. Holyoke College 

FRANKLIN K. LANE ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD 
Secretary of the Interior Ex-President, Lafayette College 

JOHN H. FINLEY DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Commissioner of Education, State Chancellor emeritus, Leland Stan- 
of New York ford Jr. University 


If you want a college education and cannot see your way clear to 
obtaining it, or if you are already in college and are hampered by lack of 
funds, write to-day for a copy of our booklet entitled 


“THE OPEN DOOR TO A COLLEGE EDUCATION” 


which gives you full particulars about the plan, with the names and 
photographs of many successful students with whom you may commu- 
nicate if you wish. Writing for this booklet will place you under no 
obligation and will subject you to no interviews. A post card saying: 
“Send me the Open Door,” with your name and address will do. 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND, 65 W. 36th Street, New York 
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LINCOLN. JEFFERSON [JNIVERSITY 


im Coll Theological, 
usiness and ‘Graduate Schools. 





Home 5S 
Law, Music, 
Usual Degrees Granted. 





ree Tri rial: on, the 


AUTHOR Se 


Perfected MSS., fiction, ifn 2) 4 or other fields, avail- 
able for CLOTH BOUND BOO K make, carefully read 
and considered. Aang report whether we can finance, 
market and advertise the book will be rendered after ex- 
amination. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 COURT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








FOR ME ADACHE AND AND NEURALGIA 


-ANTI-KAMNIA 1A | 


AR TABLET LETS| 
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Go to Europe at Our Expense 


7 a 9 oe 





: A few tours to organizers of small parties. Write today |: 


for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box C0426, Wilmington, Del. 


BEAT THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Direct from Producer to Consumer 
‘ In one-barrel lots and upwards. Scotch cured Newfound- 
- land pickled herring: elicious, health-promoting, nutri- 
tions—fifteen dollars per barrel of 250 Ibs. net (six cents 
per Ib.). Cash with order. Write. 


A. FLETT & CO., Herring Curers, Curling, Newfoundland 


- “THE eases” “5 OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 
By Rev. C. W.- Eliot, D.D. 
“A MAN’ S$ RIGHT TO HAPPINESS” 
By Rev. C. E. Park, D.D. 
and other Unitarian Pamphlets sent free—Address: 
P. O. MISSION, HOPEDALE, MASS. 








Lock Box 239H, CHICAGO. 
We assist 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: 777<,.sss 


ing material for special ertioian, papers, speeches, debates. 
Expert echoledy servic 
AUTHORS RESEARCH iat ce td 


Suite 40, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 





PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mis- 
leading inducements, made‘to secure business. ‘Over 30 
years’ active practice, ‘Experienced, personal, conscien- 
ene service. “Write : for; terms—Book See, Address, 
E. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Build- 
ing, GO RIeCERS. D.=C; 


Your Glothes and Their Cost 
The woman who wishes to be well dressed 
and does not feel justified in ‘paying the 
greatly. increased present-day price of 
clothing, owes to herself a more thorough 
understanditig of -how- she can decrease her 
clothes-cost and at the same. time accentuate 
the fit, style and general desirability of her 
wardrobe. 

This is much simpler than it seems, in 


THE S. T: TAYLOR SCHOOL 
of Dress-Cutting, Dress-Making and 
-€ t Dp »-a « ing 


she is taught not only how to cut, fit and 
make her own: clothing, but is given a spe- 
cialized training by experts as to what to 
wear and when. 

The courses are thorough and withal simple 
requiring no especial preliminary training, 
and are arranged to meet the convenience 
of the student. 

Upon request we will gladly furnish com- 


























plete information. 


S. T. TAYLOR COMPANY 
Publishers “LE BON TON” 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Knowledge is power whether in business or social life, and no man he woman who has not had the 
» advantage of college training should be without our wonderful ten volime eg 2 of “The Science 
History of the Goteons” which explains in a fascinatingly interesting style all the important facts 
connec with astronomy, geplogy, physics, biology, anthropology. mathematics, philosophy, zoology, 
art and literature. We are the extremely low price of $7.00 for these ten ‘splendid volumes and 
; you will send us $1.00 we will ship the books to you for = examination. If you are not more than 
leased with them you may return the books within five days and we will refund your money; if you 

Secide to keep the books you may pay the balance in 8 monthly payments of each, 
CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., “new vou, NY 

: °9 NEW YORK, N, Y, 
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A Central Authority on Foreign Trade 


“NUEARLY: a score of separate departments, commissions, 
boards, and bureaus of the Government at Washington, 
besides -a large number of organizations here and abroad, are 


organized to supply information regarding foreign trade. 


Our Forzicn Trape Bureau is in close touch with all these 
sources of information, and also gathers trade news directly 
through this Company’ s own offices abroad and its connec- 
tions in every important commercial center of the globe. 


This Bureau serves our customers and others as a clearing 
house for information from trustworthy sources in regard to 
international trade. We invite you to consult us as. to 
methods of financing and extending your foreign business. 


Booklets—** How Business with Foreign Countries is Financed” 
and **Banking Service for Foreign Trade” will be sent on 
request. Our semi-monthly review, *‘ American Goods and 
Foreign Markets,” will: be mailed to those interested, 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
New York London Liverpool Paris Havre Brussels 
Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 
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There’ fa"no other institution “or agency doing so much for 
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one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. * The editors 
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Fea Phe Mider’s Lares, 13 vein: 
The Writer's Monthly, the leading 

‘150-page itustrated catalogue free. 


Che Dept. 267, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Language Phone and 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


~ The War has created a great demand 

and unlimited opportunities for those 

who know French, Spanish or Italian. 

Prepare now to better your position or 

increase your business. Brush up on 

5 the language you studied at school or 

~—e college and make it of practical use. 

~\— You can learn quickly and casily, at 


+ home, during spare moments, by the 


| LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
bs living voice of a native professor pronounce each word and 
hrase. He speaks as you desire: slowly or quickly. It is a 
vlonsent, fascina study; no tedious rules of memorizing. It 
is not expensive. . amily and friends can use it. By practice 
during spare moments you can in a surprisingly short time speak, 
read and m4 a new language. Used and recommended 
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The Strength of Universal Service 


“Behold the power of unity,” 
declares the father to his sons, 
in Aesop's fables concerning 
the strength in a bundle of 
sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


This “Power of Unity” is of 
absolutenecessity tothe strength 
of nations and of business. It is 
unity of service which is the 


strength and value of the Bell 


Telephone organization. 


If all your telephone conversa- 
tions were to be forever with but 
one person, a single line would 
meet all of your needs, but 
nation-wide service requires the 
cooperation of all those served 


as well as of all those serving. 


The daily operation of the tel- 
ephone for usual, local calls; its 
vitally important operation for 
the less-frequent long-distance 
calls; both depend upon the co- 
ordinated efforts of subscribers 


and telephone operators. 


Moreover, in these days of 
high costs, an economic and 
universal service requires from 


each individual subscriber his 
financial and moral support. 


Each community must sup- 
port its telephone facilities to 
the best of its ability, if both it 
and the rest of the country are 


to receive the fullest benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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ilent Voices That 


There is a great company of Patriots whose voices, 
long silent, are still speaking to their countrymen 
—men whose words have molded the policies of 
America, men who have forged links in the chain 
of Americanism. From Patrick Henry to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, these immortals have pointed out 
the way for America, and their eloquence still 
guides the nation. What more stirring and en- 
lightening reading could there be for Americans to- 


Great Debates In 


In its 14 volumes, this great work presents the most eloquent 
and significant speeches of our history, and outlines the de- 
velopment from a few scattered colonies to the powerful Union 
of to-day. The passing of every great crisis, the solution of 
every great problem, the laying down of every fundamental 
policy of the nation—all this is pictured graphically in the 
words of the immortal leaders who guided American progress. 
Here you will find the mén who are reterfed to so often to- 
day. Here you will find the statements that set the precedents 
so influential to-day. 


The Maturing of America. 


You can see here the steady advance of America toward her 
destiny in the debates on Colonial Rights, the War of Inde- 
pendence, the Confederation, the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, the first foreign relations, the Slavery question, States’ 
Rights, Secession, Civil War, etc. You can follow the develop- 
ment of the rights of citizenship in the discussion of naturaliza- 
tion, rights of aliens, Negroes, and Indians, Woman Suffrage, 
Military reconstruction, etc. You can- watch the country’s 
economic growth in the thrashing out of such problems as 
taxation, National Banks, credits, Silver, trusts, transportation, 
labor, liquor, food, etc. You can view the ripening of our 
government in its executive, legislative, and judicial phases. 
This is fascinating reading that combines education in history, 
civics, biography, etc. 


For the understanding of National problems, and education 
in genuine Americanism, that are so much needed to-day, 
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Speak to America 


day than the great debates in which these inspired 
leaders formulated the policies of the nation and 
disclosed their underlying principles? What could 
give a clearer understanding of what America 
stands for and how America must solve the prob- 
lems that are before her: to-day? And it is all 
offered you now in a gripping and inspiring work— 
a work that should be in the possession of every 
lover of America and things American— 


American History 


Hundreds of volumes of historical records and Congressional pro- 
ceedings were examined by the Editor, M. M. Miller, Litt.D., in 
the preparation of this work. In selecting the discussions to be 
included, the principle was adopted that Americans prefer argu- 
ment, the clash of mind against mind. Therefore, this is a collection 
of debates which show every phase of the subjects treated and 
make clear why momentous decisions were made.. The standards 
which decided the selections were of historical importance, argu- 
mentative force, rhetorical brilliance, and the rank of the speakers. 


Contents of the 14 Volumes 


Volume I—Colonial Rights; the Revolution; the Constitution. 
Volumes II and 111—Foreign Relations. Volume IV—Slavery. 
Volume V—States’ Rights; Secession. Volume VI—The Civil 
War. Volumes VII and VIII—Civil Rights. Volume IX—Depart- 
ments of Government. Volumes X and XI—Economic and Social 
Questions. Volume ¥II—Tariff and Taxation. Volumes XIII and 
X1IV—Finance. Index. 


Handsomely Bound and Illustrated 


These volumes are handsome large Octavo and are bound in rich, 
brown cloth, with gold lettering and ornamentation. They are illus- 
trated with many superb photogravures such as are shown, greatly 
reduced, on this page, and reproductions of prints of the times 
represented. 


Sent on Approval 


This valuable library set will be sent you complete for examination 
upon payment of only $3.00. If you do not wish to keep the set, 
return it to us and your money will be refunded. If you keep the 
set, pay $3 a month for 13 months, $42.00 in all. 


ORDER ON THIS COUPON 


ck “iota coe ees 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
63 West 36th Street, New York. 


Please send me, carriage prepaid, the 14 volumes of Great Debates in | 
American History. I enclose $3.00, and will pay $3.00 a month for 18 
months, $42.00 in all. If I do not wish to keep the set, I may, within 
nn gaa of receipt, return it to you, and you will refund the money I have 
pai | 
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if This 
Happened 
on Your 
Wed- 
ding 
Night 


She had gone to change into her traveling 
dress—a few minutes later he found her in her 
room—the woman he had just made his wife in 
company with his best friend. What would you have 
done? What did he do? Find out from the story by 


a} a H e n ry Weleite 


The most popular set of books in the world to- 
day is the marvelous stories of O. Henry. Over two 
million separate volumes have been sold. No other 
publication has approached such a tremendous success. 


Jack London votumes 


Second only to O. Henry in popularity is Jack 
London. Never has there been a man like him. 
e has adventured everywhere. He 

was an officer, a roustabout, a miner, 

a farmer, a tramp, a prisoner, a sailor 

before the mast. e is our great- 

est writer of pure, real adventure. 


Big Book Bargain 


Simply fill out and 
mail the Inspection Cou- 
pon, which brings the 
complete set of O. Henry, 
12 volumes, New Fabri- 
koid binding, and the set 
of Jack London, 5 vol- 
umes, silk cloth binding— 
altogether 17 volumes— 
shipped for your exami- 
nation. Look the books 
over, for ten days, read 
some of the fascinating 
stories, and if you are sat- 
isfied send us $1 only as.a 
first pee and $2 per 
month thereafter -till our 
special price of $29.00 is 
paid. If you are not en- 
tirely satisfied notify us 
within 10 days and we will 
give you shipping instruc- 
tions for their return. 


| INSPECTION COUPON 
HE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. - (2-20) 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IMinols 
Please ship me on approval the works of O. Henry, 


volumes New Fabrikoid binding, gold tops:+ 
Fy riences Londen, bound in silk cloth. 
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This FREE Book 


tells how you can get cash for your property by using the 
Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate, which have already 
sold more than 5,000 properties of all kinds in the U. S. 
and Canada. No matter where your property is located, 
these successful plans will show you how to sell it yourself, 
without employing agents or paying commissions to any 
one. Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce of effort or a 
cent of — trying to sell without first reading this 
important book, and learning how to sell your poepesty 
utckly, economically and at the highest possible price. 

he reading of this book has saved property owners hun- 
dreds and thousands of dollars in commissions and.it can 
do the same for you."*As the book is sent absolutely free, 
you have everything to gain 





and nothing to lose. 
QUICK RESULTS! Send your name and ad- 
“Sold my house witlin‘two | dress at oncé—a postal will 
weeks by following the: Sim: 4 do—and you will receive 
plex Plans.”"—F. Stark, Wis. c by return mail, postpaid, 
a a copy of this ‘important 
“Sold my property. Your }-D0ok, without cost or obii- 
plan quickest I ever saw.”— | 9@tion, 
Johnson String, N. J.—‘‘Sold 


my Dome ry > within three m 

w "—M. E. un b Th S I C 
Okla, — “Sold “my e Simplex LO. 
cash.”—R. P. oodie, 
tawa, Cans “Sold for cash Dept. 172 


within a few weeks.”—M. P. 1123 Broadway 
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; Gis : . 

If thin, build up. If burdened with 
excess flesh, reduce! Have an attrac- 
tive ‘figure. You CAN—as sure as 
sunrise. Let me explain how 92,000 
refined women have done this; how 
you can do it. Simple, sure, effective. 
All in your own room—in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 


BE WELL 
WHY NOT? 


I build yom vitality so that all sorts of 
physical ailments are relieved by Na- 
ture’s methods—no drugs nor medi- 
cines. I strengthen your heart, teach 
you how to stand, to walk and breathe 
correctly, I have spent 16 years at this 
work—leading physicians endorse me. 
My booklet telling how to stand and 
walk correctly is free. Shall I mail it 
to you NOW? If later you desire my 
services you will find the cost most 
reasonable. Write me. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 

624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 6, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is @ nationally recognized authority on con- 
ditioning women as our training camps have conditioned 
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_ Find your place and salary 
on this chart 


PRESIDENT 
GENERAL MANAGER 
418.000 To $30,000 


























VICE PRESIDENT 


oN CHARGE OF 
MARKETING, 


1 $6,000 To 45,000 


VICE PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF 


PRODUCTION 
_ $8000 To $15,000 


T ‘ i 
Above this line are men-who understand the fundamentals underlying all departments of Sree 
Relow os the #1800 a who-unless they — _themselves-seldom yess 5 higher, 






































ISRAELI, with no fortune but his 
his own ability and ambition, han- 
dicapped by race prejudice, rose 

to be Prime Minister of England—the 
only member of his race ever to reach 
that eminence. 
“As a rule,” he said, “the most successful man in 
life is the man who has the most information.” 
Old as that truth is, there are thousands of 
aon who have never applied it to their business 
Ives. 


— 


What advancement will the 
next few years bring you? 


They would refuse indignantly to sign a con- 
tract to work for the next ten years at the same 
salary they are now receiving. Yet the end of 
the ten-year period will find most of them in 
the same position, or only a trifle ahead. 


There is only one power in the world that 
can lift aman, and that is the power of added 
knowledge and training. 


For years the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has specialized in one thing; it has only one 
Course; its sole purpose is to take men who 
know one department of business, and by adding 
‘0 their equipment a knowledge of the other 
fundamentals shown on the chart, to fit thenr 
for higher positions. ~ 


You, too, may begin now to move forward 


"THE Alexander Hamilton Institute deals in 
. not word ts advertisements are 


COMPTROLLER | 
1N CHARGE OF ACCOUNTS 


TREASURER & SECRETARY. 
IM CHARGE OF FINANCE F 


48,000 TO %18,000 














8.000 To 515,000 
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men who are subscribers to its Course. Some 
of these men live near you; ask them. 

No matter who you are, or what your posi- 
tion may be, there is knowledge in the Alexander 
Hamilton’s Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service that will mean added power and 
income to you. 

It is a question, not of place, but of ambition; 
and the capacity to decide. 


Send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 


110,000 business men who are following the 
Course are your guarantee that this Institution 
is worthy of your investigation. also. 

To make the investigation easy, a 116-page 
book has been prepared called “Forging Ahead. 
in Business.” It contains valuable business in- 
formation, the result of years’ of experience in 
training men. There is a copy for you without 
obligation. Send for your copy now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
441 Astor Place New York City 


Send X: Ahead in ng 
fe “tas Business,” without 








Here’s Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon has now enabled 
more than 350,000 deaf people to hear. We are sure it 
will do the same for you; are so absolutely certain of 
it that we are eager to send you the 


Famous Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for your 
free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no reserva- 
tion to this offer. Our confidence in the present 
ticon is so complete that we will gladly 
risk in proving beyond any doubt that 

The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The Acousticon has improvements and patented fea- 
tures which cannot be duplicated, so no matter what 
you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of the New 
Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t 
make you hear, return it and you will owe us nothing. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1330 Candles Bidg., New York 
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The demand for Moving- 
Picture Plays is tremen- 
dous and is growing con- 
stantly. Large prices are 
being paid for original 
plots—and the supply 
never equals the demand. 
Never was there such an 
Apatan opportunity to coin your 

yenaate ideas into gold. It & not 
difficult to learn the rules by which one can 
turn’a simple story into a properly written 


























preeenine. 
AT LAST, A. SIMPLE, PRACTICAL PLAN 
OF TRACHIN HOW TO WRITE PHOTO- 






PLAYS HAS DEEN PERFECTED, 

The author is Adrian Johnson, who has written 
several hundred scenarios for such stars as Theda 
Bara, Wm. S. Hart, Virginia Pearson, and others. 
His system is foun on his own experience and 
knowled 4 of the requirements of the art. It con- 
sists of lessons which will qualify sayous who 
follows them conscientiously. AN ADVISORY 
BOARD gomes on all plays submitted by stuw- 
dents, an ives candid constructive criticism. 
OUR SALES DEPARTMENT is in touch with 
big producers, and is ever aye to try and ae 
such plays as are acceptable. ndorsed by Stars, 
Directors and Producers. Write at Once for Our 
Free Booklet, “A FASCINATING CAREER.” 


THE ADRIAN {oureen PHOTOPLAY 


(Incorporated) 
260 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Suite 15, American Theatre Building. 






































